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s V ain I stand on the threshold of a 
New Year... Again I stand on the 
erest of a mountain, where I may make a 
halt and review, before I walk again the 
path I have brod. I shall halt, I shall rest, 
i shall hush my troubled heart, be it only 
for this short moment, I shall hide from 
the blizzard, which had followed me ever 
since I set out, and will meet me again the 
moment I leave my seclusion. Oh, Lord! 
help me calmly to examine my soul and 
Thy creation. 

I gaze at God’s creation, at everything 
which He had sent to me, which has been 
placed close to me, which, through His 
will, has come together in my life, and, 
with my hand on my heart, from the depth 
of my heart and conscience, I say: all 
this is very good! Yonder is my happy 
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childhood — how brightly it shines, diffu- 
sing its aroma from the distant long ago, 
how it lights up my path before me, how 
it freshens my soul, during spells of exhau- 
stion! Yonder is my ardent youth and with 
it all that brought to my scul the first 
raptures of feeling. Here are my lessons, 
mv joys, my bitter losses, here are the peo- 
ple to like with whom is my happiness, here 
are others, whom I have buried in the 
damp earth, almost unconscious with grief; 
here aro all in whose company I grew up, 
with whom I worried, from whom I have 
received gifts of love and of wrath, from 
whom have I accepted honour and disho- 
nour; here is Nature, which, at times, ap- 
peared to me more alive and more respon- 
sive, which had more power to energize my 
spirit, than living beings themselves; here 
are my pleasures, my connections, my illnes- 
ses. All, all this is very good... All 
was good, that God's Providence sent into 
my life. Nothing was in vain Everything 
was for good. 

My past! How far it stretches back in 
the wondrous country, whence come to me 
a glad sound, or a beloved image, consola- 
tion, and hope, and bitter remorse. I gaze at 
it and I smile for joy, I gaze at it and I 
cover my face with my hands for shame. 
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Yet I know: it is mine, it is myself, 
it is a part of my life, and no po- 
wer can take it from me or erase what is 


written in it. And that which is written in ~~ 


it is the future, it is the fate of man. Ma- 
ny are the lives in it, whose mysterious 
meaning will be disclosed at some future 
time, at the time when the seed that was 
sown, will come to ripeness, when, in let- 
ters of fire, it will bring forward the word, 
traced on it by eternal wisdom, unrevealed 
as yet to mind and conscience, but not to be. 
separated from life. Whilst man lived 
his days, whilst he worked and slept, 
whilst he laughed and cried, whilst 
he moved and rested — eternal Wisdom 
. traced thisj;word on his life and sealed it 
with a seal of its own, putting a magie 
spell on it, until the time comes for the 
seal to be broken, and for a dark corner 
of a man's life to be lit up by the light of 
. God's understanding, which lies hidden in 
life. It is an agony to read some of these 

word's, but onee you have read them, your 
heart will know, that those are words of 
God's love, of God's solicitude for man. 
And with every new word, a mystery is 
revealed, a veil is drawn away and man is 
made able to understand the thoughts and 
longings of his own heart. 
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All is very good. Yet, even 
now, my restless heart is throbeling with 
unknown longing and straining to see into 
the distant future. 

Oh, Lord! let Thy blessing rest on us. 
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Christ alone the Head of the 
Orthodox Church. 


See 


Below we translate a few remarks of 
the never to be forgotten A. S. Khomia- 
koff, in reply and opposition to the widely 
spread error of the Western Creeds, which 
affirms that we believe in a visible Head 
of the Church. ,,My travels in foreign coun- 
tries and my talks with enlightened, even 
learned people of all creeds, existing in 
Europe, have proven to me — so wrote A. 
S. A. — that if Russia is a eountry almost 
unknown to the Western world, the reli- 
gious idea of the sons of her Church is 
only more unknown to the Christians, fol- 
lowing the Roman banner or the banner of 
the Reform.‘ 

Many changes have come to pass since 
the day when, in 1863, A. S. Khomiakoff 
made this sad remark. A great step kas 
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. been taken by the Western world in its 
task of getting acquainted with the Ortho- 
dox East — by the grace of the Lord we 
have even been made to witness the at- 
tempts of some of the Western corpora- 


- tions, to come in touch with our Russian 


Church, — but all the same, there never 
was put a stop to the groundless statements, 
given a wide spread by the people, who may 
profit by them, that the Russian Church 
is guilty of such and such misdemeanours, | 
but that especially it is guilty of accep- 
ting a Visible Head, This is why the re- 
marks of A. S. Khomiakoff still retain 
their full vitality and their importance as 
polemical arguments of great force, even 
to this day. —— 2 

It is not right to say that we acknow- 
ledge any visible head of the Church, whe- 
ther clerical or lay. Christ is its Head, and 
it knows no other. 

A visible Head of the Church! But of 
what church? Is it at the Orthodox church 
whose part we are? In this case, is the 
Russian Emperor to be the Head of the 
churches, which are governed by the Pa- 
triarchs, of the church, which is governed 
by the Greek Synod and of the Orthodox 
churches in the Austrian Empire? Such an 
obvious absurdity could not be admitted 
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even by the most complete ignorance. Or, 
perhaps, he is the Head of the Russian 
Chureh? But the Russian taken separately 
forms no. church, it merely is a part ofthe 
. Church Oecumenical. And: so the Russian 

Emperor could only be given the title of 
a local Head, subservient to the authority 
of the. Oecumenical Councils of the Church. 
No other supposition could be admissible 
in this case; So that taking our Monarch to 
be the visible Head of the Church would 
mean chosing one of the two above stated 
absurdities, 

A lay Head of the Chureh! Does this 
Head possess sacerdotal rights? Could he 
possibly pretend — I do not even mention 
infallibility, which, nevertheless, is an ac- 
tual qualification of a Head of -the Church 
— but merely to any sort of authority in 
the questions of the doctrine of faith? At - 
least, does he have the right of judging 
questions of Oecumenical discipline? And 
if all these questions can be answered on- 
ly negatively, one can not but wonder at 
the total absence of reasoning in a writer 
who, in these conditions, had the courage 
of throwing at our face such an groundless 
accusation, and at the general ignorance, 
which alone would allow this accusation to 
pass, without provoking a well deserved 
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derision. Doubtlessly, in the whole of the 
Russian Empire, there exists no peasant, 
who, on hearing such a statement, would 
not take it for a rather bad joke. 

True enough, the expression ,,the Head 
of the local Church“ is used in the legi- 
slation of the Empire. But, in the legisla- 
tion, this expression has a meaning totally 
different from .the one ascribed to it in fo- 
reign countries. And in the name of justi- 
ce, or even plain honesty, ii is not per- 
missible to use this expression for a wea- 
pon, without having attempted to under- 
stand its meaning. 

When after many Vent. and suf- 
ferings, the Russian people chose, by com- 
mon agreement, Michail Romanoff for its 
hereditary monarch (such is the noble ori- 
gin of the imperial power in Russia), itin- 
vesved him with all the rights it posses- 
sed itself. By force of this election the 
Monareh became the head of the people in 
church matters, as well as in the matters 
of civic governing. A head of the people 
in ehureh matters and, in this sense, the 
Head of the local church. but in this sen- 
se alone. The people did not hand over and 
could not hand over to its monarch rights 
it did not posses itself; and I do not sup- 
pose that the Russian pecple could be ac- 
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cused of having the pretension to be able 


to govern the Church. From the very be- 


ginniug, it had a voice in the election of 
its Bishops, like all other nations, which 
compose the Orthodox Church: with this 
voice, it could entrust its representative. 
It has the right, or rather the duty to see 
that. the decisions of its pastors and coun- 
cils should be carried out: with this right 
it could entrust the man of its choice and 
his descendants: lt had the right to defend 
its faith against all alien assault and vio- 
lence: with this right it could entrust its 
ruler. But it had no authority whatever in 
matters of conscience, general discipline, 
dogmatic teaching and church government: 
consequently, it could not entrust its Zar 
with all these, which is quite sufficiently 
proved by all the subsequent events. A 
Patriarch was deposed in our country: — 
not by the will of the Monarch, but by 
the council of Eastern Patriarchs and Rus- 
sian Bishops. In the course of time, the 
Patriarch was replaced by the Synod. And 
again this change was instituted not by the 
Emperor's authority, but by the same Ea- 
stern Bishops, who have founded the Rus- 
sian Patriarchate, with the consentment of 
the lay powers. These facts prove suffi- 


ciently, that the title of the Head of the 
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Church can have no actual or possible mea- 
ning, but the one of the head of the peo- 
ple in church matters, and most assuredly 
a8 Soon as this meaning is admitted, all 
the accusations, founded on the double in- 
terpretation, fall to the ground. 

But possibly cur accusers may find in 
the history of Bysantium that, which is over- 
thrown by the history of Russia, and, per- 
haps, Bysantium will have to justify the 
title of the Head of the Church, given to 
the Emperor, in a different and a broader 
sense of this word? Perchance Bysantium 
imported into our country the belief into a 
lay Head of the Church, along with its — 
coat of arms and its imperial title? Per- 
haps, we are founding it on the example of 
the Paleolog, who was driven to apostasy 
by his despair and his desire to pay the 
assistance of the West; or on the example 
of the Isaurians, who reestablished the mi- 
litary renown of the Empire, by their deeds 
of valour, but whose misdirected blind zeal 
created a heresy (which does not prevent 
them from receiving, in our days, the prai- 
ses of protestant historans); or on the 
example of Heracles, saviour of his coun- 
try, but an open protector of monothelism, 
or, lastly, on the example of. Constantius 
himself, son of Constantine, whose iron 
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hand clutched Pope Liberius, but was de- 
molished by the holy intrepidity of Athana- 
sius, Bishop of Alexandria? Perhaps, it was 
from Bysantium that we borrowed the doc- 
trine, that all these sovereigns, though he- 
relies and apostates, were Heads of the 
Church, like other emperors whom  Pa- 
triarchs excommunicated from the Church 
for their resistance to the the decrees of 
church discipline? But the history of the 
Eastern Church speake more clearly than 
the history of Russia, and, in this case, we 
do not deny the inheritance of the Bysan- 
tian idea. We believe, with the Greeks, that 
though being the Head of the Church in re- 
spect of many matters, concerning the 
church, the Monarch has as much right, as 
his subject, to the freedom of.his religious 
conscience and human reasoning; that he 
does not represent a sort of an oracle mo- 
ved by some invisible force, as it is clai- 
med by the Bishops of Rome, that, being 
free, he may fall intc error, and that, in 
case such a misfortune should occur (which 
God forbid), in spite of the constant pray- 
ers of the faithful, — the Emperor would 
not in the least lose his claims to the obe- 
dience of his subjects in all lay matters, 
and yet, that, in such a case, the Church 
would. not lose any of its majesty and com- 
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pleteness, as its only true Head can never 
be subject to weakness. In such a case, 
there would be one Christian less in her 
bosom, that is all. 


Is this explanátion —— the only one the 
Church ean allow — sufficient to silence 
- calumny? I am afraid, it is not sufficient. 
Ill will can feign a greater ignorance, than 
it really is guilty of, if it can profit by 
all the advantages of ignorance, In order 
to contradict us, it will cite the signature 
of the Emperor affixed to the decrees of 
the Synod, as if the right to publish a law 
and to insist on its being acted upon is the 
same a3 the right to give out new laws. 
It will certainly point to the influence of 
the Emperor in the calling of the Bishops 
and members of the Synod, whicb has ta- 
ken the place of a Patriarch, as if, from 
the remotest times, the calling of Bishops, 
even of Roman Bishops, did not depend on 
lay power, the power of the nation or the 
monarch, and as if the same dependence 
does not exist even to this day in many 
countries of the Roman-Catholie faith*). 
It would be difficult to foresee all the sub- 


*) Iam merely discussing the principle from the 
point of view of the Church, not its application, which, 
as everything else in the world, may be imperfect or 
mixed with abuse. 
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terfuges ill will and mistrust may invent. 
But what I have said ought to be enough 
not to allow to the truly well meaning 
people the repetition of an accusation, de- 
void of any foundation and perfectly ridi- 
culous in the eyes of every dispassionate 
and enlightened man. 
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The Stichera of the last kiss. 


(Hymns of the Eastern Churches. Rev. J. M. Neale. ) 


The following Stichera, which are ge- 
nerally attributed to S. John Damascene, 
form, perhaps, one of the most striking 
portions of the service of the Eastern 
Church. They are sung towards the conclu- 
sion of the Funeral Office, while the friends 
and relations are, in turn, kissing the 
corpse: the Priest does so last of all. Im- 
mediately afterwards, is is borne to the 
grave; the Priest casts the first earth on 
the coffin, with the words, ‘‘The earth is 
the Lords and all that therein is: the 
compass of the world, and they that dwell 
therein." 


Take the last kiss,—the last for ever! 
Yet render thanks amidst your gloom: 


He, severed from his home and kindred, 
Is passing onwards to the tomb: 
For earthly labours, earthly pleasures, 
And carnal joys, he cares no more: 
Where are his kinsfolk and acquaintance? 
They stand upon another shore, 
Let us say, around him pressed, 
Grant him, Lon», eternal rest! 


The hour of woe and separation, 
The hour of falling tears is this: 
Him that so lately was among us 
For the last time of all we kiss: 
Up to the grave to be surrendered, 
Sealed with the monumental stone, 
A dweller in the house of darkness, 
Amidst the dead to lie alone. 
Let us say, around him pressed, 
Grant him, Lorp, eternal rest! 


Life, and life's evil conversation, 
And all its dreams, are passed away : 
The soul hath left her tabernacle: 
Black and unsightly grows the clay. 
The golden vessel here lies broken: 
The tongue no voice of answer knows: 
Hushed is sensation, stilled 1s motion; 
Toward the tomb the dead man goes. 
Let us cry with heart's endeavour, 
Grant him rest that is for ever! 
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What is our life? A fading flower; 
A vapour, passing soon away; 
The dewdrops of the early morning :—— 
Come gaze upon the tombs to- day. 
Where now is youth? Where now is beauty, 
And grace of form, and sparkling eye? 
All, like the summer grass, are withered ; 
All are abolished utterly! 
While our eyes with grief grow dim, 
Let us weep to Curist for him! 


Woe for that bitter, bitter moment, 
The fearful start. the parting groan. 
'The wrench of anguish, from the body 
When the poor soul goes forth alone! 
Hell and destruction are before her; 
Earth in its truest worth she sees; 
A flickering shade; a dream of error; 
A vanity of vanities. 
Sin in this world let us flee, 
That in heaven our place may be. 


Draw nigh, ye sons of Adam; viewing 
A likeness of yourselves in clay: 

Its beauty gone; its grace disfigured; 
Dissolving in the tomb’s decay; 

The prey of worms and of corruption, 
In silent darkness moulderiny on; 
Earth gathers round the coffin, hiding | 
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The brother, now for ever gone. 
Yet we crv, around him pressed, 
Grant him, Lorp, eternal rest! 


When, hurried forth by fearful angels, 
The soul forsakes her eertly frame, 
Then friends and kindred she forgetteth, 
And this worlds cares havenomore claim, 
Then passed are vanity and labour; 
She hears the Judge's voice alone; 
She sees the ineffable tribunal: 
Where we, too, cry with suppliant moan, 
For the sins that soul hath done, 
Grant Thy pardon, Holy One! 


Now all th» organs of the body, 
So full of energy before, 
Have lost perception, know not motion, 
Can suffer and can act no more. 
The eyes are closed in death’s dark shadow; 
The ear can never hear again, 
The feet are bound; the hands lie idle; 
The tongue is fast as with a chain. 
Great and mighty though he be, 
Every man is vanity. 


Behold and weep me, friends and brethren! 
Voice, sense, and breath, and motion gone; 
But yesterday I dwelt among you; 

Then death's most fearful hour came on. 
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Embrace me with the last embracement, 

Kiss me with this, the latest kiss; 
Never again shall I be with you; 

Never with you share woe or bliss. 
I go toward the dread tribunal 

Where no man's person is preferred; 
Where lord and slave, where chief and soldier, . 

Where rich and poor alike are heard: 
One is the mauner of their judgment: 

Their plea and their condition one: 
And they shall reap in woe or glory 

The earthly deeds that they have done. 
I pray you, brethren, I adjure jou, 

Pour forth to Curist the ceaseless prayer, 
He would not doom me to Gehenna, 

But in His Hlory give me share! 
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The Supremacy of the Pope. 


From the article of the Right Reverend Antonius, 
now Bishop of Oufa, “The Superiority of the Orthodoxy 
over the Papist Doctrine, as described by Vladimir So- 
lovieff", against the work of Vladimir Solovieff “La 
Russie et |’ Eglise Universelle", in which the religious 
ideals of the author are reduced to the two following 
propositions: 1) The Church ought tobe given the pow- 
er over the State and to act through the State Legis- 
lature, 2) The Church ought to have here on earth a 
religious infallible center in its supreme Oecumenical 
Chief — the Pope of Rome. 


By taking up wordly means of activity, 
the Romish Church has gradually made a 
law of the imperfections, which are inhe- 
rent in any worldly community. These im- 
perfections are: firstly, the impossibility. of 
a general agreement in natural life and 
consequently the necessity of obeying some 
one person, and secondly, the fact of 
every day life and the moral law having 
grown so wide apart, that to find the lat- 
ter and to consider life in its light 1s. also 
deemed an impossibility, and so an impli- 
.cit obedience to the will of the higher po- 
wer is demanded from a man, and the 
higher power itself is deemed immutable, 
in spite of its possible moral imperfections. 
As the outcome of all this in Romanism we 
8ee: 1) the doctrine of the exclusive perso- 
nal rule of the Pope, and 2) of his in- 
fallibilitv. In natural life, implicit obe- 
dience to a single supreme power is a bles- 
sing, and, at certain epochs, the one means - 
of keeping the people from natural de- 
struction, from anarchy, violence and other 
similar evils. But in the life of the Church 
which not only is not afraid to die for the 
sake of truth, but insists that this shall be 
the aim of her new children who join her, 
demanding from them that they should 
crucify the old Adam and be baptizced 
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into the death of Christ, — and so we 
maintain that in the life of the Church, to 
fear we are receiving not the exterior harm 
from other men, but the rule of moral pas- 
sions, which have no fear of any exterior, 
morally fallible power and which, in Rome, 
have been placed on the throne of Christ 
along with power itself. These bodiless 
powers are the true enemies of the Church, 
they do not destroy the body, but they 
send the soul into perdition, and we say, 
that such enemies can be killed by Him 
alone, who has killed them in Himself, 
who is holy not only in dogmatic defin- 
itons, but ,,who had done no violence nei- 
ther was any deceit in his mouth” (25. 
LIII, 9). — Christ alone, who alone can be 
the immediate Steward and Head of the 
Church. This is the first principle, which 
the Russian Church puts forward against 
Popery and which represents a belief espe- 
cially dear to the heart of a Christian. 

Let us set it down in detail. We 
know that the content of the Church is 
the new life of grace, which is revealed to 
us in the example and the life of Jesus 
Christ and was confirmed to us by His 
dogmas and the dogmas of the apostles, as 
a life not merely lofty and holy, but true 
as well, standing as it does in complete 
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harmony with the Divine nature, and the 
laws of being created by God. To the num- 
ber of such beliefs, confirming our Christ- 
ian will on an impregnable foundation, is 
to be referred also the promise that the 
new and blessed life which began with the 
coming of Christ, will not only not pass 
away on earth. but will not be obscured, 
will not be overcome by the gates of Hell, 
wil have neither stain nor blemish, will 
not break its bonds of union with Christ, 
as a living body can not be severed from 
its head, or as a growing branch can not 
be severed from the tree. But such saneti- 
ty in the general Christian faith cannot 
belong to any separate person, to any dis- 
trict, or local church: all these gain their 
sanctity only through belonging to the uni- 
versal chnrch, while its separate parts, 
being directed by sinful mortals, can not 
be unconditionally holy. To be holy, the 
church cannot have a sinful source for its 
life, a sinful head; its one Head is Christ. 
Single rule over the church cannot be ac- 
cepted, from its very nature. To be a 
church, to be a supernatural union, renoun- 
cing the old man, the church should not 
have a single visible head; from such a po- 
wer, the church, taken as a whole, . must 
be free. Parishes and dioceses as well as 
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individuals, only strive to express the 
church's perfection, —- they are guided by 
a benign yet human will: on the other hand, 
the whole universal church, in which the 
manifestation is not different from the real- 
ity, only so long remains the church, as it 
is directed by Christ, and by him alone, 
This precious truth of Orthodoxy will stand 
before us with perfect clearness, if we turn 
our eyes to the struggle of good and evil 
within, on the basis of which the whole 
purport of the Christian faith in general 
is made clear. The fall of Adam, and our 
continuance in a state ef sin consist pre- 
cisely in this, that we, even in the good 
impulses of our wills, soon forget our work, 
and fix our eyes upon ourselves, on our 
^T", and feast ourselves on proud thoughts. 

The new and blessed life consists, on 
the contrary, in this, that a man has re- 
nouneed himself, and lives for God. The 
difference between those who live this and 
the other life, at once declares itself in 
their undertakings. The former gathers 
from life the external fruits of his under- 
takings, in order to find delight in them; 
the latter, according to the Christian 
teaching, gives his whole life into the hands 
of God, and is concerned only with the- 
purity of his intention and impulses, dwel- 
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ling in perfect certainty that the issue of - 
every undertaking is in the hands of God, 
and God does not desire evil for man, and 
if our will is ready to bow to Him, then 
no one can hinder God from performing 
His purpose. The church, like a life full of 
holiness, altogether united with the will 
of God, for this very reason, when taken 
as a whole, cannot be guided by any other 
will. except God's, cannot and must not 
view its destinies with human, sinful un- 
derstanding, but must accept all that be- 
falls it as the direct will of God: its very 
life, these very happenings, as being the 
circumstances of the universal church, are 
nothing other than that dwelling of Christ 
with us, that presence of God among us, . 
that moving of His word among us (in the 
words of the presanctified liturgy), which 
was represented by the divine pillar of fire 
at the Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
foretold by the great prophets, and initia- 
ted by the coming of Christ. ,,My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest‘, says the Lord to Moses (Exodus 
XXXIIL, 14). „They have not rejected thee‘, 
He says to Samuel, ,,but they have rejec- 
ted Me". (I Samuel, VIII, 7). These words 
are especially worthy of note, because they 
were Spoken by reason of the fact that the 
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people of the Old Testament were dissatis- 
fied with the direct guidance of God, and 
wished to have at their head a wordly, 
sinful will. It is just this lack of faith in 
Divine Providence, and His real guidance 
in life which is shown by the Latin church 
and its defender, when he asserts that for 
the guidance of the church by Christ, with- 
out the Pope, there would be required on 
every occasion a supernatural interference 
of the Divine Will. Supernatural? we ask, 
— but why? For not a hair falls from our 
heads without the Will of God; but direct 
— this is indeed true. But for what reason 
do we strive, when we accept the Christian 
faith, for what end do we find strength, in 
baptism, to renounce the world, if not 
through faith in the immediate guidance of 
hfe by God? Ifthis is doubtful to you, 
then begin by cancelling the Gospels, the 
Prophets and the Psalms. In that case, to 
what end do we discuss dogmas, when in- 
stead of Christianity, we follow Nihilism? 
But for us, who believe in the Gospel, the 
dogma of God’s direct supervision of the 
righteous life on earth, and the victory 
over the gates of Hell, is the dearest testa- 
ment of our Savior, and we believe that 
the living power of our faith is expericn- 
eed in this very matter. It was in this 
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the idea: to direct or have power over 
the church mean, an entire control over 
all the most important moments of its 
ecclesiastical life? But does history depend 
on the Popes? Do they direct all those in- 
tellectual, moral, political, literary and even 
cosmographical and hygienic influences, 
under which the life of the church is sha- 
ped? But at the same time, who will deny 
that the ordinances of the Pope can hardly 
embrace the hundredth part of the life of 
the church, while ninety-nine hundredths, 
according to the Papist’s belief in the Po- 
pe’s guidance, happen accidently: all the 
faith that they lived in the unity of the 
church, until the triumph of the Christian 
empire, when there were no obligatory au- 
thorities, when obedience was only secu- 
red through faith and respect for the au- 
thorities, when there were none who doubt- 
ed Christ's. presence, 

Thus the life of the Church is direc- 
ted by Christ, but through whom? Through 
all the circumstances of history, and, fur- 
ther, through the holy men who appear at 
all times (liturgy of Basil the Great). To 
affirm that the church is directed by the 
Pope, is a logical cantradiction, resulting 
from the identification of the church with 
the state. We ask the Papists: does not 
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migrations of races, appearances of new 
sciences, earthquakes, famines, plagues and 
pestilences, factors in the  religio-moral 
creation of mankind, or the life of the 
church — are all these accidental? Then 
what remains to us, of the teaching of the 
church as the Body of Christ, vivified by 
His Spirit, if that life hardly goes beyond 
its skin, while the nervous system and the 
circulation of the blo^d go on entirely inde- 
pendent of it? Or do you wish to afilrm 
that all the influences of the life of the 
church which proceed from men or from 
nature, are harmoniously directed by cod, 
to the one end of salvation, and are the 
paths of the divine guidance of the church? 
Then dismiss the vain idea of the direction 
of the church ^y the Pope, of the need of 
such absolute powers for a will which in- 
fluences only a minute part of the life of 
church, and admit that Christ is its imme- 
diate Helmsman, its only Head; Concer- 
ning the necessity of recognising equally 
all sides of the church’s life, Solovieff him- 
self says excellently (123): ,,Based on uni- 
ty of faith, the universal church, like a 
social body, real and living, must likewise 
show unity of action, sufficient to with- 
stand at any moment of its historical exi- 
stence the united efforts of hostile force, 
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which wish to destroy it by disharmony. 
Unity of action for a social body, extensive 
and ordered, demands a whole system of 
organic functions, subservient toa common 
center, which can set them in motion at a 
given moment, in any desired direction”. 
Tell us who can rule such forces of the 
church’s life, as life and death, famine and 
harvest, the appearance of new sciences, 
or the birth of religious jeniuces? He 
alone who has the key of Hell and 
Death -- that is, Christ. This Helms- 
man is invisible to the eyes of the senses 
but His doings are revealed to the eye of 
the conscience, and to history. He himself 
acts, knowing the self- will and pride of these 
in his vessel, and therefore demanding from 
them only obedience to His directions. He 
hides from them his future intentions, that 
they may not try to fulfill them according 
to their own unskilled understanding, and 
that they may in all things have recourse 
to Him, not departing from His mind. 
When sins or heresies convulse the 
church, the Lord sends leaders, miracle— 
workers, or teachers, who declare the truth 
to men, and the truth prevails. But agaiu 
the truth so prevails that our race, ,,adul- 
 terous and sinful”, may clearly see that it 
is the Lord who does it, and not men; it 
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prevails through the universal chureh. The 
Roman Catholies point to the absence of 
such outward signs, distinguishing the uni- 
versal church from unauthorised gatherings, 
and the lack of unanimity in recently for 
med churches. Butif these signs were pre- 
sent, if this unanimity were assured before- 
hand, then wherein would the working 
of the Holy Spirit consist? In what way 
would be expressed in this the Will of 
Christ — the Head of the Church? It is just. 
in this that His power in life is shown, 
that through men, by seeming accicent, 
and sometimes by the political acts of 
emperors who summon councils, -— He him- 
self gathers together a sacred concert for 
the victorious enunciation of His Will. 
Earthly calculations and purposes, which 
are directed to the external aspect of af- 
fairs, and are initiated with foolish infa- 
tuation by modern rationalstie science, 
have not a greater power in this manifesta- 
tion than had in the birth of Christ in 
Bethlehem, foretold a thousand years be- 
fore, the haughty ordinance of universal 
enrollment, which led Joseph to go ,,to be 
enrolled in his own ciby". There have been 
rebellious assemblies under the same exter- 
nal form as the Ecumenical Councils, but 
not form but content is the true active 
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principle in the life of the church. The lie 
cowers subserviently at the feet of the 
great ones of the earth, wavering between 
dogma and policy, but the truth thunders 
victoriously from the lips of the propage- 
tors of the Faith, by wonders and martyr- 
dom accomplishing the testimony of its 
genuineness, and by its benign action upon 
the life of the church, soon convincing 
every sincere conscience that it comes from 
God. Thus not the external signs of 
nuiversality, and much less the place 
(Rome), serve as the highest evidences of 
truth, for to fix a place for it, as the Pa- 
pists. co, is a direct overthrow of the Word 
of God: ,,Neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, Jo there! for, behold,* the kingdom of 
God is within you".. (Luke, XVII, 21). God 
chooses the Ecumenical Council as the or- 
gan of His will, precisely because the eter- 
nal reason cannot distinguish it, but only 
the conscience, and in order that man’s 
ealeulations and man's will should not en- 
ter into its constitution.... 
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Victor Stepanoff, rector. 
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ALASKA. 

Sitka. St. Michael’s Cathedral; St. Mary’s Church; 
Rev. Antonius Dashkevich, rector; Missionary School. 
J. Popoff and S. Cherepnin, professors. 

Juneau. St. Nicholas Church; Rev. Alexander Jaro- 
shevich. 
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York. — St. Nicholas’ Church. Very Rev’d Archiman- 
drite Raphael, rector. Rev. Michael Husan, ass’t. 
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Distribution of the population in the 
Russian Empire according to 


chief creeds. 


The Central Commity for Statistics has just publi- 
shed an interesting work concerning the „Distribution 
of the population in the Russian Empire according 10 
chief creeds“. The above mentioned work, being an 
extract of the rich material accumulated by the first 
General Census of our Country in 1897, has not merely 
a scientific value but a highly practical significance as 
' well. 

The sum total of the Russian population is 
125,668,000, of which, toward 28 Jan. 1897, 87,384,000 
otherwise 69,54 pc. were Orthodox; 2,173,000 otherwise 
1,72 pc. were the old believers or belonging to dissent; 
11,420,000 or 9,09 pc. were Roman Catholics; 3,743,000 
or 2,98 pe. were protestants of various denominations; 
the remaining Christians numbered 1,220,000 or 0,97 pc.; 
Mahometans numbered 13,888,000 or 11,06 pc; Jewish 
faith numbered 5,189,000 or 4,18 pc., and the remaining 
non Christians 644,000 or 0,50 pe. And so the first place 
in the whole country belcngs, so far as the number is 
concerned, to the Orthodox, then follow: the Mahome- 
tans, the Roman Catholic, the Jews, the Protestants 
and Russians, practicing the old faith. Examining the 
order of the creeds in different regions, we note that, 
in 50 governments of European Russia, the Orthodox, 
representing the totality of 81,81 pe., form everywhere 
more than the half of the population of separate go- 
vernments, except the governments of Oufa (43,65 pc), 
Vilna (26,1 pe.), Lifland (14,83 pc.) Estland (9,17 po.), 
Courland (8,79 pe.) and Kovno (2,98 pc.). 

Lhe Old-believers and the dissenters represent 
1,85 pe. of the total population in 50 governments of 
European Russia, showing the greatest number in the 
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governments of: Perm (7,17 pe.), Vitebsk (5,57 pe.), Nish- 
ni Novgorod (5,54 pe.), the Territory of the Don Cosak 
(5,07 pe.), Saratoff (4,71 pc), Moscow (4,01 pc.), Calouga 
(3,71) Samara (3,52), Pskoff (3,17), Viatka (3,18), Oren- 
burg (3,08), Kostroma (2,81) "Vladimir (2,45), Novgorod 
(2,24), Kovno (2,08), Simbirsk (2,05) and so on. 

The Roman Catholics represent 4,64 pe. of the total 
population of the 50 governments of European Russia, 
giving more than 10 pc. in the governments of Kovno 
(76,62), Vilna (5881), Vitebsk and Grodno (23,99), Cour- 
land (11,14) and Minsk (10,22). 

Protestants of various denominations, representing 
8,47 pe. of the total population of the 50 governments 
in European Russia, give more than 10 pc. in the go- 
vernments of Estland (89,85) Lifland (79,87), Courland 
(76,37) and St. Petersburg (12,59 pc.). 

The Mahometans form 3,80 pc. of the population in 
the region under our examination and give more than 
10 pe. in the governments of Oufa [50,03 pe.], Astrakhan 
[80,60], Kazan [28,75], Orenburg [22,66], Crimea [12,14], 
and Samara [10,37]. 

The Jews, representing 4,08 pe. of the total popu- 
lation in the region which interests as, give more tban 
10 pe. in the governments of Grodno [17,28 pe], Minsk 
[15,77], Kovno [13,71], Volyn [13,31], Vilna [12,90], 


Cherson [12,82], Podolia [12,12], Kieff [12,08], Mogileff 


[11,92], Vitebsk [11,80] and Bessarabia [11,69 po.]. 


Freedom and Constraint in Matters 
of Faith. 


V. 
A i. 


"The inclination to overthrow firm and 
established institutions and substitute for 
them innovations and revolutions is sooner 
the characteristic of the vile mob, than of 
a noble mind”, 

Patriarch Photius. 


“Qur periodical press has raised the 

“question of the freedom of religious 
.Conseienee and discusses it very diligently. 
But in the great quantity of opinions, ex- 
pressed by people belonging to different 
parties, it's hardly possible to find some- 
thing new and original. Everything is as 
old as the question itself, which, having 
been put nineteen centuries ago, has never 
ceased to occupy the greatest thinkers and 
law givers of the Christian world. However 
we need not lament the fact; in the old 
one can find a good deal that is new, if 


one takes the trouble to think it over. This 
is why we have decided to acquaint the 
readers of the present essay with the 
growth of the question of the freedom of 
freedom of conscience and its present posi- 
tion in our country, 


I. 


If discordant and even opposed opini- 
ons have been expressed in relation to the 


freedom of religious conscience, the reascn - 


of it is to be sought in the difference of 
the fundamental points of view, from which 
this question can be examined. There are 
three such points of view. Firstly, 
. one can ask whether a man is free to de- 
-termine his faith only by the interior voice 
of his conscience, or is there anybody who 
has the right to force him to believe what 
he does not want to believe? In this we 


are obviously concerned with thé question 


whether anything can justify the con- 
straint over personal religious convic- 
tions of a man by exterior constraining 
measures. Secondly, one ean ask, 
whether a man is free to profess, that is to 
manifest in his exterior life, his religious 
beliefs, whatever they might be, or is he 
to be limited in this by some exterior and 
consequently constraining power? 
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Thirdly, one can formulate the follow 
ing question: has a separate body of peo- 
ple, bound by the same faith (for instance, 
the Orthodox Church in our Country) the 
right to pretend to the especial protection 
of the National Laws, in preference to other 
religious communities, or should all reli- 
gious associations have the same importan- 
ce in the eyes of the National Laws. 

The first of these three questions is 
the question of the freedom of be- 
lief, the seeond— of the freedom of 
confession of faith, the third— 
of the freedom of the Church. 

. Religious belief springs forth from the 
natural bent of the human spirit towards 
uod and its indestructible need of commu- 
nion with God. Faith is communion with 
God, founded on the certainty that the in- 
visible, that what we expect, is as real as 
what we already possess. This certainty 
has the character of definite convictions, 
prescribing to our minds to think of God 
ün à certain way and in no other, and to 
our wills to carry out in practical activity 
certain moral principles and no others. If 
you eonsider faith in this light, it is out 
of reach of everything, that stands outside ` 
our soul; it could be influenced by an ex- 


. terior anthority, in case it feels an instinc- 
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tine trust in this authority, by arguments 
of reason, by the direct testimony of inte- 
rior religious experience and, ultimately, 
by the divine grace of the Holy Spirit; as 
"to the measures of constraint, they can 
not touch it in the least, as they act in a 
region which is alien to it, in the region 
of the physical, the material, not the spi- 
ritual, In this sense, every men has a natural 
right, granted to him by God and Nature, 
to believe, what he thinks true, and to 
repudiate what he judges false; every man 
is absolutely free in his religious beliefs. 
This point of view was unknown to the 
Heathen world and belongs to Christianity, 
it was revealed by the Gospels and intro- 
duced into the civilixed life of humanity 
by the Church of the Holy Martyrs. Our 
Saviour Jlimself implanted the King- 
dom of Heaven in terrestrial regions by 
his words and his works alone, and, like- 
wise, ordered His apostles to employ only 
means of spiritual and moral character. 
that the belief in Him should spread, and 
no exterior or constraining means. When 
his disciples — James and John —- wanted 
to call down the fire on the inhabitants of 
a certain Samaritan village, who refused to 
receive the Lord, the Lord said unto them: 
"Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
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are of; for the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them” 
(Luke 9, 55, 56). hat is to say, people , 
ought not te allowed to undergo physical 
suffering and death, in order that. the sa- 
lutary faith in the Son of God should be 
awakened and established in the hearts of 
men. Towards this end, there exist diffe- 
rent means — earnest preaching and the 
power of God, aeting through the prea- 
chers. Sending this disciples to preach the 
Gospel in the boundaries of Judea, our Sa- 
viour spoke thus to them: ,,And as ye go, 
preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand; heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely vou have received, freely give... and 
when you come into an house, salute it, 
and if the house be worthy, let your peace 
come upon it... And whosoever shall 
not receive you, nor hear your words, when 
ye depart out of that house or city, shake 
off the dust of your feet" (Matthew 10, 
7--14). After His resurrection, His legacy 
to His disciples was to eonquer the whole . 
world by the same means: .,Go ye into 
al the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall saved; but he that believeth 
not, shall be damned" (Mark 16, 15—-16). 
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The Apostles fulfilled the commadment of 
the Divine Teacher; not only did they 
shun all constraint in matters of faith, but. 
all ,,secret and shameful ways", in gene- 
ral; without having recourse to cunning or 
defacements of the word of God, but by 
revealing the truth, they offered themselves 
.to the conscience of every man before God 
and, in this way, they founced faith not 
on tbe wisdom of man, but on the power 
of God (compare with the 2 Corinthians 1, 
2 and others; and 1 Corinthians 2, 5). 

But if, in their missionary activities, 
the disciples of Christ always remained 
true to the evangelic spirit of tolerance to- 
wards the professors of other creeds, if 
they always stood up for the principle of 
the freedom of faith (,,for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin",--Romans 14, 23), the 
opposite principle of violence and eonstraint 
continued for a long time, before it gave 
plaee to the new. This principle was esta- 
blished only through the struggle of the 
Martyrs for the sake of Christ's faith, a 
struggle in which were used only spiritual 
weapons, amongst others, the justification 
of the righteousness of their cause. Ter- 
tullian defended the freedom of faith as 
follows: ,,natural and social right demands, 
that every man should worship what he 
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wills”. The religion of one man can not 
be either harmful or useful for another. 
But it is not proper that one religion should 
use force towards another. Religion must 
be accepted through free conviction, not 
through constraint; sacrifices to God should 
b» made with a free heart" (Epistle to Sca- 
pula, chapter 1, 2). mE 

Lactantius said the same: ,,force should 
not be used here, because in religion force 
is out of place. Words should be used ra- 
ther than scourges, so that there might be 
freedom either to accept or to refute it... 
Let them imitate us and explain every- 
thing with exactitude. We do not ensnare 
anybody, as we are accused of: we teach 
we prove, we expound our doctrine. We do 
not retain anybody against their will: he, 
in whom there is no faith and piety, is 
not wanted by God” (Concerning Truth, 
chapter 20). 

The holy truth, for the sake of which 
so much Christian blood was shed, trium- . 
phed at last and the Emperor Constantius 
the Great openly announced it to the world 
in his famous ediet of Milan, in 312. In it 
we read: ,,we grant to the Christians arid 
all other people the right to follow the re- 
ligion they choose; we grant to everyone 
the right to profess the worship, towards 
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which he is inclined... We think it good, 
that the freedom we grant to the Christians 
Should extend to all our -other subjects, so 
that no one’s worship should be interrup- . 
tee’ (Lactantius, Concerning the Death of 
the Persecutors, chapter 48). 

Since the time this edict was made 
public, the freedom of religious 
belief has grown to be a vital factor 
in civilized life and remains so to ‘this day. 
It is true, though, that it was often sacri- 
ficed for the sake of measures of constraint 
as early as the days of Constantine the 
Great, who turned to them in his struggle 
with paganism. But the Chreh never ap- 
proved of this treatment of the heathen; 
and its missionaries spread Christ’s faith, 
cross, and not sword, in hand. In our days 
also the missionary activity of the Church 
is accomplished by means of a totally dif- 
ferent character; if the help of the states 
is secured to the missions, it only finds 
expression in the material support of their 
exterior organisation and in the protection 
against the violence of the alien, but never 
in using force, so that the latter may be 
converted. | | 

In this wise, the freedom of religious 
belief 1s an in de structible characteristic of 
human nature, and every man has an ina- 
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lienable right to belong to that creed, which 
he chose for himself, freely and deliber- 
ately. In this sense, religious freedom has 
been established in the world by Christi- 
"anity and has been uninterruptedly professed 
by the Church of Christ. 


II. 


Religious convietions are different from 
any other convictions in this, that they 
have a natural tendency towards outward 
manifestation, towards penetrating all out- 
ward activity. A man who has faith feels 
a necessity to live according to his faith. 
But how can he satisfy this demand, if he 
lives in a community, belonging to a dif- 
ferent creed. Has he the right to demand 
an unrestricted freedom for the confession 
Of his faith, when this freedom must ne- 
eessarily clash with the freedom of others, 
leading to animosity and strife, which are 
sure to destroy all human intercourse? As 
an instance, the heathen believe their duty 
demand, human sacrifice from them and 
they piously sacrifice, from time to time, 
strangers who live amongst them. Or ano- 
ther instance; the Stundists. who 
deny the existing order of State and Church 
life, doing all they can for its overthrow- 
ing. Must the right to the confession of 
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faith be unrestricted in either case, whem 
by eonfession of faith are meant life prae- 
tices? | 

It is obvious though, that in these ca- 
ses the freedom of religious convictions” 
oversteps the limit of the spiritual region 
and enters the region of external human 
intercourse, the regulating principle: of 
which is not the personal freedom of this 
man or another, but truth and justice. A 
human community, whatever might be its 
objects, will exist only so long, as it 
recognizes and respecte ovjective truth. 
And so, a man, who desires to belong to 
some community, must subordinate his. 
freedom to this truth. 

Let us apply the above to the Ortho- 
dox Chureh, which is accused by some 
people of an excessive tyranny over the 
religious freedom of its adbernets, through 
its dogmatic and cunonie definitions. Has 
a Christian, who wants to be Orthodox, 
not merely in name, but in reality, the 
right to maintain a free attitude towards 
the doctrine and the institutions of the 
Orthodox Church? Has he the right of re- 
pudiating one thing, and of aecepting an- 
other merely in accordance with the decrees 
of his conscience, without any restriction 
on the part of the Church’s Authority? Of 
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eourse, he has no such right, as a son of 
the Church, who has entered it of his own: 
free will. The Lord Jesus Christ wished 
that all those who believe in Him should 
form a single Church body, reaching salva- 
tion, not separately, but all together, bound: 
by the oneness of their faith and their love.. 
At the threshold of his Passion, he prayed. 
to the Father in Heaven: | 

„Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that 
they may be one as we are... Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth.. That. 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in. 
me. and I in thee, that they also muy be one: 
in us... I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one... „(John XVII, 
11,17.21, 28). Accordingly, the faithful must. 
be one (forming a Church), through their- 
being in the One God; and as this being: 
in God is possible for them only through 
their making themselves holy by the truth. 
of Christ; obedience to iruth is necessary 
for ail of them. Christ's truth is to be- 
found only in the Church, and is revealed 
to the world only through the Blessed 
Apostles and their heirs. ,,And they have 
kept thy word... For I have given unto- 
them the words which thou gavest me". 
(John XVII, 6, 8); accordingly the latter 
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are lavested with the divine right of bind- 
ing and loosening the consciences of the 
children of the Church by the word of 
truth, in accordance with what the Saviour 
spoke to them: , whatsoever, ye shall bind 
-on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatscever you shall loose on earth, shall 
be loosed in heaven" (Matthew 18, 18). The 
blessed Apostles always used this right, 
‘whenever distortions of truth threatened 
the union of faith and love. Saint Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians in regard to some 
‘disagreements, which arose amongst them: 
„What will ye? Shall I come. unto ye with 
a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of meek- 
ness?" (1,4, 21). And to the Galatians he 
wrote: ,, As we said before, so I say now 
again, if any man preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that you have received, let 
him be accursed” (Galatians 1, 9). 

With all this, the apostolic Church did 
not forbid every manifestation of the free- 
dom of religious thought: the faithful were 
not deprived of the right to have their 
wn opinions in regard to various questions ` 
of faith, if these opinions were in harmony 
with truth. As an instance, Saint Paul ex- 
presses some of his ideas with regard 10 
married and single life and offers them to 
the faithful as a private opinion and not 
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as a divine command (1 Corinthians, 7, 6, 
2, 5). Also he writes to the Romans, that 
in regard to observing certain holidays and 
eating meat and vegetables they ought to 
let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind (Romans 14, 1, 5), so long as 
they do not dispute over opinions. But it ` 
goes without saying, that the regions, in 
which private opinions are permissible, 
must be firmly restricted, otherwise every- 
thing that constitutes the Christian faith 
may become a subject for discussion and 
Christ’s truth may vanish in the chaos of 
opinions, contradictory to each other and 
excluding each other, and the union of 
faith and love will perish. The Church has 
always pointed out to the faithful the li- 
mits, which their thirst for knowledge 
must not pass. In the apostolic age they 
had to conform with the doctrine which 
the apostles handed over to the represen- 
tatives of the Church. ,,Hold fast, says 
Saint Paul to Timothy, the form of sound 
words, which thou hast heard of me, in 
faith and love, which is in Christ Jesus" 
(2 Timothy, 1, 18). Towards the end of 
the first century, when various heretics 
began to distort ,the form of sound 
words” and to sow strife in the minds. 
and hearts of the faithful, in order to shield 
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the latter from error, the four Gospels 
and the epistles of the apostles were gathe- 
red into one and made universally known, 
which, together with the tradition, entrust- 
ed to the keeping of the immediate discip- 
les of the apostles, were to serve as a test 
in the distinguishing of truth from false- 
hood. : 
Beginning with the second century, the 
teaching of Christ come to be studied by 
people of philosophieal training, and, iu 
course of time, many contradictory opinions 
accumulated around certain topics. When 
the originators of some of these opinions 
attempted, so to speak, to ascribe to them 
the character of religious dogmas, the 
Church stepped forth to defend the truth, 
expressed by the Q£cumenical conscious- 
ness of the faithful, raised on Apostolic 
tradition. Standards of Œcumenical faith, 
that is to say symbols, conformity with 
which was considered a sign of orthodoxy, 
were put forth to oppose private opinions 
of people, who merely studied the christian 
faith in a sort of school boy fashion. More- 
over to defend the binding force of these 
symbols and to garantee the way to salva- 
tion for the faithful, the Church published 
various rules, which excommunicated the 
heretics and the dissenters from the Com- 
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munion of the Church and which prescribed 
penance for those desirous to return into 
the bosom of tlie Church. 

In this fashion, the Church, which is 
called to serve as  ,the pillar and ground 
of the Church” (1 Timothy 3, 15), in restric- 
ting the liberty of religious opinions, ga- 
rantees to all the possession of salutary 
truth, the communion with God and the 
usage of all the means divinely granted 
for the salvation of man. Properly speaking 
this restriction of freedom by the voice of 
truth is real freedom. The Saviour says: 
„and ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free... If the Son 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed" (John 8, 32, 36), that is to say, 
freedom does not consist in the right freely 
to announce and to maintain any sort of 
opinion, but in possessing the truth, to 
which freedom is related, as a sunbeam is 
related to its source—the sun. 


III. 


What objections could be made to this 
kind of ,,restraint'"" in matters of conscience, 
to this ,dogmatism" of the Church? To 
give up the spiritual direction of the faithful, 
giving them complete religious freedom 
— would not the Chureh being self des- 
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traction by so doing? And were the faith- 
ful to revolt against the authority of the 
Church in order freely to believe in what- 
soever the judgement of their consciences 
should dictate, would nct they bring on 
themselves all the fatal consequences, 
which follow protestant individualism? As 
to these consequences, they are so destruc- 
tive for the faith, the Church and the sta- 
te, that any one must think of them se- 
riously. In itself, devoid of the true essence, 
in which it has its being, the freedom of 
faith is à mere empty shell, which the lib- 
erty loving protestants fill with all kinds 
of trifles: and it would be difficult to fore- 
see what it will lead to in the near future, 
following the logical process cf develop- 
ment. ,,What if, lead by the formal right 
of personal liberty of conscience and the 
acknowledged (?) imperfection of mo- 
dern Christianity, a Christian should form 
world—coneepts, which would go against 
the existing state institutions, as obligato- 
ry to everyone, — would not the sta- 
te’s demands of obedience to its verdicts 
be considered as a piece of ,,absolutism’’? 
And would not a Christian be right in in- 
sisting upon the abolition of state institu- 
tions and even in helping to abolish them 
by force, they being obsolete and contra- 
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tradictory to the personal right of the 
freedom of conscience, inferior and not 
doing justice to the superior, new and con- 
sequently more just religious conscience of 
the Christian? Would not this lead to the 
destruction of the Church, as well as of 
the state and: all social order?" 

If the right of the Church to modify 
the freedom of conscience of the faith. 
ful, and if the duty of the latter to obey 
the authority of the former are above 
doubt, then it can easily be understood 
what the attitude of the Church should be 
towards those, who openly disown its au- 
thority and replace its reason by their 
own opinions, towards those, who go against 
the long established order of the Church 
and endeavour to substitute their own 
ideas and beliefs, that is to say towards 
heretics and dissenter’s. The Church can 
not tolerate the latter within its pale, but 
it is its duty to endeavour in every possi- 
ble way to enlighten them with the light of 
truth. At all times it has always tried to 
aecomplish this task, but it has never used 
measures of constraint towards this end. 
„We do not detain any one against their 
will: he who has no faith and no piety is 
not needed by God" (Lactantivs) —— such 
is the attitude of the Church towards this 
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matter. The holy Fathers and instructors 
of Church acted against the destroyers 
of the Church unity with words only, with 
the logical power of argument, with the 
moral power of tradition, with the spiri- 
tual power of the universal consciousness, 
purified by faith, with the superior power 
of the enlightenment of grace. The greatest 
promoters of Orthodoxy, the indefatigarle 
and uncunquerable opposers of the Arians, 
like Saint Athanasius and Saint Basil 
the Great conquered them with cne weapon 
only, which they manipulated with extra- 
ordinary skill,-—with their writings. When 
. these spiritual means proved powerless, the 
Church excommunicated the heretics and 
dissenters. But who can doubt, that this 
latter course is its inalienable right, which 
does not violate the freedom of conscience? 
What can anathema matter for a man, 
who has left the Church of his own free will? 
The act of communication has has a pure- 
ly moral significance and is thought to be 
more necessary to the faithful Children of 
the Church than to _ heretics and dis- 
senters. If, in the hope of shaking obsti- 
nacy and reestablishing truth, the Church 
proclaims the latter to be outside the pale 
of the Church, it warns the former against 
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the consequences of unbelief and error, 
which are fatal for the sou, 

Let us make some brief deductions. 
No one is entitled to the unlimited right 
-of professing religious beliefs. In life's in- 
tercourse the freedom of one, natur- 
ally comes into friction with the freedom 
of the others, and so it must be restricted. 
from the point of view of objective truth, 
regulating the life of every social associa- 
tion. In application to the community of 
the faithful, forming the Church of Christ, 
this’ truth substitutes the absolute truth 
of the teachings of Christ. Accordingly, the 
latter limits the freedom of conscience for 
.all those, who desire and seek communion 
with the Church. And he who neglects 
this communion for the sake of unlimited 
personal freedom, puts himself outside the 


` -Church and ought not to offer to the 


Church his -hypocritical homage. 
IV. 

But in the consciousness of the com- 
munity most often the freedom of con- 
science is linked to the right of all reli- 
gious associations equally to enjoy the 
freedom of professing their faith and of 
being protected by the State laws. In the 
name of tbe freedom of conscience people 


generally insist, that ‚in matters of faith, 
jurisdiction has no voice and is not called 
to interfere. Accordingly, the so-called 
going astray can be considered a crime 
only where freedom of conscience is dis- 
claimed. In its essence, the going astray 
is an awakening of the religious feeling, 
ergo a gravitation of souls towards God, 
accordingly it must be considered good 
and not evil. The existence of a, State 
Church and the consequent limitation of 
the rights of other religious communities 
is a direct violation of the freedom of faith. 
In our country, the latter is manifested in 
the persecution of dissenters, in the pro- 
hibition of being converted from the ortho- 
dox creed to some other, in the oppression 
of the Uniates, and in limiting the rights 
of the Jews”. 

This argument is built on two propo- 
sitions. The first: personal freedom 
of conscience is to be the one law in mat- 
ters of faith; the second: the State 
is called merely to serve the exterior, the 
earthly interests of men, The first, 
as we have already seen, is true only so 
long, as freedom is understood as the for- 
mal principle of the spiritual life of man, 
but it is altogether, false when this princi- 
ple is placed face-to face with the exterior 
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actuality, with the objective truth. As to 
the second, it is too obviously one-si- 
ded and is too evidently the result of pre- 
conceived historical and philosophical the- 
ories, 

The state is an institution, which is 
called to serve not only the material earth- 
ly interest of the community, but the spi- 
ritual and the heavenly as well, amongst 
‘which the religious beliefs of the people 
ought to occupy the first place, because 
faith is the very centre of the moral life of | 
the natien and it is only on the grounds of 
faith that there can exist that interior and 
living link between the state and its sub- 
jects, which is necessary in order that the 
acts of the former should be accepted by 
the latter with a perfect confidence in 
their legality and adequateness, When the 
governing power intentionally shuts its 
eyes to the creed of the people and igno- 
res it, in its catering to the material well- 
fare of the state organism, this organism 
is sure to contract the incurable disease of 
. decomposition. This has been proved above 
any doubt by the histories of the ancient 
and the modern nations. One of the most 
competent representatives of the science of 
the State law says: "the more clearly the 
spiritual power is represented in a state the 
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more powerful and the more important it 
is. Itis only under this conditicn, that the 
feeling of lawfulness, the respect of law 
and trust of the state power is sup- 
ported and strengthened in the masses and 
in social life. Neither the principle of 
state unity, or state wealth, state prospe- 
ritv, nor even the moral principle are 
enough in themselves for the establishment 
of a firm link between the nation and the 
governing people; even moral principle is 
not lasting, is unstable, is devoid of the 
fundamental root, when it is independent 
of the sanction of religion. And the state 
which of its own will denies itself any 
belief whatsoever, for the sake of an im- 
partial attitude towards all beliefs, will 
doubtless be deprived of this centralising, 
agglomerative power". K. P. Pobedonostzeff, 
Moskovski Sbornik, 15; compare 
with the Revue internationale 
de Theologie, Nos. 25, 33. - 

On the other hand, the objeets of the 
Church of Christ ean not and ought not to 
be limited to the region of spirit, in as far 
as this spirit js manifest in-faith, in reli- 
gion. . Our Lord Jesus Christ says: ,,the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was lea- 
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vened” (Matthew, 13, 23). That is to say 
the Church has a great destiny in store,— - 
that of remodeling the whole world after 
its divine model, in accordance with which 
it always commanded the faithful ,,that 
ye put off concerning the former conversa- 
tion the old man, which is corrupt accor- 
ding to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind; and that you 
put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness” 
(Ephesians, 4, 22—-24), —— „put on the new 
man” not only in private life, but in social 
and state life as well. This transformation 
of human life in the spirit of Christ’s 
righteousness and truth, as the greatest 
object of the Church, is also pointed out 
in the following words of onr Saviour: 
„think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace but a 
sword. For Iam come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daugh- 
ter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold” (Matthew 10, 34-36). Then if the ` 
state can:not be indifferent to the beliefs 
of the people, if the Church is called to 
spread the salutary principles of the Christ- 
ian faith into all regions of human 
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activity, it is only natural that these two 
institutions should enter into a close al- 
hance, -- but what sort of alliance preci- 
sely? This question belongs to the cate- 
gory of those questions, which are raised: 
and answered by history alone, in close 
dependence on a multitude of varied cireum- 
stances of historical life of one euvironment 
or another, of one nation or another. Con- 
sequently, in order to make it clear, we also 
must turn to the histories of Byzantium 
and Russia, as we especially have in view 
the relation between an Orthodox 
state and the Orthodox Church, 

The present question first originated in 
the days ot Constantine the Great, when 
he announced he was siding with the 
Christians. In those days was marked the 
fundamental tendency of the solution which 
was to be given to it by the future Empe- 
rors of Bysantium. Having become the mo- 
-narch of the empire, Constantine the Great 
once begun to take an intimate part in the 
progress of the Christian faith. He highly 
valued religious freedom, but at the same 
time he was conscious that he was bound 
especially to further the spread and the 
flourishing of the Christian Chureh in his 
empire. He considered himself the _,,ser- 
vant of God", to whom the Creator entrust- 
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ed the power that the human race, educa- 
ted under his influence, should be called 
to serve the most sacred law, and 
that the most blissful faith should 
be implanted, under the guidance of the 
Most High Being (Eusebius, Life of Con- 
Stantine the Great, II, 28, page 129). He 
started working for the realization of this 
great. object with much energy. First of 
all, he took care legally to place the Christ- 
ian church above all the heathen religious 
communities, and gradually he surrounded 
it by a number of rights and. privileges, 
which gave it the character of.a state re- 
ligion. Then, Constantine the great thought 
it his sacred duty to help the regular in- 
ner growth of the Church by outward 
means. In the light of this he considered 
all dissent and heresy as an attack on the 
truth of Christ and a breaking of the 
Church unity; accordingly, to the end of 
his life, he never failed. to take various 
measures towards the reconciliation of all 
the discontented and combattive elements 
of the Church, trying to ensure victory to 
the orthodoxy in life, that is to say 
to the catholic faith and the catholic 
Chureh. Once, talking to some bishops, he 
said he also was a bishop, adding: ,,you 
are the Bishops of the interior matters of 
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the Chureh, and I may be called the God 
appointed bishop of exterior matters”. 
Whieh means, that bishops are called to 
mind and guide everything, that has a di- 
rect bearing on the faith (the doctrine, the 
Sacraments, the rites, the Church govern- 
ment), and the emperor is to mind the 
exterior application of the faith to life. 
This was also the system of Constan 

tine's heirs in the relation of state and 
Church, with that difference, that later on 
this system got to be more definite and 
sanctioned by the law. Bysantian legis- 
lation thus defines the relation of state and 
Church: 1) in a state, desirous to be truly 
Christian, the clerical and the lay power 
should be of equal rank; 2) they act by 
mutual agreement; 3) the ruling power 
ascribes to the dogmatic and canonic edicts 
of the Church the importance of state laws. 
The first of these positions is founded on 
the teachings of the Scripture that ,,there 
is no power but of God; the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever there- 
fore resisteth the power, resisteth the or- 
dinance of wod” (Romans 13. 1—2; com- 
pare with I Peter 2, 13—17), and that in 
the Church the Lord has „named pastors 
and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
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the edif .ng of the body of Christ, till we 
all come in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God”? (Ephe- 
sians 4, 11--13). The second is the natu- 
ral deduction from the first and the third 
ought to be looked upon as the natural 
expression of that attitude towards the’ 
truth of Christ, which was the very life of 
the bulk of the people of Bysantium until 
the very downfall of Constantinople and 


which Nicephor Grigora defines — perhaps 
too strongly though in the main justly — 
in the following words: ,,sooner the iron 


will change its properties, than the people 
will allow the least alteration in the dog- 
mas of the forefathers” (Grigora I, page 
512). If this attitude penetrated the whole 
edifice of the popular lite, how can Bysan- 
tian legislation be reproached for having 
taken into its protection faith, the dearest 
possession of the people ? 

But the exterior shape taken m the 
indubitable priuciple of the state protecting 
orthodoxy can not be pronounced perfect 
from the point of view of objective truth. 
If the dogmatic and canonic edicts of the 
Church were to be made equal with the 
state law, this would naturally introduce 
the principle of constraint in the attitude 
of the state towards the heretics and the 
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dissenters. The restriction of the civic 
rights of the latter is altogether in keeping 
with the duty of the state to protect the 
popular faith against all attaek: the laws 
of an orthodox country, that is to say of a 
country, the kernel of which is an ortho- 
dox people, could not treat in the same 
way orthodoxy and heteredoxy, otherwise 
the negation of the former, without an in- 
terior discord. But the restriction of rights 
is one thing and legal persecution of the 
professors of a different creed is another: 
violent repressions of heterocoxy contra- 
dicts the Gospel interpretation of the free- 
dom of conscience. Yet, Bysantian emper- 
ors, beginning with Constantine tho Great, 
. often turned to this measure, in the hopes 
of the reconciliation of the Church. It is 
true, though, that they considered this re- 
conciliation rather from a political, than a 
clerical and religious point of view: their. 
object was chiefly the wholeness and tran- 
qnility of the state. In an imperial letter 
to Cyril of Alexandria, ordering the calling 
of the Ephesian Council, it is said, amongst 
other things: ,,above all we care that the 
condition of the Church should be worthy 
of God and in keeping with our times, that 
out of the harmony of all there should 
come peace, and out of peace -in Church 
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matters, there should come an unbroken 
calm" (Christian reading, 77, I, 815). Yet. 
the object does not justify the means, and 
some of the Fathers of the Church are 
very much against the use of restraint in 
matters, which are subject only to the 
rule of conscience. .For instance, this is 
what Saint Hilary of Pouatié writes to the 
emperor Constantius, a follower of Arius: 
„You are appointed in order, that all should 
enjoy sweet freedom. The peace of the 
Church can not be reestablished, its torn 
up condition can not be mended, unless 
all, being freed from every servitude, re- 
ceive the possibility to line according to 
their conviction. If you use your author- 
ity even for the sake of the true faith, 
can it be that the bishops do not contra- 
diet, saying to you: God is the Creator of 
the world; He does not need enforced obe- 
dience; He does not seek enforced confes- 
sion" (The same, II, 548). 

However, in the matter we are’ exam- 
ining, it is necessary to discern that side, 
which can be justified by the imperfections 
of the outward forms of social life. If all 
the forms of falsehood and error are to 
supercede the truth of religion and if the 
state is called to use exterior means in 
putting aside all the obstacles on the road 
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towards this goal —, then we are to be 
allowed to lose sight of the fact, that 
Christ’s truth, in many cases, does not 
reach the hearth of the erring and produ- 
ces no desirable effect merely because of 
such conditions of life, which have nothing 
in common with interior convictions and 
the destruction of which, accordingly, 
out not to be considered a violation of the 
freedom of faith? Undoubtedly, this point 
of view guided those amongst the Fathers 
and the teachers of the Church, who were 
inclined towards measures of constraint. 
Augustine the Blissful writes concerning 
the dissent of the Donatists: ,,we personal- 
ly know how many are those, who, being 
already convinced of the evident truth and 
desiring to be orthodox, postponed from 
day to day the realization of this inten- 
tion, in the fear of taunts on 
the part of their former co- 
religionists.. Not a few are these 
also, who are bound by the heavy 
fetters of old custom... And 
how many are those, who take the heresy 
of the Donatists for the true Church merely 
hecause Security hasmadethem 
careless and slovenly in the under- 
standing of truth. For how many the road 
to the Church was oostructed by the talk 
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of calumniators. How many... re- | 
mained in the heresy of the Donatists 
simply because they were born in’ 
it and because no one induced 
them to leave it and join the Orthodox 
Church. For all these people, the fear 
of the law was useful... If they 
were acted upon by fear alone and not 
taught, it would have been an unjust per- 
"seeution" (The same II, 541). 

And so, Bysantium has. built up the 
following system in the relations of state 
and Church. The state and the Church 
must remain in. perfect harmony for the 
sake of the spiritual and the material wel- 
fare of the people. Orthodoxy is the state 
religion of the Empire, while the dissents 
and the heresies are a morbid and an ab- 
nornal phenomenon. Accordingly the Ortho- 
dox Church enjoys the fullness of rights - 
and privileges, and all the other religious 
communities are restricted by law. The 
state helps the spread of the former at the 
expense of the latter, but such measures 
alone, which are in accordance with the 
spirit of the Church and detain no one by 
force. 

V. 

Along with the Christian faith, ancient 

Russia borrowed from Bysantium the sys. 
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tem of reciprocal relations between the 
state and the church, if not in the form 
of defined ecclesiastical and imperial poli- 
ties, at least in the form of habits founded 
thereon, in the form of settled practise. 
From the very beginning of its develop. 
ment, the Russian Church entered into a 
close alliance with the Russian state, based 
on the same principles as in Bysantium. 
Princes jealously co-operated in the religio- 
moral problems of the Church, by guaran- 
teeing her material maintenance, and outer 
immunity, and likewise by extending to 
her various rights and privileges, (especial- 
ly in the sphere of justice); and the eccle- 
siastical power, on its side, worked indefa- 
tigably at the task of religio-moral activity 
in every direction the civil and imperial 
life of the Russian people. Thanks to this 
union, formed at the very beginning of 
Russia's natural hfe, the Orthodox faith 
easily moulded the latter in its own spirit, 
and gave it a truly Christian character. It 
illuminated the consciousness of the nation 
by the divine ideals of Christianity, which 
blended themselves indissolubly with the 
national spirit, giving them purpose, lofti- 
ness and nobility; the Russians, according 
to the expression of Dostoyevsky, took 
into their being Christ and His law, and 
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therefore they began to call themselves 
Christians (Krestinns), and their land — 
„holy Orthodox Russia. All this helped the 
people to endure all the burdens of politic- 
al and civil life, to preserve their indepen-- 
dence, inthe struggle with the various ene- 
- mies, and to come together, that is, to 
form a vast and mighty- empire, and besi- 
des this, brought into the consciousness of 
the sovereign power a definite circle of 
Orthodox-Christian convictions and compre- 
hensions, whith moulded themselves into a 
certain form on national institutions. In 
this way ,,the history of the Russian people 
is the only history, in the whole world, of 
a people Christian not only by confession, 
but in life, at least in its aims in life". 
(K. A. Aksakov). | 

We have recalled these sufficiently fa- 
miliar historical facts, in order to ask: is 
it just to ask for equality in liberty of 
confession and rights for Orthodoxy and 
Heteredoxy? Orthodoxy 1s the mighty pow- 
er of the Russian people which made the 
Russian empire one, in presence and even 
in spite of the wishes of various forms of 
Heteredoxy and alien faith; how then can 
that empire bring Orthodoxy and the he 
of Heterodoxy into implacable hostility 
towards eachother, and east the former 
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into the dirt of all the delusions, passions 
and evils that the morally ‘corrupted con- 
science of man is capable of. with unlimi- 
ted and falsely directed liberty (See ,,For 
Right and Truth", 13)? Has Russtun legis- 
lation the right to set aside the perpetual 
principle of ,,preserving Orthodoxy”, enter- 
ing the path of religioüs indiffercnti: m. fcr 
the sake of the fashionable theories of 
liberty of conscience? Will the real lo1d of 
the Russian land, — the Orthcdox Russian 
People, — allow it to do this? No, the pre- 
eminence of the Orthodox Church, behind 
which stand the ten centuries of Russian 
history, is inseparable from: it, and that 
pre-eminence is naturally expressed in a 
legislative curtailment of the rights of 
other confessions of faith. | 
Dut itis said: Let the privileges of the 
dominant religion remain with Orthodoxy, 
but why not legally guarantee liberty of 
faith to those who think differently? and 
has the government the right to aid the 
Orthodox Church iu its struggle with var- — 
ious sectarians, by undertaking external, 
compulsory measures against them? —- 
In answer to the first half of the question 
it must be said that the laws do not per- 
secute anyone for a change of belief, but 
persecute for confession of anaichicrl pain- 
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ciples, artfully cloaked with the word ,,be- 
lief", and directed to the overthrow of the 
whole structure of Russian life, —— which 
is far from being the same thing, and 
which is entirely in harmony with the dig- 
nity of the state. As to the second half. 
here the substance of the matter is cor.fus- 
ed with its outer forms of expression, 
its application to actuality, Action against 
heretics through certain measures of com. 
pulsion, with the aim of bringing them to 
Orthodoxy, is made incumbent on the civil 
government by the principle of justice, when 
there is cause to believe that the heretics 
follow their errors not through religious 
conviction, but for ulterior reasons (e. g. 
in consequence of the moral and material 
oppression of the ring-leaders of heresy 
upon them) is it not then within the rights 
of the government to stop the action of 
these considerations by measures of com- 
pulsion? But this is the point of view of a 
principle, which in actaality sometimes 
takes on very undesirable forms in conse- 
quence of the excessive zeal of the execu- 
tants of the legislator's will. In principle 
the removal of malpractices without doubt 
brings profit te the missionary activity of 
the Orthodox Church, but can any one se- 
riously recommend for this such measures 
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as the legislation of unlimited liberty. of 
conscience for all subjects of the Empire, 
with the right to profess heresy, the right 
to convert the Orthodox? If we cannot 
endure among us ,,murtyrdoms and perse- 
cutions, as being contrary to the spirit of 
the Christian Church", then there should 
be no place for ,,excessive toleration”, be- 
cause „good may show toleration to evil, 
but evil will nct show toleration to geod; 
consequently, to show unmeasured tolera- 
tion to evil means to give it a weapon 
against good" -- ‘opinion of the Metropol- 
iian. Philaretes) 

Consequently, it.becomes necessary to 
think of other means for doing away with 
that which gives ,,free-thinking" peoples 
a reason for accusing the government and 
the Orthodox Church of persecuting here- 
ties for their belief, —- means which shall | 
not be at variance with the basic princip- 
les of Russian popular life, but shall gua- 
rantee to them free development, and 
strongly confirm that system of relation, 
which has been vorked out through our 
past history, between the Orthodox govern- 
ment and the Orthodox Church, 
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An address 
of the Right Reverend. TICHON 


Bishop of the Aleutian Islands and North America 
TO 
a newly married couple. 


In greeting you, my beloved in Christ, 
on the oecasion of your marriage, I also 
intend to say a few words for vour edifi- 
cation. The Holy Church prescribes, in the 
marriage ritual, to offer to the people about 
to be married an edifying word by telling 
them what the sacrament of marriage is, and 
how they are to live, in matrimony, in right- 
eousness and honor. A good deal is said 
about matrimony and family life, espe- 
cially of late, but it is not always sane 
words that we hear. Therefore people ought 
firmly to know and to heed, and as for 
thee, beloved bridegroom, being a servant 
of the Orthodox Church, thou oughtest to 
teach as well what is the sacrament of ma- 
trimony, in righteousness and honor. 
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It is not good that the man should be 
alone: I will make him an help meet for him 
(Genesis, 2, 18), said God Himself, when 
our forefather Adam was still in paradise. 
Without a helpmate the very bliss of pa- . 
radise was not perfect for Adam: endowed 
with the gift of thought, speech and love, 
the first man seeks with his thought ano- 
ther thinking being; his speech sounds lo- 
nely and the dead echo alone answers him; 
his heart, full of love, seeks another heart, 
that would be close and equal to him; all 
his being longs for another being analogous 
to him, but there is none; the creatures 
of the visible world around him are below 
him and are not fit to be his mates; and 
as to the beings of the invisible spiritual 
world they are above him. Then the boun- 
tiful God anxious for the happiness of man 
satisfies his wants and creates a mate 
for him — a wife. But if a mate was ne- 
cessary for a man in paradise. in the region 
of bliss, the mate became much more ne- 
cessary for him, after the fall, in the vale 
of tears and sorrow. The wise man of 
antiquity spoke justly: two are better than 
one, for if they fall, the one will lift up his 
fellow: but woe to him that 4s alone when he 
falleth; for he hath not another to help him 
up (Ecclesiastes, 4, 9—10). But few people 
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are capable of enduring the strain of moral 
loneliness, it can be accomplished only by 
effort and truly not all men can receive 
this saying, save they to whom it is given ` 
(Matthew 19, 11), and as for the rest -- 
it is not good for a man to be alone, without 
a mate. mM 

The wife is this mate for her husband. 
Living chiefly with her heart, the woman 
is the best mate for man, his best friend, 
consoler, and help, with the tender love, 
resigned loyalty, gentleness, longsuffering 
and sympathy proper to her heart. In the 
properties of woman's nature, man finds 
the counterpart of his powers, of reasoning, 
firmness, character, and from a good ‘wife 
he receives support and enconragement: 
there is no heavy labour, no bitter circum- 
stances to which a man can not be recon- 
ciled by a loving wife. This the ancient 
philosopher says, that he who acquires a 
wife, acquires a help and a support for peace; 
grace upon grace is a modest wife and she is 
priceless! A virtuous wife rejoices her husband - 
and fills his years with peace; the amiability of 
the wife will gladden her husband, and her rea- 
sonableness will strengthen his bones; with her 
the rich man and the poor has a contented heart 
and a merry face at all times (Syr. 26, 1—14, 
16—18; 36, 26—29). Le joyfully with the 
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wife whom thou lovest, which He hath given thee 
for that is thy portion in this life and in thy la- 
bour (Ecclesiastes, 9, 9). Í 

And this portion — matrimony — is 
acceptable in the eyes of God. This day 
in the evening sdngs the Holy Church prai- 
sed the light giving, angel-like life of saint 
Maccarior of Egypt. He was made beauti- 
fui by his virtues, especially by his absti- 
nence and prayer. Nevertheless one day 
this great saint heard a voice, which spoke. 
„Maccarios, you have not as yet made 
yourself the equal in virtue of two women, 
who live not far from you. The holy re- 
cluse found these women and inquired how 
they lived, what did they do to please 
God. The women humbly answered: „we 
are sinful, we live in the vanities of this 
world; there is no great virtue in us, and 
in one thing only we do not make God 
angry with us, as having married two bro- 
thers fifteen years ago we live so peace- 
fully, that we have never spoken a harsh 
word to each other”. 

This means, that matrimony is perfect: 
and acceptable to God, but only when at 
its foundation there is no desire of mate- 
rial gain, no low impulse, but the mutual 
love and devotion of vhe husband and wife, 
joined to self-forgetfulness, constancy, gent- 
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leness, patience, when the husband loves 
his wife and takes care of her, and the 
wife respects her husband and obeys him, 
as the head, which the Holy Church also 
demands from them (Ephesians 5, 22—29). 

Moreover, in order to be acceptable in . 
the eyes of God, marriage must be entered 
in only in the Lord (Corinthians, 7, 39), the 
blessing of the Chureh must be called on 
it, through which it will become a sacra- 
ment, in which the married couple will be 
given grace, that will make their bond holy 
and high, unto the likeness of the bond 
between Christ and the Church (Ephesians 
5, 22--32), which will help them in the 
fulfilment of their mutual duties. Some- 
times, as for instance in. this country, 
Church marriage is deemed unnecessary. 
But if without the help of God we can ac- 
complish no perfect and true good (John 
15, 5), if all our satisfaction is from God . 
(II Corinthians 3, 5), if God produces in 
us good desires and acts (Philippians 2, 141), 
then how is it that the grace of God is 
unnecessary for husband and wife in order 
honorably to fulfil their lofty duties? No, 
a true orthodox Christian could not be 
satisfied with civil marriage alone, without 
the Church marriage. Such a marriage will 
remain without the supreme Christian sanc- 
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tion, as the grace of God is attracted only 
towards that marriage, which was blessed 
by the Church, — this treasury of grace. 
‘As to the civil marriage, it places no crea- 
tive rsigious and moral principles, no spi- 
ritual power of-God’s grace, at the basis of 
matrimony and for its safety, but merely — 
legal liabilities, which are not sufficient for 
moral perfection. 

Your matrimonial bond, my beloved, is 
blessed to day by the Holy Church, and 
the grace of God has been imported to 
you, through the priest of God. And thou, 
oh wife, takest a husband not merely from 
the edifice of the church, but from the 
rank of the servants of God. Accordingly 
we hope and pray the Lord, praised in the 
Holy. Trinity, that He grant you long life, 
fecundity, perfectioning of life and faith, 
perfect love and that He fill ycu with all 
the good things of the earth and make. 
you worthy of the promised bliss of recep- 
tion, through the prayers of the Holy Vir- 
gin, with whose image I bless you, and of 
all the saints, Amen. 
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„Ohe Infallibility of the Pope, 
According to V. Solovioff.” 
By Right Rev. Bishop Anthony. 
See January Supplement. 
`~ 

die us examine the very contents of 

‘the principle of Popery. First of all 
we are told, that, in his edicts on faith, the 
Pope is infallible; though leaving him a 
sinner in will and in life, God Himself 
speaks through him; there are two lives in 
him: one of them private, the other ex 
cathedra, and in the latter he is in- 
fallible. In itself, without any further de- 
ductions, this position is a great absurdity. ` 
God does not reveal His truth mechanically, 
when the human will is not identified with 
it: see how He has trained some prophets to 
be spiritually receptive; see bow He has 
caused other prophets to suffer before they 
were able to transmit the new word to the 
world. Here is Moses lamenting the misfor- 
tunes of.his people and banished into the 
desert for a long time. Here is Baalam, 
taught by an ass to be obedient to the will 
of. God. Here are Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
who swallowed the grief of his people in 
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a writ and filled his inside with its bitter- 


ness. Here, at last, is Paul, led into repen- 
tance by the apparition of Christ, who pre- 
pared the other eleven apostles for the re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost with many words, 
miracles and trials. Why should it be so? 
Because God does not reveal to us truths, 
which ean be accepted by reasor alone, 
because the words of salvation were not 
given to us to satisfy our curiosity. Every 
belief is given to us in order that we should 
resist evil, as a new addition to the human 
will, and such a belief could not be recei- 
ved, assimilated and transmitted but by 
the same human will, raised up to it by 
the help of grace. And so to affirm that 
revelation can be transmitted through a 
will, which still remains in its fcrmer sins, 
which is proud and wicked, amounts to 
saying that a wicked vill has become good 
while remaining wicked. We have the direct 
word of the Scripture, which confirms the 
absurdity of such a supposition: ,,God is 
found by those who do not try Him and 
does not appear to those who do not be- 
lieve in Him. For unrighteous reasoning 
puts you far from God and the trying of 
His pewer will show up the foolish. . Wis- 
dom will not enter a erooked soul and it 
wil not inhabit a body, enslaved by sin. 


For the Holy Spirit of wisdom keeps away 
from erookedness, avoids foolish reasoning 
and is ashamed of the approaching untruth” 
fSolomon's Wisdom I, 2-6). l 

If a sinful man. can not be accepted 


as the supreme head of the Universal 


Church, without this kride of Christ being 
completely dethroned, accepting the compa- 
tibility of the infallibility of religious edicts 
with a life of sin, with a wicked will, would 
amount to blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit of wisdom by admitting His compa- 
tibility with a sinful mind. Khomiakoff very 
justly says, that, besides the holy inspira- 
ration of the apostles and prophets, Scrip- 
ture tells us of only one inspiration--ins[i- 
ration of the obsessed. But if this sort of 
inspiration was going on in Rome, the 
Chureh there would not be the Church of 
Christ, but the Church of His enemy. And 
this is exactly how Dostoevsky defines it 
in his , Grand Inquisitor", who says to 
Christ: , we are not with Thee, bat with 
him”. | : 
We still have to demonstrate, by the 
words of the author himself, how, in his 
representation, the Church loses that cha- 
racteristic of a bond between God and man, 
the precise definition of which the author 
had in view, and further how, even in the 
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region of human intercourse, it loses its 
character of a bond of love, The author 
says: ,,there are to be founded in the hu- 
man race a definite and unshakable center 
so that the up-building action of God 
could lean on it, The direct communion of. 
the Church is founded neither on the pos- 
sible unanimity of all the faithful, nor on 
the ever doubtful agreement of a Council, 
but on the real and living oneness of the 
chief of the apostles” (90, 93). But if 
Christian truth can be revealed directly 
only through the Pope, if our union is in 
him, then the very life of the Christian 
conscience ought to gravitate towards him. 
The union with Christ is dear to the 
Christian exactly because Christ is the 
heaven, where there are no storms, no 
change, no evil. Let the heathen rely on 
the conditioned, the sinful, the temporary; 
as to the Christian, he lives in communion 
with the Son of God. Who alone is without 
sin, in Whom he finds the strength to des- 
pise everything temporary and sinful. dis- 
believing the prince of this world, because 
` he was banished by the cross of Christ. 
The triumph of the Christian is in this, 
that, through Christ, all men are his bro- 
thers, that he need not inquire of every 
passer-by whether he is of his people or — 
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of his party, he need not defend vital 
truth with worldly weapons, fencing ii in 
with exterior securities. He knows that 
Christ is the head vf everything, joining 
all into one, with Christ he is as if he 
was with his father amongst his brothers, 
on earth he is like an inhabitant of hea- 
ven. And all of a sudden he is told: No, 
do notlook up to Christ, do not gravitate 
towards him with the desire of your con- 
science, but towards this sinful man, who 
is endowed with political and clerical pow- 
er, do not love men directly, do not re- 
 eognize your unity with every Christian 
for this will only lead: you away from the 
bodily unity, represented by the. chief of 
the Church, who is changed every 10 or 20. 
years. If you act accordingly, in due time, 
after your death, you will enter the king- 
dom of Christ. No, replies the Christian, 
I need no such kingdom, because every- 
thing that attracted me to the kingdom of 
Christ, as revealed in the New Testament, 
was destroyed by you: in it I was promis- 
ed à union with the Eternal and the Holy, 
and you impose on me an incomprehensi- 
ble union with the temporary and the sin- 
fol; init I rejoiced in the unity with nnum- 
berless tribes and races, and you say that 
this union is no better than the union exis- 
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ting amongst soldiers, for it consists in the 
unity of the directing will, which belongs 
only to unworthy regiments, as a regiment 
possessed of true patriotism is also posses- 
sed of a better kind of unity —— the unity 
of purpose. I do not want your rewards. 
But, perchance, we exaggerate.the mean- 
ing of the author, perhaps, in his eyes, the 
Pope has no such importance in the life of 
the Chureh and its individual members. 
Well, here are other quotations, The fourth 
chapter of the second part entitled ,,The 
Church as an universal community”, the 
author concludes by the following words 
in italics: ,,as the unity of faith does not 
exist actually and directly in the totality 
of the faithful, it must exist in the lawful 
authority of one chief, warranted by the 
divine presence, and accepted by the love 
and the truth of all the faithful’. But 
what do I care for a unity of this sort? 
The heathen possess this union of superior 
knowledge in their Oracles and Pythias, 
whom they obey blindly. I want the union 
of faith in many things, I want the coming 
together of men in their sonship to God, 
whieh was promised to me in the New Te- 
stament, I want that union of the Greek 
and the Jew, which, according to the word 
of the apostle, triumphs over the conditions 
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of inborn antipathies, I want the constant. 
miracle of the communion with God, which 
the Lord promised to me at His Ascension. 
Do not dream of such an impossible union, 
remonstrates the author, saying: ,, when we 
insist, that the specific principle of the so- 
cial unity of the Church is neither directly 
in Jesus Christ, nor in the masses of the 
faithful, but in the monarchical power of 
Peter, through whom Jesus Christ desired 
to unity with humanity, as with a social 
and political being, — our feeling is con- 
firmed by the remarkable fact, that the 
property of being the stone of the Church 
has preserved the meaning of a proper 
name only for the prince of the apostles 
(Peter — a stone), which, in this wise, is 
the one stone of the church in the special 
and aecurate sense of the term that is the 
unifying foundation of the historical Christ- 
ian community”. In another place, the 
author says, that, without a common fa- 
ther on earth, the unity of Christians 
would be banished to heaven, like the my- 
thical Astraea; for such an invisible Church 
it would be sufficient to possess the doce- 
tic Christ of the gnostics, the phantom 
Christ. On the contrary, Christ becomes 
a phantom only when a sinful man is put 
on His place, and in this ease not only 
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the unity of men in faith becomes phanta- 
stic, as we just saw, but the highest com- 
mandment of th» Gospels, the Christian 
love is abolished. ,,Love all in one (that is 
in the Pope), says the author. for it is 
impossible to love otherwise, everyone 
yearns for the faith of all. revealed to the 
one (that is to the Pope)". Thus, in the 
person of the author, popery has come to 
the frank denial of the Christian command- 
ment of love: a man ean not love men, 
this is the motive of your faith in the 
Pope, a man ean not believe in Christ, this 
is the reason of your believing in a sinful 
man. My friend! you refuse fo love all 
your neighbours; more than this, you do 
not want to acknowledge it is necessary: 
then why busy yourself about replscing 
this love by some new order of Church? 
You have bidden good bye to the Gospels, 
vou have signed yourself a heathen. It is 
not possible to love everybody: then why 
should those, for whom it is impossible, 
eare about religion? For this love alone 
ean bring us nearer to Christ. The judge- 
ment by which He is going to divide all 
the people into two, at His second advent, 
is well known. He is not going to inquire 
into our obedience to the Pope, or- into 
dialectical refinements, but just into that 
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very love, which Popery pronounces 
impossible: ,,Depart from me you cursed 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels: for I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger 
and ye took me not in; naked and ye 
clothed me not; sick and in prison and ye 
visited me not... Verily I say to unto you, 
inasmuch as you did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye di? it not-to me" (Mat- 
thew, 25. 41--45). 

Perhaps, the papists will say, that this 
does not mean love, but aets of cbarity: 
Let us compare this saying with another: 
„in this the children of God are manifest 
and the children of the devil: whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother, For 
this is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another.. 
We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death... For he that loveth not his brother 
‚whom. he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? And this comn- 
mandment have we from him, that he who 
loveth God love his brother also" (J Jchn 
III, 10—15; IV, 20—-21). 
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Let our author tell us whether this . 
means the love of the Pope, or the love of 
every passer by, which he believes to be 
impossible, and consequently after which 
he does not even wish to strike. Yet it is 
by this love that the children of God are 
recognized from the children of the devil. 
And so if the papist weuld only look close- 
ly into what wilderness of heathenry they 
were led by their principles of outer or- 
ganisation, instead of inner order, most 
certainly only afew of them would stand by 
their new self-made dogmas, but the ma- 
jority would renounce them as ungodly. 

But let us consider how he represents 
the spirits of his church. Apparently he 
does not deny the importance of love, as- 
sociating it with the very name of Rome 
(the word Roma -- Rome reads Amor 
— love - from the end). But love must exist 
not in words or in the legal order, but in 
the heart: ,,my little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth" (I John III. 18). But 
where people are satisfied beforehand, that 
one can not love everybody, and think that 
love is not a spontaneous feeling, but the 
introduetion of humanitarian rule, there 
naturally remains but the form of love, and 
its very essence disappears. This conclu- 
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" gion must be drawn from the work under 
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discussion. ,,This love (that is the love of 
the Pope) — says the author — though in 
its source an act of abstract morality 
{the submission to the categorical impera- 
tive in Kantian terminology) can and must 


-be transformed into the origin of feelings 
` and effects just as powerful, as filial love 


" or patriotism". We do not know into what 


can be transformed this soulless submission 
founded not on an imaginary duty and not 
on love, but we know that even in the 
army obedience is demanded not in the 
name of duty alone, but also in the name 
of love for one’s country. Yet still as it 
must be given for other reasons besides 
love and truth, this obedience, coming as it 
does from without inwards and notthe other 
way, is associated with love only in except- 


' ionally good natures, remaining in the rest 
' blind and servile. So that the idea of sol- 


dierly submission, though necessary and 
even honorable in the life of the natural 
man, ean hardlv be accepted by any man 


' as worthy of the church union between: 


God and man, We need ne church, in 
which the uniting bond is as exterior and 
as cold as it is in worldly unions. —— But 
perhaps our comparison is exaggersted? 


, Alas! the author himself does not pretend 
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that the church union and church love ure 
in any way superior to the love of one's 
government or one's state, but quite the 
contrarv, as we have seen, he is rather 
inclined to compliment the former on its 
being no less powerful than patriotism. 


„The Church — he says a little earlier-is 


a moral and social being, an active com- 
munity much more wide and complicated, 
but not less real, than nation or state". 
This it a compliment to the Church, in- 
deed! As if it was not exactly my discon- 
tent with the innate imperfections of every 
worldly union, necessarily superficial and 
insuflieiently profound and sincere, that 
prompts me to seek my real bond with 
men, founded not on the shaky foundation 
of general self-preservation, but on the 
divinely revealed truth of general self 
denial, whieh joins us all into one tree and 
grafts us on the same trunk or Christ 
(John, XV), that its life giving sap should 
penetrate us with the one common life of 
love. Yet, instead of Christ in whom all 
are one, people offer us a sinful man, in 
stead of the Holy Spirit they offer us the 
oracles of the Pope, trying to soothe us 
with the promise that the reality of this 
bond is not going to be inferior to the 


reality of a political alliance! Then you. 
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ought not to give it the name of religicn! 
Do not call it a church either, but just a 
company, formed of men and not distin- 
guishable from any other worldly alliance, 
either in means, or in essence: inquisitors 
aad jesuits are far too near such a definit- 
ion of the church. It is trae, though, that 
the author proudly points out, that the 
Roman clergy, now at work on social reor- 
ganisation, possess at present no state pow- 
er and yet find it possible te act, because, 
in the west, the state professes no definite 
religion. But if, as he acknowledges. the 
Catholie ehureh is deprived of the help of 
the government, it must be that there also 
church is not complete, not altogether 
true? Then where is its difference from the 
eastern church? The author does not help 
us to settle his self contradiction, but the 
general logic of things speaks for him. If 
the catholic clergy have lost their right of 
. inquisition and execution, if the govern- 
ments of the west refuse to submit to 
them, still Solovioffs definition of the 
church as an institution which contains all 
forms of social life (not conscience only) 
is perfectly applicable to it. These clergy 
ean not use physical force, but the life of 
the old Adam, of the world which hates 
Christ, does not consist of physical violence 
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alone. Another formidable worldly alliance 
is also alien to it, we mean the alliance or 
the power of Hebraism, which nevertheless 
is active and remairs uneonquered even by 
governments. Money, cunning, deceit, su- 
perstition — such are the levers which 
help to dominate people and not only to 
guarantee one’s existence but even a com- 
plete immunity from all earthly enemies. 
However, the author ought not to say that 
the governments of the world are a check 
on the catholic clergy. On the contrary, 
when bound on some shady transaction, as 
for instance the smothering of the nascent 
national religious self-consciousness of our 
brother Russians in Galicia and the des- 
truction of their sympathy for Russia, they 
call on the jesuits, who are capable of 
murdering a whole nation, without either 
knife or rope, ad majorem Dei 
gloriam, using all kinds of doubtful 
means, but chiefly lies and shameless ca- 
lumnies, as if to complete their league 
with the calumniating enemy of Christ, the 
prince of this world. Yet all the horrifying 
doings of modern jesuitism are merely 
the logical outcome of that worldly form 
of the Christian religion, according to 
whieh the Gospel love of one's neighbour 
is replaced by the love of the single sinful 
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head of the Latin community. Unlike their 
protestant accusers, we do not want to 
discuss the vices of the catholic clergy. 
which, after all, are personal sins, and are 
to be judged by God alone. And in ment- 
loning the events in Galicia, we do not 
mean to reproach men, but to demonstrate 
the falseness of the faith, which prompts 
them, by having for its motive not the 
love of Christ, but a loyalty towards a 
sinfül man. Do they ever gather grapes 
from thorns and figs from thistles? A bad 
tree can not bring forth good fruit. 

And if a certain special attitude of the 
Christians towards certain people is per- 
missible, as an inducement for their zeal, 
as a help for a more vital consciousness, 
on their part, of their bond with Heaven 
and Christ, this attitude can be applied to 
such people alone who have lived with the 
spirit of Christ, who already here on earth 
have given up old Adam and clothed them- 
selves with the new, whose moral character, 
assimilated by us, could import no feature 
into our lives, which would not agree with 
the spirit of the Gospels. We mean the 
holy saints of God, whom’ the orthodox 
church makes a part of its interior lifc, as 
necessary to the awakening of our religious 
zeal and whose incorruptiole relics — the 
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palpable testimony of Christianity being 
eternal and inconquernble before heathen 
and sinners —— are the source of the pa- 
tience and goodnature, which characterize 
our masses, who have so much veneration 
for the saints. What would the author say 
to this representation of a fact, which, 


though not being a centre of church life. 


(which Christ is), is yet a human source 
of religious energy, that he thinks is not 
possible to find outside the Pope? ,,It is 
impossible, he says, to love: vitally and 
actively an archeological reminiscence, some 
remote faet, which, as for example the se- 
ven (£cumenical Councils, is totally un- 
known to the masses". But the Orthodox 
church affirms that it is possible and clear- 
ly proves, in facts of popular life, that the 
departed saints of God are much more 
alive in the national consciousness, than 
the living sinners - And, if, speaking further 
on behalf of a living head of the church, 
the author asks: why should not the inhab- 
itants of Moseow be satisfied with the me- 
mories of St. Peter and St. Alexis, Metro- 
politans of Moscow, but have instead a 
living chief of the church? — even to this 
we can reply, that all the same the relig- 
ious life of the inhabitants of Moscow is 
influenced much more profoundly and 
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firmly by the memory and the intercession 
of the departed saints, than by the orders 
-of the living, or rather that the living 
themselves make it the first object of their 
lives to assimilate and embody the princip- 
les of dead. And so we see that at the 
bottom of all our discord with the Papacy, 
there lies the lack of religion in the latter, 
its loss of the living faith in the continuity 
of our direct communion with Heaven, 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, the angels and the 
saints. But as the essence of Christian 
faith and its distinction from all others 
consists exactly in conquering the elements 
of this world, in the complete subjugation 
of our sinful flesh and our full filial trust 
into the most High and His promises, the 
worldly tone of Christianity. observable in 
Papacy makes out of it a false Christianity, 
as it were, a Christianity in which an at- 
tempt is made to replace the lost essence 
by the high organization of forms. 

And if it is possible for the sons of 
the Orthodox Church to prefer Latinism, in 
name of religious zeal, it only show, 
that our society suffers from an interior 
alienation from the spirit of our church. 
All the reproaches, which Solovioff heaps 
up on our church and our faith, can not 
be addressed to the church, but to the 
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religious life of society people. Consequent- 
ly not to be responsible for new apostasies 


of zealous but ill advised people, our so- '’ 


ciety ought to come into a more profound 
and serious contact with the interior life 
of our church, it ought to read the Scrip- 
tures the lives of saints and the works of 
the Fathers of the Church, like. John Chry- 
sostom or Tichon of Irans Den, it ought 
to take a part in the offices of the church, 
in charitable and educational associations 
under the leadership of church authorities, 
and so by creating an example of orthodox 
Christianity in its social order, not onlv to 
make the apostasy of good people impos- 
sible, but also to attract towards the light 
of truth our erring western brethren. In 
this will consist our return to the tradi- 
tions of our land, which has already begun. 
and whose very newness makes possible 
such monstrosly extreme side issues as the 
book of Solovioff. These side issues were 
foreseen by his friend and literary guide 
. Dostoevsky, who, in his ,,Great Inquisitor", 
has characterized Papacy as a doctrine, 
which is attractive exactly because of its 
worldly power, but devoid. of the spirit of 
Christian communion with God and of 
contempt for the evil of the world. Having 
unmistakably foretold the birth of the pre- 
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sent Latinophile tendencies, he, neverthe- 
less, pointed to us the ,,better faith" by 
disclosing, in his novel the ,,Prothers Ka- 
ramazoff', the positive object orthodox peo- 
ple must have in view in all their activ- 
ities and which begins with deeds of per- 
sonal virtue, with the interior crucifixion 
of the old Adam and the interior union 
with the new and beneficial ‘life of the 
church. | 

The spirit of God and the spirit of the 
world are before thee, child of the Russian 
soil. God once more speaks to thee with 
the tongue of thy history, as once he spoke 
ke to the Hebrews: ,,I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing, there- 
fore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live: that thou mayest love the 
Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey 
his voice, and that thou mayest cleave 
uuto him: for he is thy life” (Deuteronomy 
XXX, 19—20). 
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A Russian corner in a strange Land. 


The article we publish below gives the readers an 
idea of the most useful activity of the Fraternity of St. 
Viadimir in Berlin. The foundation of this institution, 
its further development and its present flourishing con- 
dition alike are inseparably lirked with the eminent 
personality of the Orthodox pastor, the rector of the 
Embassy Church in Berlin, the V. Reverend Alexis Mal- 
zeff. His thoughts, his soul, his life are in the fruitful 
activity of the Fraternity. It is perfectly unthinkable 
to imagine this „Russian corner” abroad without the 
father”, as reverend Malzeff is lovingly designated by 
all who enjoy the generous hospitality of the Russian 
corner, Father Alexis has sacrificed the comforts of his 
privileged position to the constant wearing out service 
of his lesser brethren, of the Russian paupers, whom 
the will of Providenee has carried to this alien land 
and who have nobody to look after them, — and to 
this day he uovswervingly follows this difficult path. 
Whoever was fortunate enough to spend a few hours 
in this corner will keep its memory for ever. 

In the North Suburbs of Berlin, toward the village 
of Tegel, one can not fail to notice a small bit of Rus- 
sian land (3 acres), it sshapely buildings, its green trees 
and its iron fence on a stone foundation, — standing 
out as they do against the sands of the surrounding 
sceantily populated plain. It is divided in two unequal 
parts by Witte strasse. At the entrance of the 
first of them, which is also the largest, you see a Sla- 
vonie inscription on a beautiful Russian belfry: ,,Rus- 
sian Cemetery (1892) Russischer Friedhof“, and 
below, on the gate itself; „Durchgang zum Leben“! 
| In the middle of this property rise the fine cupolas 
of the stone church, which is not large, in size, yet 
elegant in architecture, and is dedicated to St. Constan- 
tine and St. Helena. Around it are a few tombstones 
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&nd erosses, whose Russian inscriptione show that bere 
at such a distance from their country and their kin, 
many of our compatriotes have found eternal rest. 

On the other side of the streets stands a two-sto- 
ried stene house with an inscription in large Slavonic 
letters; „Iu momorry of the Emperor Alexander III,“ 
and another inscription on the gate at the entrance 
reads: „Kaiser Alexander Heim“, In the top story of 
this house is & rather rich Russian Museum, con- 
taining a great quantity of various Russian things, but 
chiefly engravings, representing Russian history and 
Russian life, found abroad in old curiousity shops. Sin- 
ce 1897, the rector ot the Berlin Embassy Church, has 
rented an apartment in the same story, for 1300 marks 
a year. In the story below — a well supplied Rus- 
sian library, four rooms for travelling Russians, 
and the apartment of the second priest. In the base. 
ment you find workshops for Russian workmen: taper 
manufactury, a earpenter's and a bookbinder’s shop anu 
the offlees, the laundry and the pantry. 

The South-East corner of the second lot is occu- 
pied by excellently kept hothouses eight of them war- 
med by the most modern steam heut system,and about 
twenty glass frames without artificial heat. Here also 
are to be found two ston» dwellings for the workmen, 
their separate reading room, andthe two horse po- 
wer irrigatton motor. All the vacant ground is either 
planted over with fruit trees, decorative shrubs, various 
other plants and honey bearing herbs for the bee-hives 
of the Brotherhood, or else ocupied with rows of vege- 
table beds, supplying the necessaries of the household, 
that is to say: potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, carrats, 
turnips, asparagus and so on. | 

' The House of the Brotherhood „in memorv of the 
Emperor Alexander ITI“, as well as the Church and 
everything else on these grounds. owes its existence to 
the Brotherhood of St. Vladimir in Berlin, whieh was 
founded as an activity of the Embassy Church, 29 
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March 10 April 1890, and exists under the August Pa- 
tronage of His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Vla- 
dimir Alexardroviteh and the Honorary Presidency of 
the Imperial Russian Minister in Berlin. Thus, the Bro- 
therhood of St. Vladimir has kept a watchful vigil over 
the interests of Russian Orthodoxy abroad, during the 
last 12 years successfully carrying out the double object 
established at its foundation: 1) Charity and 2) 
religious and moralinstruction. 


1) Hundreds and thousands of our needy fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists, chiefly belonging to the 
working classes, pass through Berlin yearly: some- 
times they are beguiled by German landowners and 
manufacturers, mostly through Jewish agents; at other 
times they come of their own free choice, in the hope 
of finding some adequate remuneration or of learning 
some handicraft, at other times again they simply are 
on their way back to Russia, having been dissapointed 
in America or some other country. The Brotherhood of 
St. Vladimir is ever ready to help all these people, and 
its charitable activities are placed on a very broad 
foundation: a) it offers help to all needy Russian sub- 
jects of all Christian creeds and also b) to all 
persons of the Orthodox creed, belonging to any nation 
so that here, side by side with Russians and Poles, 
work is found for Servians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
Orthodox Germans, chiefly from the midst of the Pots- 
dam colonists, and our co-religionists, living in Eastern 
Prussia, — the old faith sectarions. 

In 1892, the Brotherhood bought the above men- 
tioned lots from a peasant by the name of Robert John, 
at the price of 30,000 raarks for 3 acres, and foun ed 
its Labour help there. A workman, who stays for 
7—8 weeks — a time during which he can earn enough 
to pay his return home — is given free lodgiug, ea- 
ting and lighting and, besides, two marks & day, half 
of which sum is given out daily to cover the food ex- 
pence, and the other half — that is another mark — 
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is saved up until he is ready to go home. A man co- 
ming of his own nation or mostly sent with a note 
from the Berlin General Consulate or a Russian Consu- 
late in:some other town (Hamburg, Bremen, Luebeck, 
Stettin) will get work as a earpenter, turner, locksmith, 
bookbinder or candlemaker, ip case he is acquainted 
with some handycraft, or else ke will work in the hot- 
houses, in the garden or over the vegetable beds under 
the guidance of a learned and experienced horticultu 
ralist and two undergardners. 


The flowers, plants and vegetables, grown on the 
Brotherhood's grounds by painstoning workers, brought 
5603 marks (2600 roubles) in 1900, almost double the 
preceding year’s amount (2953 marks), and there exists 
a well founded hope, tbat in 1901 the revenues of this 
most important part of the Brotherhood's labours will 
increase as compared to 1900 and will bring over 8000 
marks, as up to 1 October 7193,03 marks had already 
been received. 


At the flowershows in Liegnitz, in 1900, and in 
Eger (Bohemia) in the flowergrowing of the Brother- 
hood was awarded gold medals for its Cyclamens. 

The sale of wax tapers, made at the Brotherhood's 
manufactury, to the Russian Churches abroad, chiefly 
in Germany, in parts in Austria (Marienbad, Franzens- 
<- bad), Denmark and Sweden, also the sale of honey and 
crude wax from the Brotherhood's bee-hives brought 
2636 marks in 1900, and 2218 marks in 1899. 


In 1900, 137 people profited by this Labour help of 
the Brotherhood. 


Though believing that Labour help is most impor- 


tant, as the best means of setting a destitute man on 
his feet apd opening for him the path of honest endea- 
vour and sober life, the Brotherhood does not, however, 
deny its assistance to such of the needy ones, who, for 
some reason or another, are not able to earn for them- 
selves the necessary means. 
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2) The activities of religious and moral instruction 
of St. Viadimir’s Brotherhood in Berlin are represented 
a) by building or helping to buld new Orthodox Chur. 
ches in localities of Western Europe (chiefly in Germa. 
ny) where there is a strongly felt need of them, and by 
supporting the already existing Churches*), by widening 
and supporting the Russian library, reading room, and 
Historical Museum, as well as c) by restoring and pre- 
serving all such historical monuments abroad, as are 
dear to the hearts of all true Russians. 

Concerning the importance and utility of the fia- 
ternal Russian institutions abroad, the Very Reverend 
Nicholas, formerly Russian Dishop in the United States, 
spoke as follows, when lie visited the Brotherhocd's 
church in Berlin, on Muy: 21, 1895: 

»AsS Bishop of a diocese, situated outside the boun- 
daries of our country, I understand better than others 
the purport of this righteous work, as well as the 


achievements of its creators and benefactors, This good 


work will save more than one Russian soul from de- 
pression, from homesickness, fram moral huuger, Here 
people of orthodox faith will. meet not only in the spi- 
rit of prayer, but nlsc in the spirit of Russian natio- 
nality, in the spirit of universal Slavonic Brotherhood!« 


") Orthodox Russian Churches have heen erected 1) on the 
Brotherhood’s land in Berlin, 2) in Kissingen, Baravia, 3) in 
Herbersdorf, Silesia, and 4) in Hamburg, Though, in Kissinwen 
and Herbersdorf, the Churches have been built and consecrea- 
ted, yet considerable sums are still needed for their interior 
completion as well as ‘for the changing of the Brotherhood | 
house in Hamburg into a Church. 
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ete of Philaret, Metropolitan of 
Moscow. 


- Blessed indeed is the man, when our Lord Jesus 
Christ is his heart and his life,——and not only he alone, 
but through him, all who came near him. For all 
force is in the concentration, the same ammount of it 
goes to the surface, as is active within. And vice 
versa: he who deprives himself of this gift through 
carelessness, may, perchance, be depriving others. Let 
us pray the Lord, that He should become the heart of 
those, whe live for Him, and the life of whose, who 
have died for themselves and the world, —that He also 
should become the death ofthose, in whom the old Adam 
is still alive, so that, at any rate, they stop contribut- 
ing to the false life, when they ought to live the true 
life and to contribute to it. 
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If we complain of idleness and  coldness, we 
ought to search our souls to see whether it has not 
been entered by one of those thoughts, which weigh 
you down, and do not soar upwards. These thoughts 
are the ones, which refer to yourself, which ascribe 
something to yourself, the suecess of an undertaking, a 
word of praise, or the realization of your neighbor’s 
weáknesses, with the feeling of your own advantage 
over them. Tempt me, Oh Lord, and try me, see what 
is the path of unrighteousness in me and direct me to 
the path of life eternal. 
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God’s Providence does not allow of overwhelming 
events in a haphazard way, but either as a punishment 
or as a lesson. Many are the hypocondriacs and the 
unsound of mind in the world, who have to bear the 
hardships of life and who, though they can not take care 
of themselves, are taken care of by Providence. What 
is the cause of it? Is it not because formerly some good 
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thoughts and feelings were implanted ín them, because 
there were some good ceeds in their former lives, 80 
that the protecting grace can not give them up altoge- 
ther? If the enemy of souls is allowed to jeopardize the 
lire of man, is it not beeause the principks of good 
were not firm enough in him, the principles which go 
hand in hand with the protecting grace? "Therefore, 
such instances ought to turn the servants of spiritual 
enlightenment to a careful instigation whether they are 
doing enough in order to acquire for this doctrine the 
power of light, as against the power of darkness? 
Whether they penetrate deep enough in the souls of the 
instructed? Whether enough of it goes out into life? To 
turn to God with these thoughts, to endeavour to in- 
crease in us right zeal, would, certainly, be more just, 
more useful, more acceptable to God, than to try and 
efface an untortunate death by a brilliant funeral. 
~ 

This is true, that, from a depth, you can see stars in 
broad day light; but the depth must have narrow and 
vertical sides, it must be inaccessible to sunlight. — The 
more profound is a man in his humility, the better he 
sees heaven, 

Br 

All who are working out their salvation can and ought 
to be told: that which is secret can be of 
no use to thee: do not seek to know that, which is 
hidden, or the future, To achieve salvation one has to be- 
lieve, to fulfil the commandments, to purify his heart, and 
not to be curious. Itis dangerous to want to know that 
which is hidden; and to wish to discover it is still more 
dangerous. But it does not prevent God's Providence from 
revealing the hidden and turning it towards its own 
ends, even if the instrument is imperfect, as we see it in 
every day life. 
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A voice from America. 
`~ 


“Dne of the most remarkable facts in 
‘the history of Christianity, during 

the last century, is doubtlessly, the por- 
tenteous movement in the Episcopal church 
of England and America towards a rappro- 
chement and if possible. a union with the 
Orthodox church of the East. After a good 
many years of gradual growth, this move- 
ment now has its history, as it has found 
expression and still finds it not in theolo- 
gical literature alone, but also in a whole 
series of attempts on the part of both 
. branches of Anglicanism : to open direct 
communications concerning this question of 
union with the Eastern Orthodox churches. 
This movement can as yet show no practi- 
cal palpable results, and the question of 
the union between the Anglican and Ortho- 
dox churches is stil merely a question, 
but time has nevertheless accomplished its 
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work, and in our days the position of the 
question is altogether different from the 
one it had sixty or seventy years ago. In 
the early days of their intercourse, the 
two sides knew each other too little, and 
in the beginuing of the forties William Pal- 
mer was seriously struck with the idea of 
proving that Anglicanism is in no way dif- 
ferent in its doctrine from Orthodoxy. The 
further and wider intercourse of later years 
has naturally made it necessary to make 
clear all the similarities and dissimilarities 
between the two creeds, as completely and 
as minutely as possible, as the similarity 
of doctrine is the first and most necessary 
condition of ehureh union. In the sixties 
and seventies, in the intercourse between 
the English and the American Episcopal 
churches and the orthodox churches in 
Greece and Russia, the idea was frequently 
expressed and sometimes carried out, that 
above all the chiefest object of the inter- 
course should consist in the serious mu- 
tual study, which alone could lead to some 
palpable result: consequently in our days, 
after frequent researches and conferences, 
not even the sincerest partisan of the union 
could by any means claim, that Anglican- 
ism is in no wise different in its doctrine 
from Orthodoxy. The many years of inter- 
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course have put forward a whole series of 
dogmatical points, in which the books and 
the practices of Anglicanism either distinct- 
1y differ from Orthodoxy or which they 
express without sufficient precision. Hence 
the undiminished necessity for the parti- 
sans of Church union to continue their la- 
bours and the comparative study of the 
doctrines of the Russian and the Anglican 
churches, so that it would be possible, at 
last, to make a direct and decisive answer 
to the question of their union. 

. [n the spring of 1846 Russia was visi- 
ted by a clergyman of the American Epis- 
copal Church, the Reverend Freeman Young, - 
who was the secretary of the so called 
Greeco--Russian Committee, organized with 
the special object of opening. friendly re- 
latious with the orthodox Esst. Dr. Young 
had letters of recommendation for the dig- 
nitaries of the Russian church from several 
American Bishops and, during his stay in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, he repeatedly 
talked over the question of church union 
with the Metropolitans Isidor and Philare- 
tes. During these conversations the hier- 
archs of the Russian Church proposed 
amongst other things, to start a publie 
discussion, in some magazine, of the dog- 
matic questions on which the Russian and 
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the American churches disagree. The Me- 
tropolitan Philaretes writes, in the account 
of his first conversation with Young, that 
they have decided ,,to ask, on either side, 
a series of questions which stand in need 
of clearing, then to write essays on them 
and mutually to communicate the results. 
And it was to lie with the recipients to 
decide which of the articles can be publi- 
shed freely and usefully’. The Metropol- 
itan Isidor developed the idea still further, 
as it is shown by his own account of his 
interview with Young. ,,I proposed to him, 
he writes, the following way of corresponding 
with the American clergy. They will have 
to write articles on questions under discus- 
sion and to publish them in the church 
organ of New York, then they will address 
the magazine to St. Petersburg to me. Here. 
corresponding articles will be composed 
and, after being translated into English, 
they will be sent to the same magazine, 
through Baron Osten-Sacken, the Russian 
consul in New York. The publishing should 
be done with the knowledge and consent 
‘of the local Bishops, as our articles also 
are to be first examined by church author- 
ities’: We do not know the reasons why 
the idea of our illustrious pastors was not 
acted upon, to our regret. Judging by some 
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documents left by the Metropolitan Phila- 
retes, one can conjecture that the underta- 
king never went farther than a few halt- 
hearted individual attempts, but that neither 
the old nor the new world ever came 
to witness a collective and systematical 
discussion of the points of disagreement 
between the churches. _ 

Almost forty years have gone by since 
then, but quite recently we were showm 
an American magazine containing something 
which reminds one of the idea of Philaret- 
es and Isidor and is to a certain extent 
its realization. Father Sebastian Dubovich, 
an Orthodox monk, Servian by birth, who 
works in San-Francisco, wrote to a learned 
American theologian the Reverend Francis 
Hall, inviting him to a public discussion in 
print of the points of disagreement existing 
between the Orthodox and the American 
Churches. This discussion is not conducted 
in a polemical spirit, being a peacable ex- 
planation of debatable doctrines, for the 
sake of a rapprochement between the 
churches, and, in the eyes of father Seba- 
stian, the present time is especially pro- 
picious for it, so that it will be both pleas- 
ing and instructive for his European fathers 
and brethren. Dr. Hall was very willing to 
answer the summons and his articles entit- 
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led ,,Church and the East" appeared in 
three numbers of a clerical American ma- 
gazine , The living Church", in which he 
gives explanations to the questiona pointed 
out by’ father Sebastian.. 

I. The differences which separate us 
from the Orthodox Churches of the Eust 
are of centuries of growth, and the long 
mutual isolation which has prevailed ma 
kes it exceedingly difficult. for us to un- 
derstand one another.. But all thoughtful 
Churchman must recognize the paramount 
importance of Catholic reunion, if it can be 
had without sacrifice of vital principles. 
And while no marked results can follow 
single pronouncements of unofficial nature, 
it is only by such utterances, frequeantly 
and frankly made, that we can learn to 
understand one another and face our dif- 
ferences intelligently. 
| At this point it seems expedient to say 
that in making these explanations the wri- 
ter is not actuated by the slightest uncer- 
tainty as to the Catholicity of the Angli- 
can Churches. He is firmly convinced that 
his own priesthood is the same with that 
of Father Sebastian, and that his Bishop 
shares with the Russian Bishop Tikhon the 
august office of a veritable sucessor of the 
blessed Apostles. The Anglicans do not 
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approach the Easterns as suppliants, or 
with any feeling of insecurity touching 
their God-given ‘position and mission; but 
in recognition of the fact that mutual ex- 
planations, calculated to further the inte- 
rests of Catholic unity, are always called 
for by the highest charity. We recognize 
also that our conditions appear peculiar to 
strangers, and require explanation in order 
to be estimated rightly by the Easterns. 

Before considering the points formula- 
ted by Father Sebastian in detail, it seems 
necessary to make a few prefatory remarks. 
The writer believes that the peculiar con- 
ditions and providential mission of the An- 
glican Churches not only account for some 
things which are calculated to puzzle Rus- 
sian theologians, but that they rob these 
things of the heretical implications which 
they appear to bear when viewed from the 
Russian standpoint—at least so far as the 
oficial teaching and practice of the Angli- 
can Churches are concerned. 

This brings us to a distinction of some 
importance— that is, between the teaching 
and practice of a Church in its corporate 
and formal capacity, and the views and 
practices which gain currency among its 
members without constitutional and eccle- 
siastical: warrant. These last are not always 
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in full agreement, and in no portion of the 
Catholic Church, East or West, have they 
always been so. It should be observed in 
this connection, that erroneous views and 
practices may come to prevail very widely 
and be supported by schools and prelates; 
but so long as they are not sanctioned by 
any constitutional utterance of the Church, 
they remain on the level of private views 
and sebolastic opinions. 

The Church has received from her 
great Head, our Lord. the principle that 
fo roof out the lares from (ie wheat is apt to 
result in rooting out the wheat as well; so 
that nothing but the gravest emergency- - 
such as a formal propagation of subversive 
heresy --will warant extreme measures 
against those who fail through invincible 
ignorance to rise to the level of Catholic 
teaching and practice. Such has been the 
policy of the Anglican Churehes since the 
Reformation, as it is called. It has no doubt 
been carried too far at times, and is carried 
too far with reference to certain priests in 
this Chureh to-day; but the principle of 
not quenching a smoking flax is of Divine sanc- 
tion, and the Chureh is bound to apply it 
with such wisdom and discrimination as 
her officers receive the grace to exercise. 
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Historically, Anglican ecclesiastics have 
had peculiar reasons since the sixteenth 
century for exercising a liberal judgment 
in applying this principle. The revolt of 
the Teutonic races frem Papal corruptions 
was naturally attended by more or less 
blind exasperation, which ultimately car- 
ried :aíultitades away from the historic 
Faith and Order of the Church. Thus arose 
Protestantism; a reactionary and one-sided 
system, thé outcome of impatient and un- 
controtlable zeal against evils of which the 
. Russian Church dissaproves as truly as do 
we. The English Church found herself beset 
by a seething mass of prejudice against 
many Catholic ideas and practices, the na- 
tural result of Roman corruption. True and 
holy things were rejected by many becau- 
se confused with the corrupt caricatures of 
them which had prevailed, 

What was the Englich Church to do? 
Was she to deal sternly with this over- 
whelming crop of tares? Surely she would 
have been untrue to her Divine Master had 
she done so. She had to deal with Prote- 
stant. ideas as the whole Western Church 
had dealt, in remoter time, with the pa- 
gan ideas of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Roman Empire. She had to take time 
with them, as far as possible, and trust to 
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the leavening effect of her Apostolic Faith 
and Order gradually to win back the mul- 
titudes in an around her to the ancient 
paths. It was in such a temper that the 
more irritating externals and phrases of 
her inheritance were softened down, alt- 
hough in such wise that nothing vital was 
repudiated or forbidden. The Thirty—nine 
Articles were framed, not as precise defi- 
nition of Confession of Faith, but as an 
eirenieon intended to quell the storms of 
controversy, then full of peril and incapa- 
ble of immediate settlement, by shelving 
the questions of the hour in general phra- 
ses. It was hoped that these Articles could 
be accepted by the bulk of Englishmen 
witheut Cathohe doctrine being sacrificed. 
We do not maintain that the leaders of 
that day realiz-d to the full this point of 
view. But God was with the English 
Church, and guided her into a more consi- 
stent and Catholic path than many cf her 
members realized. The Spirit-guided mind 
of the Church which .gains expression in 
her official transactions is, as a rule, more 
enlightened than the minds of individual 
prelates participating. This is to be noticed 
however, that the. prelates who shaped the 
ecclesiastical legislation of that time made 
an appeal to Catholic antiquity the formal rule 
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of their actions, even when not realizing in- 
dividually all that this involved. 

Now what has been the result? It has 
been this. The Protestant element, so far 
as it was not too revolutionary in temper 
to be retained, continued in the form of a 
school or party within the Church, and has 
been slowly „leveling up". This process is 
not completed yet, but goes steadily on. 
On the other hand the Conservative ele- 
men: has held its own; and, in spite of the 
vague and halting nature of the Articles 
and other Reformation formularies, has. 
grown, especially in our day, into a fuller 
realization of the ancient principles and 
practices of the Catholic Church--Romish 
excrescences being removed. Recovery of 
this kind is necessarily slow, and is made 
‘more so by the ever-present activity of . 
the Romish Church, which cannot but keep. 
alive the blinding prejudices of the six- 
teenth century. © 

History justifies our maintaining stren- 
uouslv that the Anglican Churches are not. 
to be regarded as having abandoned their 
Catholic heritage, but as engaged in holy 
mission, which involves necessarily the 
strange diversities of opinion and practice 
prevailing among their members, if the pa- 
tient and ieavening policy demanded by : 
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circumstances and commended ty the Lord 
Himself is to be followed. 

The Church of England did not estab- 
lish a new religion when she asserted her 
right to abolish Papal tyranny and corrup- 
tion; and history does not warrant an as- 
sumption that only such truths and prac- 
tices remained hers as were expressly re- 
enacted during the Reformation. All that 
was in force prior to that epoch remained 
and remains in force to this day, as part 
of her official position, unless expressly re- 
pudiated bv her formal or official action. 

One thing more should be said before 
closing these preliminaries. The corporate 
unity, or intereommunion, between the 
Churehes, lies as a Divinely imposed re- 
quirement upon all the members of the 
Church universal. Nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the fulfilment of 
this requirement except the necessity of 
maintaining the essentials of the Divinely 
imparted and acumenically received Faith 
and Order of the Church. Let it be grant- 
ed that the Easterns discern many imper- 
fections in the manner in which the An- 
glican Churches have been discharging their 
God-given mission of weaning back Prot- 
estant souls. These imperfections do not 
constitute a justification for continued rup- 
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ture of communion, in the writer's judg- 
ment, unless it can be shown that the An- 
glican Churches are guilty of real apostasy 
from vital articles and practices of the Ca- 
tholie religion. 

It is perhaps known to Father Sebast- 
ian that the conditions prevalent among 
us, which the writer has been trying to 
explain, have made certain language and 
practices of the Easterns assume an appea- 
rance and meaning to some of our people 
of which they cannot approve. Father Se- 
bastian would say, no doubt, that our peo- 
ple misunderstand the East, and regard as 
superstitious and Romish what is not really. 
so. Let this be granted. Still this misun- 
derstanding is but another illustration of 
the fact that explanations are needed on 
both sides. And a charity is required which 
will patiently take into account the great, 
diversity of our conditions, and consequent- 
ly the difference in meaning which certain 
words and actions necessarily assume 
among us. 

We have purposely quoted this part of 
Dr. Hall’s article in an almost literal trans- 
lation, as in it the author gives his general 
idea of Anglicanism, which it certainly is 
"very interesting to hear from one of the 
notable learned representatives of American | 
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clergy. In the Anglican Church system there 
is a good deal that is indefinite and unde- 
fined, or only partially expressed, that can 
be and often is the subject of various in- 
terpretations, This characteristic of Anglic- 
anism, which clearly marks it out in the 
midst of other Christian creeds very natur- 
ally evokes the tendency in its enlightened 
representatives to account in some way 
for its origin and, if possible, to find the 
higher idea, which would justify it. Hence 
the repeated attempts in the English theo- 
logical literature to characterize and ex- 
pound the Anglicanism, as a system, in 
such a light, which would make everything 
comprehensible in it, giving it a justifica- 
tion and a meaning. But minor points of 
Anglicanism provide for contradictory in- 
tepretations, and analogously the authors 
attempting to establish its general charac- 
teristics sometimes differ very widely from 
each other. Reading the arguments of Dr. 
Hall, we remembered the celebrated address 
of the late Bishop Mandell Creighton of 
London, made by him at the end of 1898 
to a gathering of the country parsons of 
his parish. This speech attracted every body's 
attention partly because of its contents and 
partly because the orator enjoyed a wide 
popularity and an eminent scientific repu- 
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tation, so that were it not for his prema- 
ture death he for a certainty would have 
reached the dignity of the Bishop of Can- 
terbury, becoming in this wise the chief 
dignitary of his church. The speech of 
Bishop Creighton also had the characteries 
of Anglicanism for its subject. First of all. 
the speaker outlined three points of view 
in the matter. According to the first of 
these points of view the system of the 
Anglican Church merely is continental pro- 
testantism, the complete development of 
whieh was delayed by the promptings of 
political opportunism. According to the 
second point of view the Anglican church 
still is the church of the Middle Ages, 
though somemhat distorted owing to the 
measures, which were adapted to get rid 
of the Papal supremacy. But now when 
Papal supremacy and all its political 
consequences are, dead and gone, a cir- 
cumspect restoration of some features of 
the old system is highly desirable, as these 
features were cast away only for fear of 
Papism. According to the third point of 
view, the Anglican church is à compromise 
between two opposite currents of the relig- 
ious thought, and analogously to the two 
politieal parties of England, whieh balance 
each other, there exist two religious par- 
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ties, to maintain the equiliblium of which 
lies with the Bishops. Bishop Creighton 
did not accept any of these points of view 
and offered to describe Anglicanism in yet 
another way. In his opinion, the formula 
which explains the attitude of the Anglican 
church the best consists in claiming that 
this church is founded on the principle of 
an appeal to sound learning. In the XVIth 
century, the leaders of the Anglican church 
were confronted with the task of freeing 
the basis of truth, from the great accumu- 
lation of notions around it. And it is exact- 
ly to accomplish this task that people have 
appealed to sound learning, finding it in 
the Holy Scripture, the works of the Fa- 
thers of the church and the practices of 
the primitive church. In the opinion of 
Creighton the book of the Common Prayer 
is wonderfully in keeping with what was 
the inheritance of the primitive church. 
This book is remarkably free from a po- 
lemical coloring of any sort, tending solely 
towards establishing truth in its purity 
and in an adequate measure. The Anglican 
church puts aside everything that does not 
bear directly on truth; it avoids establish- 
ing. definitions of questions, which arise 
from shere curiosity; it is not free with its 
denials of such propositions, the acceptan- 
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ce and the rejection of which would be 
equally impossible. This characteristic pe- 
culiarity is the pretext of the groundless 
claim that the Anglican church is a com- 
pomise. According to the theory of Bishop 
Creighton, everything in the Anglican 
church system which is indefinite or in- 
completely expressed is so because it ought 
to be so, because’such is the sound doc- 
trine, revealed in the Scripture, in the 
works of the Fathers of the church and in 
the practices of the primitive church, and 
so asking for exact difinitions, for strict | 
affirmations or denials of all debatable 
points would amount to using violence with 
regard to truth and merely satisfying hu- 
man curiosity. | 

Dr. Halls description of Anglicanism 
is altogether different. He does not display 
Bishop Creighton's hested patriotism in his 
attitude towards his church. Truly enough 
he admits no doubts as to the catholic 
dignity of his church or the validity of 
its apostolic succession, but, at the same 
time, he is far from taking it for the per- 
fect expression of the sound learning and 
the complete image ofthe primitive church. 
He does not deny that the Anglican church 
allows the growth of not a few weeds, and 
that, in the troubled days of Reformation, 
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its leaders, carried away by the passionate 
excitement of the strife, did not always 
distinguish, with due attention, between 
the things, whieh are holy and true, and 
the mere distortions and innovations of 
Rome, so that along of these distortions 
they occasionally rejected that, which was 
possessed of an entirely catholie worth. 
He maintains that in forming an opinion 
of Anglicanism one is strictly to distinguish 
between its church doctrine, expressed in 
oflicial documents, and the private opinions 
held by its separate representatives. As to 
these official documents thanks to a rule 
of action to which the Anglican church 
holds and in which the author sees a pro- 
vidential dispensation, these documents are 
composed in a reconciling spirit to such 
an extent, that their object, is no more the 
exact definition of the matters of faith, 
but the pacification of a controversy, with 
the aid of generalities, on the condition, 
that nothing essential should be rejected. 
Hence the author thinks, he is right in 
claiming, on one hand, that the faith doc- 
trine of modern Anglieanism is not exhau- 
sted by what is expressed in its documents, 
baut chat it also presuposes everything, 
whieh existed before the Reformation, in 
case it was not repudiated definitely and 
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clearly. On the other hand, the union of 
the churches must be concerned only with 
fundamental principles, with that alone, 
which has an essential importance. In this 
way, though acknowledging the existence 
of some indubitable imperfections in the 
Anglican church, Dr. Hall merely tries to 
lessen their origin and existence by the 
especial task the Anglican church is to ac- 
complish and which is imposed on it by 
God Himself. And in the opinion of the 
author, the creed differences between An- 
glicanism and the Orthodoxy of the East 
must be considered exactly from this point 
of view, 

In the two following numbers the 
American theologian endeavours to clear 
some points mentionned by Father Sebast- 
ian, which explanations represent a conse- 
cutive application of the fundamental prin- - 
ciples, just established by the author in 
his general remarks. | 

First of all Father Sebastian points 
that difference between Anglicanism and 
Orthodexy, which consists in the rejection 
by the latter of the complete number of 
the seven (Ecumenical Councils. Declaring 
that in this case the matter is concerned 
only with the seventh Gicumenical Cuuncil, 
namely the second Nicene Council, which 
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took place in 787, Dr. Hall first of all 
gives a short exposition of its decree con- 
cerning the question of image worship, 
which, at it is known, consists in descrime . 
inating between the ideas of ,,Latreia'* and 
,; Proskinisisbis''. i | 


"The. Western Council of Frankfort, 
which met but a few years later, rejected : 
the Couneil of Nicea, under the impression, 
based on an imperfect translation, tbat the 
adoration of images had been commended. 
In effect, however, it adopted a similar po- 
sition to that of Nicea, commending the 
use of images in devotion, as books of the 
unlearned. The common idea of both Coun- 
cils seems to have been, that the use of 
images helps to lift up the. imagination to 
what is represented by them, and that the 
acts of devotion performed before them are 
in reality paid to what is figured--not to 
the images in themselves. 

"It must be remembered that these ima- 
ges were not attempts to represent an un- 
revealed mystery, as was the case with 
the practices condemned in the second com- 
mandment, but were representations of the 
true Image of God revealed in Christ, and 
of His saints, the difference in the honor 
due to these being carefully distinguished. 
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"The Seventh Council came to be bet- 
ter uuderstood in the West, and was recei- 
ved as ecumenical throughout the Church 
long before the Reformation epoch. That it 
was accepted implicitly in the English 
Church cannot be disputed for a moment. 
The question to be considered then is, Has 
this acceptance been reversed since the 
Reformation? | 

"This question is not to be answered 
by appeals to the ‘opinions of individual 
theological writers. No new religion was es- 
tablished in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, nor was any attempt made to define 
all the principles of the Church de novo. 
Whatever the English Church had been 
committed to she remained committed to, 
except in those positions which were alte- 
red by her constitutional action. The posi- 
tion here taken is that no action whatever 
has been adopted by the Anglican Church- 
es, either for or against the Seventh Coun- 
cil, since the Reformation. Consequently 
the official attitude of these Churches on 
this point remains what it was prior to the 
Reformation. This is simply indisputable. 

"It must indeed be acknowledged that 
many of our writers have repudiated the 
Council referred to. But they have done so 
under a natural misapprehension, somewhat 
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parallel to that of the Council of Frankfort, 
their misapprehension being due to the su- 
perstitious practices in the Roman Church, 
which appeared to be equivalent to ador- 
ation of the images themselves, and idola- 
trous. The Easterns will hardly deny that 
the honor paid to images has at times de- 
generated into superstition; and they should 
be able to appreciate the effect hkely to be 
produced upon the minds of our writers by 
the contemplation of such abuses in the 
Roman Church. Papa! corruption is practi- 
cally and inevitably a more pressing night- 
mare to Anglicans, who have escaped with 
much difficulty from Papal tyranny, and 
are still confronted by Papal emissaries, 
than it is likely to be to the Easterns. 

"With the progress of a more enlight- 
ened Catholicity among us, this and other 
questions have been faced more discrimin- 
atingly, and the right use of images is 
rapidly gaining ground. The real teaching 
of the Seventh Council is becoming better 
understood. "Various Angliean periodicals, 
including the leading theological review of 
the Anglican Communion—the English 
Church Quarterly Review—stand for the Se- 
ven Councils. | 

"It must be observed, however, that 
our people are naturally less demonstrative 
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than the Easterns. For us to prostrate our- 
selves, as the Easterns do, would usually 
mean just what the Seventh Council repu- - 
diated—latreia. With us a reverent use of 
images and pictures as helps in our devo- 
tions to Him whom alone we adore—-God 
. ls all that may be expected, and fulfils the 
essential principle maintained by the Se- 
venth Council. Surely the Easterns will 
agree with us that images may not displace 
God in our worship, and may rightly suffer 
passing neglect when they do displace Him. 
The Seventh Council did not honor images 
in the interests of superstition, but in the 
interests of the great principle involved in 
the Incarnation, that material things are 
capable of holy uses as aids to devotion, 
and may not be condemned when thus em- 
ployed.” 

To a member of the Orthodox church, 
it is, of course, very gratifving, if, as Dr. 
Hall avers, the contemporary Anglican 
church has really come to an understand- 
ing of the true meaning of the teaching of 
the second Nicene Council, on the worship 
of images, and has now taken its stand on 
the side of a recognition of all seven 
(cumenical Councils. As regards the view 
of the same author, that the Anglican 
church, at the time of the Reformation, did 
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not express itself either for or against the 
seventh Council, — with this we are not 
able entirley to agree. It is true that in 
the Book cf Common Prayer and in the 
Articles of faith there is no declaration 
with reference to the number of Œcum- 
enical Councils recognised by the Anglican ' 
church; but there is one literary memorial 
of the period of the Reformation to which 
are admitted the weight and authority of 
a symbol of faith, and which is distincly 
recognised by the Thirty-fifth Article, .— 
the Book of Homilies, and this work clear- 
ly says that only six CEcumenical Councils 
are recognised and accepted by all*) Our 
author is also hardly correct, where he 
ascribes the rejection of the seventh Gcum- 
enical Council only to ,,many of our (An- 
glican) writers". It is evident that we must 
give -this rejection a much wider meaning. 
We have within our reach several learned 
commentaries on the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
These commentaries were written by well 
known and authoritative hierarchs and 
theologians of England and America, and 
are accepted as guides by their church, 
they have run into several editions, ‘and 


*) Vide Tracts for the Times, No. 90. Remarks on 
certain passages in the Thirty- -nine Articles, p. 71, 75. 
. London, 1841. 
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are used by the clergy and in the theolog- 
ical schools as helps to study, and all of 
them with one voice affirm that of the*) 
CEcumenical Councils the Anglican church 
recognises only the first six. If the rejec- 
tion of the seventh council is taught even 
in the most. widely recognised theological 
treatises, we can hardly recognise it as 
merely the opinion of individual authors, 
even though ,,many" in number... 

Before discussing one of the (Eeenmen- 
ical Councils, it appears to us that it would 
be proper for Father Sebastian and Dr. 
Hall to take as their basis a thorough elu- 
eidation of the question as to what is the 
general attitude of the Anglican church 
towards the CEcumenieal Councils... In the 
2] article of religion, this church declares, 
that the Gicumenical Councils, being a con- 
gregation of people, not all of whom are 
governed by the spirit and the word of- 
God, ean err and sometimes have erred 
even in things pertaining unto God. There- 
fore, that which they claim as necessary 
for salvation, has neither power, nor au- 


*) Browne, An exposition of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, p. 488. — London, 1887. Forbes, An explanation of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 300. Maclear and Williams 
' An introduction to the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 297, London, 1896. 
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thority, if it can not be made clear, that | 
it has been derived from the Holy Scripture. 
It is true that the commentators referred to 
discuss this Article (Art. 21) in such a way 
that it almost wholly loses its attractive 
character for members of the Orthodox 
Faith; but whether their discussions are in 
harmony with the- true meaning of the 
Article, and whether, in view of these ex- 
planations, the Anglican view really ap- 
proaches. the Orthodox — is still an open 
question... 

| "The second point is our supposed 
failure to accept the Seven Sacraments. 
Here again the question may be narrowed 
somewhat. The Anglican Churehes have 
continued to the present day to provide 
for the administration of six of them—viz., 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, 
Penance, Holy Order, and Matrimony. Mor- | 
eover, in each case, the Form provided 
clearly teaches that these are veritable in- 
struments of Divine grace, which is the 
meaning of Sacramentum, or mistirion. No 
doubt much inadequate theology on this 
point may be found among us, but this 
Church, as such, unmistakeably imposes 
six of the «eumenieal Sacraments upon 
her children. There is one difference. She 
leaves the resort to a priest for Confession 
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and Absolution to the consciences of her 
members, laying down no positive rule. 


"The question then is narrowed to the 
Sacrament of Unction. Its use was provided 
for in the first Reformation Prayer Book 
of 1519. It was silently ignored in the Se- 
cond Prayer Book of 1552, but that book 
took pains to deny that the First Prayer 
Book contained anything superstitious Or 
ungodly. The result has been that, since 
1552, no Form has been provided for the 
administration of Unction in the Anglican 
Churches, but the rite has not been con- 
demned or prohibited in any manner. It. 
has continued to be used by a few, and 
has rapidly gained a wider use in the past. 
generation. ' 


| "Weregard the loss of express provision 
‘for Unction with unqualified regret, and 
look forward to the time when Catholic 
feeling will be strong enough to secure its. 
restoration among our official Forms. It is 
the most extreme instance of the sixteenth. 
century policy described in the writers 
first article, of waiving the matters which: 
were most irritating to the multitude which 
was threatening to sweep away every thing 
Catholic. 
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"This peace-making policy of the Eng- 
lish Church moved her to say in her 25th 
Article of Religion: 


„Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is 
to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Extreme Unction, are not to be counted for Sacraments 
of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly" [i. e., 
as to their then modes of administraticn] „of the cor- 
rupt following of the Apostles, partly are states of life 
allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like nature 
of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord's Supper, for 
that they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordai- 
ned of God." 


"This language is obviously apologetie 
and eirenical. It cannot be taken as repu- 
diating the lesser Sacraments, for four of 
them continued to be provided for; but is 
simply a condemnation of certain Romish 
corruptions which had grown around their 
administration, and a reminder that their 
signs are not defined by Christ, but left to 
the ordering of the Church. 

"To eonclude this matter. We acknow- 
ledge frankly . that the Sacrament of Unc- 
tion does not have the express provision it 
should have among us. But we deny that 
it has been rejected as a means of grace. 
Accordingly this Church stands committed 
to some recognition of the Seven Sacra- 
ments. That is, to the position that each 
of them is a true sign and instrument of 
Divine grace. The value of Unction is com- 
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ing to be recognized even by some of our 
more ,,moderate” Bishops.” 

Similarly, Dr. Hall wishes to assure 
us that the Anglican Church does in fact 
recognise all seven sacraments, In his opi- 
nion, there can be a doubt only in the 
ease of Unction; but its significance also, 
as a means of divine benediction, is recog- 
nised by the Anglican church, while its 
visible sign, the the ceremony of anointing 
is neither rejected nor forbidden. — It 
would be very pleasing if this were so; 
but, unhappily, we can by no means ac- 
cept this view as incontestable. It is true 
that we know that very many Anglicans. 
are to a certain extent inclined to accept. > 
seven as the number of the Sacraments, 
and openly express this view in the press; 
but this circumstance is far from giving 
our author the right to say that the whole 
Anglican church, as a body, takes the 
same position. The only evidence adduced 
by our author in confirmation of his view, 
consists in the fact that all the Orthodox 
Sacraments are also recognised in the An- 
glican church as instruments of the divine 
blessing; but it is not difficult to under- 
stand the instability of this position, as 
soon as we understand that every ceremo- 
ny and every prayer are likewise. instru- 
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ments of the divine blessing, yet have not 
the position of sacraments. In considering 
this position, it is necesssary at the same 
time to keep in view that in the twenty 
fifth Article, and in the Catechism, the 
Anglican church clearly and decisively de- 
clares its acceptance of two sacraments 
only; Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. The 
Anglican teaching concerning the sacra- 
ments of hierarchical order, in the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Articles of Religion, 
the Book of Homilies, and the Catechism 
is set forth in such an obscure and contra- 
dictary way, that it serves as a subject 
for many controversies and different inter- 
" pretations*), and for this reason the two 
daring and superficial solution of this grave 
question by our author eannot appear con- 
vincing to anyone.., 


"The third point is our failure to 
accept „the doctrine of the Transubstantia- 
tion". This can be discussed briefly. In the 
first place the difference is one of terms 
rather than of doctrine, and the term 
Transubstantiation has never been imposed 
upon the Church by ccumenical action. It | 


*) See on this subject, the eleventh chapter of our 
examination of , The hierarchy of the Anglican Episcop- 
al church”, Sergieff Posad, 1897. i 
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has, in fact, a different meaning in different 
- portions of the Church. 

"The use of it which has led to its re- 
jection by the Anglican Churches is clear- 
ly implied in the 28th Article of Religion, 
when that Article declares that Transub- 
stantiation ,,overthroweth the nature of a 
Sacrament”. The popular teaching thus re- 
ferred to made the word ,,substance” stand 
for the physical elements of bread and 
wine in their entirety, and denied that the 
consecrated species could in any true sense . 
be ealled bread and wine. In short, a phy- 
Sical change was taught which made the 
Eucharistic Sacrament consist of but one 
part, the Body and Blood of Christ. The 
senses were supposed fo be deceived. It is 
true that this is not the teaching of Trent, 
but it was the popular teaching of that 
time, and the term Transubstantiation could 
not be accepted so long as it stood for 
such teaching, | 

"Moreover, the more refined view put 
forth by Trent, while free from such crude 
materialism, depends on the scholastice 
theory that substance and accidents are 
different things and separable from each 
other. In short the decree of Trent is an 
attempt to explain metapbysisally how the 
bread and wine become by consecration ihe 
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Body and blood of Christ. The result is 
that the term stands among us for one of 
two views—-the first materialistic and to be 
abhorred, the second metaphysical and an 
attempt to explain what has never been 
revealed. This being the case, our repudia- 
tion of the term does not signify a rejec- 
tion of the language of Christ and the Ca- 
tholic Faith, that the consecrated species 
are truly the Body and Blood of Christ.. 

"This Church teaches in her Catechism 
that the ,,mward part or thing signified” is 
»The Body and Blood of Christ,” adding 
that the mode of their personal appropria- 
tion is spiritual. When the Sacrament is 
administered, the Priest is ordered to des- 
cribe what he administers as ,,the Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ", and ,,the Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ". Thus, while much 
imperfect and Protestant opinion is found 
among us, this Church agrees with the 
East in teaching officially that our Lord's 
words are to be taken in good faith, and 
not figuratively. Moreover, the tendeney of 
private opinion amongst us is in the direc- 
tion of a realization of this doctrine. We 
agree with St. Justin Martyr, S. Irenæus, 
the two SS. Oyril, and St. John of Damas- 
eus, none of whom used the term Transub 
stantiation." 
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Dr. F. Hall concludes his remarks on 
this subject by a statement concerning the 
Coronation Oath, recently pronounced by 
king Edward VII, the text of which called 
forth, as is well known, a great noise in 
the press and in society, by its incisive 
expressions, amongst other things, on 
Transsubstantiation. The author says that 
this Oath is exelusively political in its re- 
port... | | 

Our author believes that in the ques- 
tion of Transsubstantiation also, the dis- 
cordance vetween the Anglican and Ortho- 
dox churches consists rather in words than 
in teaching. In harmony with this view, he 
Seeks to explain that the Anglican church 
rejects in fact only the term Transsubstan- 
tiation, Fecause a materialistic meaning 
lurks in it, or at least a tendency to ex- 
plain that which should not be subjected 
to explanation.’ But as regards the teaching 
on the sacrament of the Eucharist, he sug- 
gests that the Anglican church adheres to 
the teaching of the Early Fathers, and is 
„in harmony with the East”, affirming that 
the word of the Lord must not be taken 
in a metaphorical sense, and that the con- 
secrated elements are in very deed the Bo- 
dy and Blood of Christ. At the same time, 
it is not difficult for us to see that in the 
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present instance Dr. Hall is by no means 
distinguished for accuracy. The gist of the 
matter does not at all lie in the term, but 
in the nature of the teaching, which is ex- 
pressed by it, so that if we put the word 
Transsubstantiation, for example, on one 
side, and, in our exposition of the Eastern 
teaching, substituted the word Translauon, 
the real difference between the Anglican 
and Orthodox teaching would not thereby 
be evaded. The Orthodox church teaches 
that in the sacrament of the Eucharist” 
our Lord Jesus Christ is present not. sym- 
bolically, nor in an image, nor as an ac- 
cession of benediction, as in the other sa- 
craments, nor as an influence only,... nor 
by penetration of the bread... but really 
and truly, so that on the consecration of 
the bread and wine, the bread is translated, 
transsubstantiated, transmuted, transformed 
into the veritable body of the Lord, who 
was born in Bethlehem of the Holy Virgin, 
was baptised in the Jordan, suffered, was 
buried, rose again, ascended, and sits at 
the right hand of Ged the Father, whence 
He shall come in the clouds of heaven; 
and the wine is transformed and transsub- 
stantiated in to the veritable blood of the 
Lord, which, at the time of His Passion on 
the Cross, was shed for the life of the 
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world... After consecration the bread and 
wine no longer remain bread and wine, but 
the veritable body and blood of the Lord, 
under the appearance and form of bread 
and wine’’*). This Orthodox teaching of the 
translation, transsubstantiation, transforma- 
tion or transmutation of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of the Lord, 
the Angliean church decidedly rejects. 

Transsubstantiation (or the change of the substan- 
ce of Bread and Wine) in the Supper of the Lord, can- 
not be proved by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth tne natwe of a 
Sacrament, and hath given oceasion to many supersti- 
tion. . 

The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in 
the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner. And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is re- 
ceived and eaten in the Supper, is Faith. (Art. XXVIII). 

In conformity with the declaration of 
belief, and the explanations of those who 
discuss it, the Anglican church, rejecting 
Transsubstantiation, puts forward only a 
teaching concerning the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, yet a presence not 
corporeal but spiritual**), while if we define 
this presence exactly, the thological thought 
of contemporary Anglicanism is sometimes 


*) Epistle of the Patriarchs of the Eastern Catholic 
Church concerning the Orthodox faith. Art. 17. 

**) Vide e. g. Browne, pp. 677—725; Forbes pp. 
498—573; Maclear and Williams pp. 329—346. 
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so far from the truth, that its manifests 
un inclination to attribute to it merely a 
subjective meaning referring to the soul of 
the believer.) In this position of affairs, 
it is evident that we can by no means af- 
firm that in the question of Transsubstan- 
tiation, the difference between the Anglicans 
and the Orthodox exists rather in words 
than in teaching. 


With reference to Dr. Hall’s remarks 
concerning the Coronation Oath, they have 
as their aim to show that, from the point 
of view of religious questions, this docu- 
ment, both in general, and in particular | 
with reference te Transsubstantiation, must 
not be given any great importance. ` To 
what extent the author's view in this re- 
gard is justified, we have no need to exa- 
mine, as soon as we see that on the quest- 
ion of Transsubstantiation the Oath, though 
perhaps in slightly more incisive terms, 
expresses in fact the same teaching which 
is put forth by the Angliean church, in 
documents which are undoubtedly binding 
in matters of faith. 


. *) Readers of the Theological Herald my recall 
certain iuteresting views on this subject, in the article 
of Father Preobrajenski, on „Contemporary Anglican- 
ism”, Feb. 1901. 
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"The fourtk point mentioned by Father 
Sebastian is that the Anglican Churches 
allow ”too much liberty, or abuse of free- 
dcm, in personal in interpretation of the 
Bible”. To put our reply briefly, two pro- 
positions may be advanced: (a) these Chur- 
ches do not, in fact, recognize as valid any 
interpretations of Scripture which conflict 
with the Faith once for all delivered to the 
saints; (b) the "abuse of freedom" which 
Father Sebastian mentions does exist among 
us in certain limited quarters, but is over- 
looked rather than sanetioned; and this is 
a branch of the policy described in our 
first article, of patient avoidance of quen- 
ching a smoking ffax. 

"There can be no denial of the fact 
that, in some instances at least, our prela- 
tes have been too lax, and have allowed to 
pass unrebuked, interpretations of Scripture 
which would subvert the Faith of the 
Church if they came to control opinion ge- 
nerally. But the general drift of our people 
towards a fuller and surer hold upon 
their Catholic heritage — a drift which 
has been especially pronounced since 1833 
shows that this laxity of discipline is not 
likely to destroy the Catholicity of the 
Anglican Churches. And the fact remains 
that these Churches continue to teach in 
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their oflicial formularies that Catholic Faith 
which must determine for the faithful the 
true meaning of Scripture. The Church re- 
tains for herself in the 20th Article of Re- 
ligion "authority in controversies of Faith,” 
while clearly asserting in the same Article 
the necessary agreement of her teaching 
with. | 

"The Easterns will acknowledge, of 
course, that it has never been the method 
of the Catholis Church to define the mean- 
ings of each text of Scripture; but simply 


-~ to teach the fundamental doctrines which 


must be found in Scripture, if it is to be 
interpreted truly. A certain liberty has 
ever been given to personal exegesis, sub- 
ect to this great principle". 

J We do not know what it was exactly 
that led Father Sebastian to point to the 
point to be excessive liberty, or to the 
abuse of liberty, in the exegesis of the Ho- - 
ly Scriptures, as one of the existing differ- 
ences separating Anglicanism from Ortho- 
doxy; but it would seem that in this re- 
spect the Anglican church hardly deserves 
special blame. It does not preach the Pro- 
testant principle of the right of private in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures; on the con- 
trary, it strongly insists, that for guidance 
in this case we must turn to the Apostles 
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and to the apostolic times, expressing them- 
selves in the primitive, universally accepted 
symbols and in the decisions of the first 
undisputed CEcumenical Councils*). If were 
theologians’ who allowed too much liberty 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, such 
a phenomenon is possibie not alone in the 
Anglican church, and we may not make 
this a cause of direct reproach to the 
church, the more so, that this same church 
has given to the world a whole series of 
such eminent students and interpreters of 
the Bible, whose labors are gratefully used 
by the Orthodox theologians ‘also. 

If the question of the relation of An- 
glicanism to the Holy Scriptures were rai- 
sed, then, we must believe, it would be 
much more fitting to point, not to the me- 
thods of its interpretation, but to the de- 
termination of its significance, as a source 
of Christian teaching. In the sixth Article 


of Religion, it declares: 

Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be relieved as an article of the 
Faith or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 


*) Vide e. g. The Lambeth Conferences of 1867, 
1878 and 1888. Edit. by Davidson, pp. 97, 165, 358. — 
London 1889. — Of. Cousin, Bishop of Durham, "Teach- 
ing, Institutions and Ceremonies of the Anglican Church, 
Pp. I — 9. Perev. Troitskavo, St. — P. 1868. 
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The same thought is repeated in the 
twentieth Article also. 

Although the Church be a witness and a keeper 
of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any thing 
against the same, so besides the same ought it not to 
enforce anything to be believed for necessity of Salva- 
tion. | 

. Insisting in this manner on the exclu- 

sive authority of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Anglican church, in contradistinction to 
the Orthodox, completely rejects the inde- 
pendent validity of Holy Tradition as sour- 
ce of Christiun teaching. 
"The next point is that, among us, 
"the majority’ refuse spiritual aid unto the 
faithful departed and spiritual comfort unto 
the living, in as much as they reject pray- 
ers for the dead". 'The guarded language 
which Father Sebastian has used is true. 
The majority of our people do fall short of 
their obligations, and we cannot truly de- 
ny it. 

"But the cause of this neglect reduces 
its significance. This cause is the fact- that 
prayers for the departed had become close- 
ly associated, in the Reformation period, 
with grave errors and abuses, such as the 
Romisk doctrine of purgatory (of material 
torments for the sins of the faithful depar- 
ted), the comparatively modern claim of the 
Pope to grant indulgences from these tor- 
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ments, and the abuse of solitary masses 
for the dead, paid for at so much a mass. 
‘Those who broke away from the papal see 
swung to far in their reaction, and over- 
looked the ancient and salutary doctrine 
and practice in this matter. But the Anglic- 
an Churches have not repudiated prayers 
for the departed. A trace of them remains 
in our Liturgy, and the terms of a prayer 
ordered to be said over the dying, at the 
instant of their departure, are such as to 
imply an answer from God after death. 
This prayer is used to-day with increasing 
frequency in connection with our Burial 
Office. There is no question but that the 
neglect of the departed in our prayers is 
rapidly being repaired. Our best writers 
are urging a restoration of the neglected 
practice. The evil is sure to disappear in 
ume." 

Similarly, our author. assures us that 
the rejection of prayers for the dead by 
the Anglican church was brought about by | 
fortuitous circumstances, and that the time 
wil soon come when the old salutary 
teaching and practise will be revived. God 
grant it! To the members of the Orthodox 
church, such a turn of events will give 
sincere joy, but without question this re- 
form must be brought about by the autho- 
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rity of the church, and must be accompa- 
nied by corresponding changes in its books 
of ritual, in which at the present time we 
are not quite able to see what our author 
wishes us to see. In his view, traces of 
prayer for the dead are preserved in the 
Anglican liturzy, but these traces we have 
not been able to find. There is only one 
liturgical prayer which makes mention of 
the dead). | 


And we also bless thy holy Name for all thy ser- 
vants departed this life in thy faith and fear; besee- 
ching the to give us grace so to follow their good ex- 
amples, that with them we may be partakers of thy 
heavenly kingdom. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 


And the Anglicans, it is quite evident, 
are praying for themselves in this prayer, 
and by no means for the dead. -- Our au- 
thor further lavs stress on the expressions 
of the prayer pronounced over the dead. 
In the order for Visiting the Sick, in the 
two prayers preceding the last, we certain- 
ly do find something which refers to the 
matter under discussion. 


Forasmueh as in all appearance the time of his 
dissolution draweth near, so fit and prepare him, we 
beseech thee, against the hour of death, that after his 
departure 'henee in peace, and in thy favour, his soul 
may be received into thine everlasting kingdom. 
| We humbly commend the soul of this thy servant 
our dear brother, into thy hands, as into the hands of 
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a faithful Creator, and most merciful Saviour: most 
humbly beseeching thee, that it may be precious in thy 
sight. Wash it, we pray thee, in the blood of that im- 
maculate Lamb, that was slain to take away tbe sins. 
of the world; that whatsoever defilements it may have 
contracted in the midst of this miserable and naughty 
world, through the lusts of the flesh, or the wiles of Sa- 
tan, being purged and done away, it may be presente’ 
pure and without spot before thee. 


There can be no doubt at all, that the 
subject of the prayer here is the future 
judgement of the soul of the man beyond 
the tomb; but the man over whom the An- 
glican church thus prays, is still living, 
and therefore the prayer in question has 
nothing in common with prayer for the 
dead, since everyone, of course, can pray 
and does pray about his own fate beyond 
the tomb, and the fate of his fellow-crea- 
tures. — Our author says that at the pre- 
gent time this prayer is often joined to the 
order of burial. If this be done, it is, of 
course true that this prayer then becomes 
a prayer for the dead, beyond any doubt, 
but this arrangement must not be an ex- 
pression of individual initiative, in the case 
of private persons, but an ordinance of the 
church. As regards the Anglican order of. 
burial in its present form, the utter absen- 
ce of the slightest hint of a prayer for the 
dead person over whom it is celebrated is. 
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in the highest degree a characteristic - fea- 
ture of it. It is quite evident that, up to 
the present, the Anglican Church has been 
unwilling to prescribe prayers for the e ead. 
though in the future it may b» willing tc 
.do so, since its ritual books do not con. 
tain a categorical rejection or prohibition 
of such pravers, but our magnificent chant 
"Rest with the saints", as is well known. 
has long ago been translated into the Eng- 
lish language, and has more than once 
been publicly perfcrmed. 

"The sixth point is, that "the majority 
have a strong aversion to reverence shown 
and due the saints glorified”. This is par- 
tially, although not wholly, true. In one 
way the Anglicans reverence the memory 
of the saints, inasmuch as they observe a 
calendar of saints’ days, for which especial 
Collects, Epistles, aud Gospels are provided 
by the Church in the Holy Eucharist. 
There is also a day set apart to the honor 
of "All Saints". -November 1st. This shows 
that the prineiple of reverence towards the 
saints finds express recognition among us. 

"But it must be conceded that the 
principle is not extended as far as it should 
be. This neglect is conneeted, no doubt, 
with revulsion from what has seemed truly 
idolatrous in the Romish method of the 
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Invocation of Saints commonly prevalent. 
When we rejected papal tyranny, the prac- 
tice prevailed, and using still continues in 
the Roman Church without rebuke, of using 
language in these invocations which seemed 
to put the Blessed Virgin and other saints 
in the mediatorial position which belongs 
exclusively to our. Blessed Lord. Instances 
of such language are innumerable, and to 
‘be found in almost every Roman manual 
of devotion. It was, and continues to he, 
alleged in popular writings that certain 
saints are more merciful and ready to save 
than Christ Himself, These idolatrous prac- 
tices were well-nigh universal. 
E "Accordingly, without saying anything 
, about more ancient and sounder practice, 
, the English Church condemned this Lomish 
. practice in her 22nd Article of Religion; 
; and saw fit, for the avoidance of the ido- 
, latry, so widely prevalent among the igno- 
y rant, to omit every official provision for 
, the invocation of saints. There are times 
, when salutary practices may rightly be 
, abandoned, if they are not essential, and 
, in fact lead to idolatry. It was hardly a 
, matter for blame under the circumstances 
, that invocations should fall into disrepute 
y among us. They are confessedly of post 
T Apostolic growth, are not taught in Scrip- 
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ture, and have never been required by the 
Church in her ccumenical capacity. 

"The truth that the saints help us by 
their prayers has never ceased to be belie- 
ved among us; nor do our best writers de- 
ny that to ask the saints for their prayers 
is lawful, if the saints are not thereby put 


above the level of creaturehood. We ac- 


knowledge also, with the Easterns, that 
their peculiar sanctity gives the interces- 
sions of the saints much power, although 
always the power of prayer simply. We do 
not admit that any saint has the preroga- 
tive of éxceeding the bounds of creaturely 
prayer. There are some among us to-day 
who have revived the practice of the invo- 
eation of saints in this non-idolatrous sence. 

"These Explanations will make clear 
the point of view from which the English 
Sovereign speaks of invocation as idolatrous. 
The reference is to the matter in which it 
is widely practised in the Roman Church, 
No other practice than the Romish lay 
within the observation of those who fram- 
ed the coronation oath. There was certain- 
ly no intention of aecusing the Easterns of 
idolatry." 

In his explanations on this point, our 
author in this way affirms that the Anglic- 


an church allows only veneration of saints, 


mee ee 


but not their invocation in prayer, while 
as an expression of veneration special days 
and special services are appointed, and set 
apart in honor of the saints. Yet these ve- 
ry services in the clearest possible way 
express the real difference existing in the 
relations towards the saints of the Ortho- 
dox and Anglican churches respectively. In 
the Book of Common Prayer twenty days 
of the year are consecrated to the memory 
of the saints. For each of these days there 
is a special Collect, in which the name and 
deeds of the saint who is honored are re- 
called; but in none of these prayers is the- 
re the slightest hint of invocation, that is, 
of a turning to the saint himself with a 
petition for his blessed aid and intervent- 
ion with God for those who are praying. 
In these prayers, the Anglican church me- 
rely calls to mind the saints and their 
miracles, as examples worthy of imitation; 
but addresses its petitions only to God and 
the One Mediator—Christ. The negative at- 
 titude of the Anglican church toward the 
. invocation of saints, «our author attributes 
. to the abuses of Rome, which have almost 
become idolatry, which, as it were, held 
the Anglican church back from any definite 
ordinances in that direction. Historically, 
this explanation is perfectly true; but there 
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can be no doubt, at the same time, that 
the Anglican church has carried its negat- 
ion further than was necessary, it did not 
confine itself merely to refraining from a. 
definite prescription referring to invocation 
of the saints, but directly and decisively 
declared against it, in the twenty-second 
Article, 

The Romish Doctrine concerning Purgatory, Par- 
dons, Worshipping and Adoration, as well of images as 
of Relics, and also Invocation oi Saints, is a fond thing, 


vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, buth rather repugnant to the Word of God. 


In the face of such an incisive declar- 
ation and of the absence in the Anglican 
ritual of even the slightest hint of invoca- 
tion of the saints, the saying of our au- 
thor, that the Anglican church never cea- 
sed to believe in the blessed aid of the 
saints, recognised a special power in their 
intercession, and holds it to be lawful to 
approaeh them with prayers, — awakens 
in us only a hope for the futnre, but by 
no means a belief in the present. 

"Finally, Father Sebastian says. "Pic- 
tures and articles for uplifting and streng- © 
thening religion are rejected”. So far as 
pictures are concerned, what has been ex- 
plained touching images should throw light 
on our position. They are not rejected, and 
are used in many of our churches, although 
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not so abundantly as in the East, nor with 
such demonstrative acts of reverence as 
are shown towards them by the Easterns. 
Were Anglicans to act thus ceremoniosly 
towards them, or towards sacred relics, 
their actions would signify more than the 
Easterns mean by their ceremonies. To us 
-prostrations and genuflections signify, or 
are apt to mean, adoration. latreia. .The 
reverent care which we show for sacred 
pictures, for the graves of our holy depar- 
ted, and for sacred instruments generally, 
corresponds, in our less demonstrative man- 
ner of showing respect, to the more cere- 
monious actions of Easterns. To some of 
our people, who do not realize how diffe- 
rent are the customs of remote races, the 
Eastern methods of showing honor to crea- 
turely persons and things seem sacrilegious. 
But, in fact, the two Churches—Eastern 
and Anglican—mean the same thing in 
principle, although acting very differently. 
While there are people among us who, by 
reason of their dread of Rome, have lost 
much of the instinct of reverence, the ma- 
jority do reverence sacred buildings and 
sacred things in their way of showing rev- 
erence, a way which is naturally much 
simpler than in the East.” 


=< 50ic= 


Similarly, it is our author’s opinion 
that on the question of the invocation of 
saints, images and holy relics, there is no 
real difference between the Anglican and 
Orthodox churches. ‘The Anglicans, he as- 
sures us, use holy images with veneration, 
and honor the tombs of the dead, and if’ 
the way in which they show their venera- 
tion is markedly different from that of the 
Orthodox church, this arises not from dif- 
ference of view on the subject, but from 
the differing characters of the national tem- 
peraments. We do not hold it to be possi- 
ble to assent to this view, It is one thing 
to venerate a subject in a general way, 
but religious honor is quite another thing. 
We ourselves hold in special honor, for 
example, the portraits of our emperors, or 
the tombs of the great hierarchs and he- 
roes of our fatherland, but at the same 
time this feeling is not at all the same as 
that with which we bow before holy ima- 
ges, and relies of the saints, and to include 
these feelings under a single class means 
to confound things which are far from 
being the same. The author’s reference to 
the special character of national tempera- 
ment, does not convince us in the present. 
ease; Among the population of. England 
there are millions of Roman Catholics, and 


zosi 


in the way in which they express their 
veneration for holy images and holy relics 
we do not see any essential difference bet- 
ween the English and the representatives 
of other nationalities. Temperament has no 
force whatever, as soon as one’s attitude 
to a subject is not merely veneration but 
reverent worship. The Anglican does not 
adore the things which for us are sacred, 
‘af in his profession of faith he declares 
that the service and prostration to holy 
images and relics are superstitious non- 
sense. s 

"Father Sebastian does not ask for 
any explanation touching the Filioque, but 
the writer will be pardoned, perhaps, fer 
saying a few words on the subject. All 
Anglican writers acknowledge that canonic- 
ally speaking, no provincial Council may 
revise the action of an (Eecumenieal Coun- 
eil or insert novel phrases in an Œ@cumen- - 
ical Creed. The Westerns therefore acted 
irregularly when they inserted the Filioque. 
In this they followed the example, how- 
ever, of the Second (&£cumenical Council, 
which, when it met, was merely an Eastern 
Council, and yet added to the Nicene Sym- 
dol without waiting for the consent of the 
West. Happily in that case the consent was 
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ultimately given and the Council thus be- 
came (Ecumenical. 

Our situation is this. An addition which 
was made irregularly in the first instance, 
has come, through centuries of use to be 
bound up with the maintenance of the true 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ. Its re- 
jection now, unless some adequate substi- 
tute were agreed upon, would strengthen 
very much the Unitarian heresy, existing 
in England’ and America, which treats 
Christ 9s a mere creature. Obviously the 
maintenance of the faith is a primary obli- 
gation, noi to be waived even for the sake 
of canonical regularity. 

"So much for the historv of the mat- 
ter. But the Easterns think that the phra- 
se is inconsistent with the truth that the 
Father is the sole ultimate source of the 
Divine procession. Perhaps this would be 
the ease, if Westerns were wont to use 
such ample modes of expression as the 
Easterns employ. But rightly understood, 
all that the phrase actually means for those 
who have used it is this; that-the Son, by 
reason of His consubstantiality with the 
Father, cannot be excluded from essential 
participation in the Father’s spiration of 
the Holy Spirit. We do not mean that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son in the 
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same manner that He proceeds from the 
Father, as if there were two independent 
or parellel lines of procession; but that the 
essence of the Son is involved in the pro- 
cession. The Father is the ultimate source; 
but He spirates the Holy Ghost, not in 
isolation from the Son, but through (dia, . 
. para) the Son—the coinherence, perihor- 
isis, of the Son with the Father not being 
interrupted in relation to the spiration of 
the Holy Spirit. 

„It is to be admitted tnat the short and 
blunt Filioque, which neglects to specify 
the- difference in the manner of the proces- 
sion from the Father and the Son, might 
be improved upon. When the glad day of 
a new «cumenical council arrives, no 
doubt some ampler phrase can be agreed 
upen which wili satisfy both East and . 
West. Meantime we retain our phrase for 
a reason which Easterns ‘should respect 
(that is, lest the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father, and the perihorisis 
should seem to be obscured), while in no 
wise forgetting the sole principatus of the 
Father. — | 

. It is not difficult to see that all our 
author's explanations on this point are evi. 
dently inelined as far as possible to the 
dismissal of the addition to the Creed, and 
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to the teaching of the proceeding of the 
Holy Spirit, accepted in the West; yet for 
this very reason they only confirm in all 
its force the profound difference -which 
exists on the subject in question between 
Anglicanism and Orthodoxy. What this dif- 
ference really is, so far as it shows itself 
in our author’s explanations, we hold it to 
be our duty now to make clear, since to 
enter into a polemic with him, and to show 
the truth of the Orthodox teaching is no 
part of our task. - 

Recognising the original canonical in- 
correctness of the addition to the Creed, 
our author thinks’ he can defend it by re- 
ferring to the method of procedure of the 
Second CEeumenieal Council; but the Ortho- 
dox church clearly remembers that the 
complete incontestability of the universal 
Creed was first established only by the se- 
venth rule of the Third Œcumenical Coun- 
cil, and therefore what happened in the 
ehureh before that, that is, the Couneil of 
Ephesus, cannot and should not have any 
bearing upon the question under discussion. 
— Our author further affirms that the ad- 
dition „Filioque, received the meaning. of 
a recognition of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and that to remove it would therefore be 
to give support to the Unitarian Heresy; 
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but the Orthodox church does not recogni- - 
se the famous doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means, and in its view to have re- 
course to falsehood in defence of truth is 
inadmissable. — As regards the reality of 
the teaching of ,„ Filioque’, this teaching, 
in whatever way it may be explaned, is so 
foreign to Orthodoxy, that our author’s 
thought that the new (£cumenical Council 
which he desires would be able to find a 
formula to reconcile them, must be recog- 
nised as impossible. In the western view, 
as our author also explains it, the Son, in 
virtue of His unity of nature with the Fa- 
ther, cannot be shut out from an actual 
share in the sending forth of the Holy 
Spirit by the Father, and therefore either 
works together with the Father sin the 
sending forth of the Holy Spirit, or at any 
rate — is passively a sharer in that act, 
forming, as it were, a means through which 
the Holy Spirit proceeds, on issuing from 
God the Father. The Orthodox Orient, how- 
ever, in its representation of the birth and 
proceeding, takes its start from the idea 
of conjunct action, by which God the Father 
causes the birth of the Son and the pro- 
ceeding of the Holy Spirit. This action. 
may be called a birth-giving and forth- 
sending action. The Son and the Spirit pro- 
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ceed from the Father unitedly, conjointly, 
together, ..the Son is born together with 
the proceeding of the Spirit, the Spirit 
proceeds together with the Son being born 
— inseparably, vet withont confusion. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other in the receiving 
of being from the Father, and does not 
condition the being of the other, and there- 
fore there can be no place even for the 
thought of the co-operation of the in the 
proeeeding forth of the Holy Spirit.*) -— 
It is impossible to imagine any formule 
which could reconcile so profound a dis- 
crepancy of view, and consequently, while 
the Anglican church, in its teaching on the 
Holy Spirit, remains a faithful represent- 
ative of the West, there is and will remain 
a substantial difference in dogma between 
it and the Orthodox church. 

In eoneluding his explanations Dr. Hall 
expresses a thought which is babitual with 
Anglican theologians, and which has a very 
real importance in the discussion of the 
question of a unicn of the two churches. 
Only a universal church, he affirms, is in- 
fallible in the profession of the true faith, 
but separate churches, such as he holds 


*) Katanski, On the Proceeding ot the Holy Spirit 
(With reference to the Old Catholic Question). St. P. 
1898, pp. 2— 4. 
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his own . Anglican ehurch to be, are not 
free from short comings and errors. At the 
same time, he does not recognise the uni- 
versal character significance of the Ortho- 
dox Eastern church, placing it on the same 
level with the other separate Christian 
churches, and considering it, like them, in 
like manner not free from shortcomings 
and errors. It stands to reason that, with 
such a view, the effort to bring Anglican- 
ism and Orthodoxy together gains a quite 
unique light, and it is evident that long 
time shall pass and much labor and ex- 
planations shall be needed before this holy 
eause finds the right path. 

. In consideration of all this we greet 
the attempt of Father Sebastian and Dr. 
Hall to discuss points of disagreement in 
print with the sincerest sympathy and we 
most eagerly wish that it find many imita- 
tors and reach a wide spread. The more 
people take part in the discussion, the 
more complete and comprehensive will be 
the discussion, owing to the diversity of 
points of view and grades of information, 
especially in case if printed articles are 
helped by the living word, the direct ex- 
change of ideas face to face. This is why 
we wish to profit by the present occasion 
in order to draw the attention of those in- 
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terested in the question of church union to 
the interesting suggestion made in print by 
Mr. Vladimir Sokoloff, who spent several 
years at the service of the Russian Em- 
bassy church in London, who devoted con- 
siderable labour to the study of Anglican- 
ism and repeatedly informed the Russian 
readers of the results of his researches 
and observations in various church public- 
ations. The underlying idea of onr honored 
namesake is that our orthodox clergy 
abroad should be aroused into a more act- 
ive part in the discussjon of international 
church questions, as these clergy represent 
a power from which much can be hoped 
on account of the very circumstances in 
which they are placed and the conditions 
of their lives, To be properly guided this 
power ought to be brought together and 
unified, and towards this end the author 
suggests instituting a cathedra] of an Or- 
thodox Bishop in some capital of the West- 
ern Europe, so tha! there should be center 
of orthodoxy amongst the foreign creeds of 
of the West, :the head pastor of which 
should be the chief and the guide of all 
the activities of the Russian clergy abroad. 
There should be à magazine published un- 
der the cuspices of the Bishop’s cathedral, 
whose chief object should be the mutual 
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study of the orthodox East and the various 
creeds of the West, the elucidation of the 
differences between them and the further. 
ing of more desirable relations between 
them. With the same object, a congress of 
the Russian clergy abroad -should be cal- 
led under the presidency of this Bishop, in 
the summer of every year; and any Rus- 
sian theologian or any representative of 
a foreign creed should be allowed to take | 
an active part in the debates of the con- 
gress, should he desire to do so. And in 
our opinion, several languages ought to be 
in use at the congress as well as on the 
pages of the magazine, so that the free in- 
terchange of ideas should become more 
convenient. | 

Needless to say, that a more complete 
. working out of this project, in all its de- 
tails, belongs to the future. But in our 
opinion, the underlying idea and the main 
featurs of this project deserve our most. 
serious attention. As to the Bishop’s ca- 
thedral abroad, five years ayo we gathered 
from a competent source, that the Holy 
Synod had its institution in view, marking 
out a certain candidate for the post. But. 
to our regret, for some reason the idea 
was given up at the time. God grant that 
the suggestion of Mr. Vladimir Solovioff 
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should find sympathy and support in our 
days, so that the original idea of our great 
hierarchs Philaretes and Isidor about the 
conjoint public discussion of the differences 
in the creeds should, at last, be most ex- 
haustively realized in the proposed maga- 
zine and congress. 


The Rev. F. Hall’s explanation concerning the co- 
ronation oath (admitted at 133 page): 

As for the coronation oath, its significance ls purely 
political. The English King is not the spiritual but the 
temporal head of the Church, and no act of either King 
or Parliament can affect the doctrinal position of the 
Church, unless accepted by Convocation. The oath itu 
question was drawn up by Parliament, without ecclesia- 
stical action, at a time when the political attitude of 
Rome was a real source of danger to England. It lan- 
guage implies throughout the popular Romish abuses 
connected with the phrases employed. In any case, the 
oath is not an ecclesiastical document at al, and the 
King's power over the Church does not extend to making 
or interpreting ecclesiastical formularies. The terms of 
the oatlf are distasteful to multitudes of Churchmen to- 
day, as unnecessarily harsh and misleading. The Amer- 
ican Church is, of course, entirely unaffected. 


Sales 
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A short history of the formal transfer 
of the Territory of Alaska to the 
United States of America. 


~ 

The formal transfer was made at half-past 3 
o'cloek, October 18th 1867, with appropriate ceremonies 
previously agreed upon by Captain Pestchouroff and _ 
General Lovell N. Rosseau, Commissioners of the part. 
of Russia and the United States respectively. General 
Jeff. C. Davis has been appointed to the command of 
the military force of occupation, and the expedition; 
consisting of the United States ships "Ossipee", "James- 
town” and "Resaca", with the Commissioners on board, 
together with several transports carrying about 250 sole 
.diers and military supplies, sailed from San Francisco 
on the 27th of September, and, touching at Victoria for 
coal, arrived at Sitka on the forenoon of October 18th 
1867. | 

The folluwing is a part of the Report of the United 
States Commissoner General Lovell N., Rosseau to the Se- 
ereiary of War, Washington, D. C. 

"|he command of General Davis, about 250strong 
in full uniform, armed and handsomely equipped. were 
landed about o'elock snd marched up to the top of the 
eminence on which stands the Governor's Louse, where 
‘the transfer was to be made. At the same time a com- 
panv of Russian soldiers were marched to the ground 
and took their place vpon the left of the flagstaff, from 
which the Russian flag was then floating. The command 
of General Davis was formed under the direction on the 
right. The United States flag to be raised on the occa- 
sion was in care of a color guard a lieutenant, a ser. 
geant, and ten men of General Davis' command. The 
officers above named, as well as the officers under their 
command, the Governor, Prince Maksoutoff and his wife, 
the Princess Maksoutoff; together with many Russian 
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and American citizens, and some Indians, were present. 
The formation of the ground, however, was such as to 
preclude any consiuerable demonstration. 

"I$ was arranged by Captain Pestchouroff and 
myself that, in firing the salute on the exchange of 
flags the United States should lead off, but that there 
should be alternate guns from the American and Russian 
batteries, thus giving the flag of each nation a double 
national salute; the national salute being thus answered 
the moment it was given, The troops being promptly 
formed, were, at precisely half-past 3 o’clock, brought to 
a present arms, the signal was given to the "Ossipee" 
(Lieutenant Crossman, executive offiicer of the ship, and 
for the time in command), which was to fire the salute, 
and the ceremony was begun by lowering the Russian 
flag. As it began its descent down the flagstaff the Bat- 
tery of the "Ossipee", with large nine-inch guns, led off 
in the salute, peal atter peal erashing and re-echoing in 
the gorges of the surrounding mountains, answered by 
the Russian water battery (a battery on the wharf), 
firing alternately. But the ceremony was interrupted by 
the catching of the Russian fiag in, the ropes attached 
to the flagstaff. The soldier who was lowering it contin- 
ued to pull at it, and tore off the border by which it 
was attached, leaving the flag entwined tightly around 
the ropes. The flag-staff was a native pine, perhaps ni- 
nety (90) feet in height. In an instant the Russian Sol- 
diers, taking the different shrouds attached to the flag- 
staff, attempted to ascend to the flag, which, having 
been whipped around the ropes by the wind, remained 
tight and fast. At first, being sailors as well as soldiers, 
they made rapid progress, but laboring hard, they soon 
became tired, and when halfway up scarcely moved at 
all, and finally came to a stanstill. There was a dilem- 
ma; and in a moment a "boatswain's chair", so called 
was made by knottinp a rope to make a loop for a 
man to sit in and be pulled upward, and another Rus. 
gian soldier was drawn quickly up to the flag. On reach. 
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ing it he detached it from the ropes, and not -hearing 
the calls from Captain Pestchourog below to bring it 
down, dropped it below, and its descent it fell on the 
bayonets of the Russian soldiers. 

"The United States flag was then properly at- 
tached and began its ascent, hoisted by my private se- 
cretary, George Lovell Rosseau, and again the salutes 
were fired as before, the Russian water battery leading 
off. The flag was so hoisted thatin the instant it reach- 
ed its place, the report of the last big gun of the "Os- 
sipee” reverberated from the mountains around. The 
salutes being completed, Captain Pestehouroff stepped 
up to me and said: General Rosseau, by authority frcm 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, I transfer to the 
United States the Territory of Alaska, and in a few 
words I acknowledged the acceptance of the transfer, 
and the ceremony was at an end: Three cheers were 
then spontaneously given for the United States flag by 
the American citizens present, although this was no 
part of the program, and on some accounts I regretted 
that it ocurred". 
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Remarks: — | 
. One would naturaly ask, why did General Rosseau 
regretted it? 
An answer by an eye witness; 
Its because he saw all the Russians presenv were 
in tears. 


‘Sayings of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. 
~ 


Glory to Christ the Lord, who came to us in our 
humble form to show us an example of humility, He 
appeared in a cavern, so that we might be contented 
with a simple cell; in a manger — that we might not 
demand a soft couch; in swaddling clothes, that we 
might love plain dress; in the inarticulateness of a 
babe, that we might be like children in simplicity and 
gentleness and not indulge our tongues in vain talk. 
Be you wise in this, and I beg you to pray that I also 
be wise in this. 

| ' K 

Bitter can not sweeten bitter, but only sweet can 
sweeten. So bitter circumstances can not be sweetened, 
if you discuss them in bitterpess: but gentleness, pa- 
tience and love can sweeten what comes from a bitter 
source, and, moreover, they can make sweet the very 
source of bitterness. 

an 

In prayer one must be constant and unshaken by 
the unforeseen: but also one must be peaceful and bum- 
ble, not allowing the imagination to grow arrogant. 


ad 
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God demands patience and bope, when bereaving a 

soul, for trial and purification. 
“Se 

It is sweet, when praying, to bring to mind souls, 
of whom you know that they look up towards God and 
come near us through Him; and He alone knows which 
of the two profits more by the other, be who prays, or 
he who asks for a prayer. 
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A brief Report of the Russian Church 
school activities, in 1901, in Sitka. 


Xhe two years that were just registered 

Sin the life of the Parochial schools of 
Alaska were consecrated to the investigat- 
ion of the above named institutions in their 
capacity of preparing children for a Christ- 
ian bringing up in general and also to the 
implanting in their consciousnesses of the 
indubitable historical truth of Orthodoxy 
in particular. This in accordance with the 
pleasing fact and factor in the life of this 
country, that the beginning of the preach- 


ing of the Ancient Eastern Christianity in 


America und the idea of the confederation 
of the different States, by the most high 


. decree of Providence, date from the same 


year, and ought not to refuse eachother 
mutual Christian service and lawful sym- 
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pathy. For the past school year we are 
going to put forward only those character- 
istic facts and statistics, which without 
doubt we can firmly ascribe to the ’’pro- 
gress of the work of the Russian Orthodox 
Church during the past year”, as this ques- 
tion is qualified in the Report of the Ge- 
neral Agent to His Eminence, the 14th Fe- 
bruary of the current year, which is in 
full accordance with the wide spread mo- 
dern feeling — ,,the great new movement 
in popular education”, which is spoken 
about in The World’s Work review for 
April 1902, vol. III, Nr. 6, in The March of 
Events, with an especial tendency towards 
"an even more important help to edu- 
cation without distinction of sex, or creed, 
or color’. The Orthodox Church, to use a 
Biblical expression, "embraces" and most 
gladly greets such an intention. Neither 
the life's passing show, nor the heathen . 
darkness of the godless are contributorg | 
and factors in its enlightened activity. . 
But, on the other hand, it can not help 
thinking that a certain announcement in 
the same World’s Work looks very like a 
disconcerting effect”, we mean the an- 
nouncement to the broadening of the po- 
pular education the best active help must 
‘come from certain especial committees, and 
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not from the missions, as "the aim of the 
board is not a 'missionary' aim". The sta- 
tement that "it is broadly patriotic" can 
not possibly have anything to do with it. 
The Orthodox Church in Alaska, bearing 
witness to the revealed truth of the Gos- 
pel, always taught and still teaches its 
children to give God and Caesar their due, 
according to the Scriptures, without medd- 
ling with the form of the local wWovern- 
ment, attended to by the legal elect of the 


‘country. ‘The Russian Church always grant- 


ed its blessing to the friendly intercourse 
of men, that they may be worthy members. 
not merely of the earthly community, but 
also of the heavenly: it openly prays in 
every body's hearing for the necessary needs 
of the State, as well as of every separate 
man, who humbly comes to it. In this re- 
gard the honorable historical patriotic act- 
ivity of the Russian Church in Alaska stands 
towards the warfare of the disproportionate 
protesting sects, exactly as its pacifying 
influence, full of the best intentions and 
mindful of the nation’s good, stood, in 
China, towards the discordant influence of 
the disconnected "'missionary", which has 
frightened humanity to such an extent and 
produced so many complications, that in 
sheer necessity our new humanitarian cen- 
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tury had to cut them with the heavy Eu- 
ropean sword. 

And so we repeat in all sincerity that 
the statement of the World’s Work has no- 
thing to do vith us. For us it is a sort 
of an imperceptible puff of smokeless 
powder. Yet we put it forward once more, 
that the Orthodox Church grants its bles- 
sing and its best wishes to the national 
development of the United States and the 
general progress of the patriotic conscious- 
ness of all the citizens of this country, 
having learned in the experience of its 
own history that Orthodoxy was at the 
culminating point of its power in the days 
of the great men of Byzantium and of its 
universal importance, the same spiritual 
law analogously showing itself through the 
course of the history of Russia as well, 
both in the days of its past glory and 
modern times. 

Sitka. Atthe beginning of the school year 
the schools of Sitka were repeatedly visited 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Tikhon, The local parish 
schools represent the following gradation: 
it Innocent’s missionary school consisting 
of the highest grade with a course of two 
years, the church parish school with a 
course of four years, and a reading school 
for native children. In regard to the first 
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of these the following decision was made; 
a few scholars. who recommended them. 
selves by the good progress of their stu- 
dies, their good character and excellent be- 
haviour were to be sent to the Govern- 
ment Teachers' Seminary in San-Jose, with 
the condition that they should in after 
time repay for the tuition of the Mission- 
ary and the Government schools by becom- 
ing teachers at the disposal of authcrities 
in the districts with an orthodox popula- 
tion. In the current year two boys were pre- 
pared for the work. The other important 
feature during the past vear was the at- 
tention paid to the studying of the Ortho- 
dox doctrine as compared to the various 
. Christian sects of America with a more or 
less definite outline, avoiding all intolerant 
conclusions in the method of the work, 
yet with pointing to correct historical data 
for the benefit of final results. 

The next important peculiarity of the 
past school vear was the raising of general 
discipline to the level of reasoned obedien- 
ce, a trained hebit of order and everyday 
life gentleness and pólitenes. 

Saturdays and Sundays the schools 
were visited by children of different «ges 
with the purpose of learning a course of 
Divinity and prayers, many of which some 
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of the children had by heart both in Slav- 
onic and in Englis^h. 

The native school during the last year 
gave good reason for satisfaction: without 
any compulsion, but merely through per- 
suasion it was often given us to collect a 
goodly number of children to teach them 
reading, counting and singing. The year 
was made especially propitious by the ap 
pearance in an Indian language of the ex- 
cellent . work on Divinity by the Reverend 
V. P. Donskoy, the text of the manual 
being printed in Russian type which is so 
rich in signs and sounds, that it is capable 
of expressing, to a perfection not only the 
general difficulties, but even the idioms of 
an evasive Indian language, which is unde- 
veloped and pale and stands towards the 
melodious music of the Russian speech, 
las the wakening twilight of the early 
morning stands towards to broad daylight.. 
The work of Father Donskoy, presen- 
ted by him to the Sitka Cathedral, has in 
this wise entered the service of the present 
and the future children of our Chureh, often_ 
eight years of waiting. 

Exempla transeunt, seldomer retrahuut 
que: accordingly in the current year there 
was published another translation: Direction 
to the path into the Kingdom of Heaven 
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by the Metropolitan Innocent, with the ad- 
dition of the revered portrait of this digni- 
tary. The above named translation belongs 
to the pen of the best modern scholar of 
the Indian language, S. I. Kostromitinoff, 
. who deems it a most ardently wished for 
^ task of filial gratitude to be useful in va- 
rious ways to rhe farthest Orthodox Mis- 
sion of the world. In the spiritual revival 
of the decadent power of the Indian tribe, 
created by the gift of God’s commandments 
and the pastoral guidance of the first of 
its Apostles, some people of the Sitka pa- 
rish, after a careful examination of the 
closest problems of the modern mission, 
Seriously started the idea of composing a 
primer for the special use of Indians, print- 
ed in Russian type and givign to this peo- 
ple in their own language the clue uf spi- 
ritual enlightenment, which can be only 
guessed at and felt but aproximately in a 
foreign tongue, this being especially desir- 
able because Alaska the Aleuts are already 
in full possession of their own printed 
matter, from the same 'source. 

As was mentioned above, the Russian 
alphabet and phoneties have an especial 
right to this conquest in a new region of 
knowledge, though a modest one. To de- 
monstrate the truth of this statement, one 
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has only to examine the attempts of the 
English in this field. We want to express 
here our gratitude to Monsignor B. Caledo- 
nia of British Cclumbia who sent us his 
specimen of printed books in Zinishian 
Nishga and Giatikshan, also to the rever- 
end father A. C. Morice, of the Stuart’s 
Lake Mission Queniel S. O.. British Colum- 
bia, who have earned the gratitude of the 
civilized world for their labors in eivilizing 
the Indians of the South Pacific coast. But 
they could not possibly do anything to 
replenish the mental treasure house of this 
little nation with only the alphabet of the 
English language, dominant in British Co- 
lumbia, and so they had recourse to all 
the conventional difficulties of the cuniform 
system, the following sample of which was 
taken at random by us from the 54th ca- 
tholic pastoral in the district of Blagove- 
schensk, if we remember rightly. 


ZUMAIA OT «D: 
ND? Crez Vi«AsOz Ab | 
And it only confirms the conscien- 
teousness of the conclusion to which we 
came with regard to the alphabet of the 
Indian languege. 
Juneau; The local school is in good hands 
and in a very good condition. The mission 
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priest and his probationer stand the near- 
est to the school. The community has full 
eonfidence in their labors and activity. 


A most gratifying parv of this work is 
the especial zeal of the Indians. Being still 
under the sway of the still living industry 
of Juneau, they are very much disposed to 
seek enlightenment, showing in this a dis- 
tinot preference for the Russian. school. 


It was greatly to the advantage of the 
latter that the Course of Divinity is much 
improved and facilitated by the publishing 
of an excellent book on this subject in the 
Indian language. — | 

The school also shows much progress 
in the church singing. On Sundays and all 
other holidays the singing in the church is 
most harmonioüs, propitious to prayer. and 
truly performed in the praise of God. 


=` Kenay. The inhabitants of Kenay and 
ihe Spiritual. life of the parish are very 
harmoniously centered arcund the church. 
The latter is very warm and earnest in its. 
solicitude for its children. The parish 
school is in an excellent condition, both in 
quantity and quality, in its clerical and its 
lay aspects. The wide-spread and goodly 
sowing are here the first impression which 
pleases and caresses the eye. 
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The one drawback for the parish and 
its worthy workers is the obstacles to 
. their wish of founding a little Home for 
little girls. But there is a hope that the 
best wishes and the warmest appeals will 
in time overcome the yet visible difficul- 
ties: the best words arranged in the best 
order, as good Coleridge says. 

Kadiak. In this parish the most im- 
portant event in last year's activity is the 
opening of the first regular school for girls, 
where they can also board. 

A founding of similar institutions 
throughout all Alaska should be most 
warmly greeted. In the life of enlightened 
nations the necessity of a good education 
for woman has never been a subject of 
doubt. And experience shows that it is 
best that she could receive a firm religious 
and moral education. "Being in the posses- 
sion of the latter, she will be capable of 
not merely being passively faithful to the 
principles of Christianity, but also of an 
active upholding of them", as it is said in 
an excellent book, published by K. P. Po- 
bedonostzeff and being a translation hy S. 
A. Rachinsky of an article by Etienne La- 
my ,,La femme et | enseignement de |’ 
Etat”, which appeared in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 
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As the same book says further: ,,Wo- 
men will find a higher application for their 
influence. It is too little for them to create 
and recreate fashion, when it is their cal- 
ling to form and reform morals. Hencefor- 
ward women must struggle with everything 
that uproots their beliefs. It is not enough 
to be an adornment to society, when one 
can become its conscience. And to defend 
their beliefs they have to make use of the 
tremendous power of attention and neglect, 
of sympathy and irony, of respect and 
contempt, of words and of silence, which 
so truly gauge the progress and decline of 
doctrines current in society. ‘It remains 
with them to throw on the trembling scal- 
es all the weight of their ulwence, their 
numbers and their courage". 

As a great accumulation of orthodox 
populace, Kadiak stood in great need of a 
boarding school for girls. And at present 
the Russian Missionary Society is material- 
ly helping this good work. The newly 
opened school is a mere seed, but in time 
it will grow into a majestic tree, this is 
why much is expected from it. It is cer- 
tainly most desirable that from the midst 
of an Orthodox people there should come 
great moral powers similar to ihe ones 
about which, on the dawn of Christianity, 
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the philosopher Livanius spoke: ,,what 
women these Christians have!’ A short 
sentence in which there is much interior, 
deeply felt truth. | 

The Kadiak parish school showed suf- 
ficient progress as to its numbers, during 
the last year. 

Once more returning to the newly 
opened school let us form a wish that the 
Lord might guard woman iu Alaska, 
as everywhere else, from the contagion of 
godlessness, erecting her to stard, like the 
holy and great Christian wives of the an- 
cient church, as a bulwark against unbe- 
lief in family and society, and that He 
should keep us in faith and in church, con- 
firming us in unanimity with the Orthodox 
Orient, towards which so many people in 
the alien or even unbelieving occident turn, 
in our days, in the hope of a spiritual en- 
lightenment through the light of faith, 
which the Orient has kept intact. | 

Noochek. The local school has tendered 
its enlightened help to a considerable num- 
ber of children of both sexes, throughout 
its parish. The people entrusted with the 
work testify quite favourable as to the. 
progress, behaviour and diligence of the 
children. It is necessary to keep with all | 
possible firmness to the decision of enlar- 
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ging yearly the enlightenment of the local 
inhabitants, who are very good, but extre- 
mely benighted; of joining in the orthodox 
welfare of the schoo] and the asylum both 
in the material and the intellectual way, 
never allowing the diminishing of children 
bearders in the latter, because the best 
guarantee of an education for children, 
picked up from out of the way places and 
islands, consists of their coming in contact 
with the church, under the guidance of 
the priest, who must be spiritually pene- 
trated by the gravety of the problems be- 
fore the church school. 


During the last year, the children also 
received medical help. At present this is 


_the greatest care in the world. According 


_to statistical accounts, members of the Red 
Cross hospitals can never find so many 
patients on the battlefield, as there are 
unwatched unhappy children, who daily 
suffer and die throughout the world. 


Afognak. The arrival of a young and 
energetic priest was most important for 
raising the level of the local parish school. 
His arrival was preceded by the greatest 
expectation and the liveliest wish of the 
local community to have a spiritual guide 
of their own. 
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Taking on one side the close attention the 
priest is paying to the rational conditions 
of the school and on the other the fact 
that the parish almost completely consists 
of the unmixed orthodox elements of one 
kindly, faithful and peaceloving tribe, the 
Church will be justified in expecting the good 
results which are to follow everv honestly 
undertaken task. 

Killisnoo. The isolated position of this 
semi-abandoned island makes the duties of 
the local school especially rigorous; on the 
other hand, as both the statisties and £he 
experience of past years show, one has to 
deal here with the most primitive inertia. 
of the natives, who have made but little 
progress in their spiritual and home life 
since the days, when hunting was the one 
interest of their lives and they painted and 
tattoed themselves. | 

. The local church conducts prudenti con- 
silio a struggle with the darkness of the na- 
tive heathenry, slowly it is true, as any 
other diffleult task, but with much firmness 
and conviction. The legendary lore of the 
people is especially deeply rooted in the 
folds of their undiscriminating history; the 
church has to struggle with the unwise 
wisdom of the local and all the other 
obscure sides of the stagnant customs of 
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the people, which no fresh breeze ever 
reaches, where no bright ray of light ever 
penetrates. 

In accordance with the rational custom 
in the cases of most written reports, to 
conclude with, we very willingly add to it 
a few brief deductions for the instruction 
of the Bureau of Education. 

During tbe year under consideration 
the board of teachers was composed of: 
In Sitka, of Inspector the Reverend Father 
Antonius; teachers G. Cherepnine and A, 
Cashevaroff; in Killisnoo, the reverend I. 
Soboleff; in Juneau, the reverend A. Jaroshe- 
vitch and his probationer I. Kashanook; in 
Noochek, the reverend father Methodius; 
in Kadiak, the reverend T. Shalamoff, Mrs. 
G. Shalamoff, the probationer S. Popoff, 
and in the girls school the matron Mrs. G, 
Von-der-Foor; in Kenay, the reverend I. 
Bortnovsky, the probationer A. Ivanoff, 
teachers A. Demidoff, I. Kvasnikoff and N. 
Moonine; in Afognak, the reverend V. Mar- 
tysh. l 

The general number of the school 
children in the district comes to 333. 34%. 
are girls; and 1114% were entirely suppor- 
ted by the charity institutions of the Or- 
thodox Church. In comparison with the 
year before the work was more ‘successful . 
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positively in all the items. The increase in 
the numbers of school-boys is 4%; of 
school-girls 6%; of charity pupils 1.75%. 

Moreover the school year under our 
examination was proficient in quality, be- 
sides quantity. School programmes were 
widened and improved. A boarding school 
for girls was founded in an important point 
of Alaska. The publishing of civilizing 
books was given the first start, for the 
best advantage of a people, who, in spite 
of all its insignificance, must be awakened 
to the light of Christ’s faith and to the 
consciousness of their spiritual indi- 
vidual being. Here the Orthodox Church 
taught the revengeful islanders to leave off 
repaying eye for eye and tooth for tooth; 
it tried to turn the people away from its 
obscure totemic spirit and the rest of the 
hocus-pocus of a primitive, unenlightened 
hut very easily influenced population; and 
thia it tried to achieve by influencing, in a 
beneficent and gentle way, the younger 
members of the populace, destined to a 
better life in the midst of humanity and 
for its benefit. 


God be praised for all! 


| Rev. Antonius Dashkevitch 
12, IV, 1902. Sitka. 


Canonical Rule of the Russian Church. 


~ 


ET the head of loeal Churehes there 
RO . . 
stands, as is known, either an auto- 
cratic or a collective power. Patriarchs re- 
present the former, as well as independent 
metropolitans. The Holy Synod represents 
the latter. | 

The Patriarchal Rule obtains in the 
churches of: Constantinopole, Antioch, Ale- 
xandria and Jerusalem. The metropolitan 
Rule obtains in: Cyprus, Servia, Montene- 
gro, Bulgaria, Moldavia and Valachia, and 
also in the orthodox church within the 
boundarie of the Austrian Empire. The 
Rule of the Holy: Synod exists in the 
Churches of Russia and of Greece. 

However, Russia has been governed 
consecutively by all the three kinds of 
Church Government: Metropolitan (before 
. 1589), Patriarchal from 1589), and Ey DCUM 
(after 1721), 

The Collective’ Government of the Rus- 
sian Church, under the title of tho Spirit- 
ual College, afterwards changed to the Holy 
. Synod. was confirmed in 1721, according 
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to the decision of Peter the Great. The 
reasons for changing from patriarchal to 
synodal government, are set forth as fol- 
lows, in the "Spiritual Regulation": 1) 
truth ean be discerned much better by 
several people than by one: "what one 
cannot reach, another will reach.... so that 
a doubtful matter will be more clearly and 
rapidly explained, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to see what direction should be taken"; 
2) the determinations and decisions of a 
colleetive authority have more weight and 
force, and will, therefore, be more readily 
obeyed than the decisions of a single per- 
son." The power of a Monarch is autocrat- 
ie, and God Himself ordains that it sball 
be obeyed according to conscience, yet he 
has his counsellers, not ohly for the better 
diseovery of the truth, but in order that 
dissatisfied persons may not speak calum- 
niously, saying that this thing or that has 
been ordained by the Monarch, rather by 
force and according to his whim, than ac- 
cording to justice and truth; much more, 
therefore, in Church Government, where 
the authority is not monarchical, and the 
director is commanded not to oppress the 
congregation.’ Where, if one ordains any- 
thing, those who oppose may: deprive his 
ordinance of force, by calumniating his 
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person alone, which cannot be done, if the 
direction comes from a Collective Govern- 
m ent"; 3) the Colleze is subject to the au- 
thority of.the autocratic monarch, and is 
confirmed by him. It "is not a faction, as 
it were, bound im a secret organisation for 
its own interest, but exists for the general 
good, and its members are chosen by him, 
with the help of others”; 4) the activities 
of an individual may be arrested by other 
unavoidable needs, by sickness, or bv death 
but an assembly can carry on its work 
without interruption; 5) there can be great- 
er freedcm from prejudice in the decisions 
of an assembly, than in those of an indi- 
vidual: "where there is a question of pu- 
nishing the guilty, or of judging the in- 
nocent, where one. may be prejudiced on 
behalf of the person under trial, or hostile . 
against him, & second, a third, and others 
may be free from anger and prejudice. 
How could bribery prevail where things 
are done not because of authority, out 
because of valid and grave reasons and 
where one man is checked by the other, 
that he might not be caught in bribe tak- 
ing (even if he himself recognizes no guilt 
in so doing?") 6) the influence of this world 
can not interfere so much with correct de- 
cisions of a council as or with those of 
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one person: "because it is not as conve- 
nient to find fault with many, as with one 
man”; 7) when the church power is centered 
in one person it can easily be mistaken 
for regal power, and, in case these two 
powers are at variance, people take occa- 
sionally sides with the "supreme pastor... 
daring to fight and to revolt for his sake, 
flattering themselves into the belief that 
they fight for God Himself, so that were 
they even to commit bloodshed, their hands 
would be holy and not defiled such beliefs 
of the masses play into the hands of high 
born but treacherous .people; they being 
enemies of their Sovereign think quarrel 
between their Sovereign and their pastor, 
a good chance for their wickedness, and 
in the guise of Church zeal, they do not 
hesitate to raise their hand against the 

nrist of the Lord. And they excite the 
masses to lawlessness, as if it was a godly 
deed. And what if the pastor, being con- 
ceited about himself, would take no. peace? 
it would be difficult to ealeulate what 
awful calamities may follow"*); 8) a council 

| *) As a proof of disastrous rı sults of & strife bet- 
ween the Monarchical and the Ecclesiastical powers the 
; Regulation” cites the sad history of the Bysantian 
Empire after the Emperor Justinian, and also the pow- 


er grasping tendencies of the Pope, who ,uot only di. 
vided in two the Roman state, retaining the greate 
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can judge not other people alone, but also 
its own members, not excepting the leading 
member; whereas an "autocratic pastor... 
will not consent to be judged by his sub- 
servient bishops. And even were he forced 
into it, still amongst the masses, who know 
nothing about justice and reason blindly, 
such a judgement would look suspicious 
and blameworthy. This leads to the neces- 
sity of calling Gcumenical Councils against 
such church autocrats, which brings the 
whole country into difficulties and not a 
small expenditure**) and which is hardly 
to be thought of in our days; when Eastern 
Patriarchs live under the dominion of the 
Turks and the Turks are set against our 
country more than ever"; 9) the Synodal 
Rule constitutes a sort of a spiritus] school 
„because through the communication of 
many and various reasonings and advices 
and correct arguments, demanded by cons- 
tant work, everyone. can conveniently learn 
from others, sitting with him, in church 
politics and get accustomed to every day 
arts, and so grow more capable of conduct- - 
ing God's house in the best way”. 

part, but also many a time shook other states almost 
into complete ruin”, 


. **) This happened,- for instance, when Patriarch 
Nicon was tried. 
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Besides these very grave reasons, the 
Russian Church needs the Synodal Rule 
because of the very large dimensions of 
its area. Eastern local churches, with treir 
small dimensions which sometimes do not 
exceed one of our provinces, can easily be 
governed by one dignitary; but for the 
wide spread Russian Church personal Rule 
would be extremely inconvenient. Ancient 
Russia, which in church matters was go- 
verned by independent metropolitans, was 
for a while divided inte two metropolies, 
but this divisions violated the principle of 
unity in the Russian Church, and was in- 
convenient in many ways. The metropolies 
had to be united and they did get united 
under the same power. For a long time 
this power was centered in the hands of 
one supreme dignitary (a Patriarch), but 
the farher were moved the boundaries of 
the Russian Empire, and consequently of . 
the Russian Church, the more difficult it — 
become for one person to govern the latter 
and the more pressing became the neces- 
sity of exchanging the personal Rule in 
our church for a collective one, — which 
was brought into existence by our great 
reformer. 

The consent of Eastern Patriarch was 
obtained both for the institution of tle 
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Patriarchal government in Russia and of 
the Synod. 

In a letter to the Very Holy Patriarch 
of Constantinople Peter the Great wrote 
concerning this matter: „We trust, that 
Your Holiness will think well of our foun- 
ding an Ecclesiastic Synod, in your capa- 
city of the first hierarch of the Orthodox, 
Catholic, Eastern Church, and that you 
will communicate the matter to the very 
Blissful Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem". In expressing their consent 
tio the founding of à Synod in Russia, the 
Eastern Patriarehs confirmed on it the 
dignity which equaled the patriarchal pow- 
er. Jeremiali, the Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople wrote to the Holy Synod: ,,By the 
grace and power of the Holy, Lifegiving 
and Supreme Spirit, our authority legalizes, 
confirms and proclaims the newly founded 
Synod in the Great Kingdom of Russia, 
from the person of the Righteous Autocrat, 
beloved by us and predestined for us in 
the Holy Spirit. 1t is and so is given the 
name of our brother in Christ, the Holy 
and Sacred Synod, and it has the power of 
doing and accomplishing, like unto the 
four apostolic and sacred, patriarchal sees". 
Athanasius, the Patriarch of Antioch, wrote 
the same on his own account. 
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The synodal Rule of the Church was 
founded by the Apostles themselves, who 
examined and decided the most important 
questions of faith and church discipline 
collectively (The Acts, 6 and 15). Accord- 
ing to apostolie rules also; the supreme 
power of the church must not belong to 
the first amongst the Bishops, but to a 
council of Bishops. The 34th Apostolic rule. 
_says: ,,Let the Bishops of every people 
recognize the first amongst them and ac- 
knowledge him as head, and never do any- 
thing exceeding their. power, without his 
judgement: but every oné should do only 
that which concerns his see and places 
attached to the see, But let the first of 
them also never do anything, without the 
judgement of all. In this wise there will 
be harmony in thinking". The 37th rule 
prescribes: ‚Twice a year there should be 
a council. of Bishops for collective discus- 
sion of the dogmas of piety and the solu- 
tion of casual church prevarications: the 
first in the fourth week after Pentecost 
sand: the second on the 12th .of Oktober. 
Aud so the 87th Apostolic Rule institutes 
yearly councils for every province, or every 
local church, for the discussion of. their 
needs and conditions, — namely. councils in 
spring and autumn seasons.. In after times 
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the rule about yearly councils was always 
confirmed; but they were called at different 
seasons, and the VIth and VIIth Œcumen- 
ical Councils decided for every province to 
have only one yearly council instead of 
two, in consideration of the difficulty for - 
the representatives of the churches „to 
eall councils twice in every year, in spite 
of obstacles” (I CEeumenieal 5; IV CEeum- 
enical 19; Antioch 20; VI CEeumenical 8; 
VII Œcumenical 6; Carthage 27). And at. 
last, the yearly general councils of local 
churches came to a natural end, with the 
establishment of permanent councils or 
synods of Bishops in the sees of head dig- 
nitaries, with the power of supreme cleric- 
al institutions, as in the Greek and the 
Russian Churches | 

This substitution of constant Church 
Councils for periodical ones can not be 
thought anticanonical or disagreeing with 
the spirit of Church legislature. One must 
take into consideration that even rules 
prescribed by the Scripture do not all have 
an equal importance. Rules containing es- 
sential. truths of faith, piety and church 
order,. without doubt, possess for the Church 
the. importance of unchanging Divine Law 
and eonstitute rules, which are obligatory 
without any reservations. Such is, for ins- 
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tance, the New Testament teaching about 
the baptism in the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost (Mathew 28; 19, 
20), about the office of the Eucharist (Luke 
22; 19, 20), about the priestly right to 
bind and absolve sins (Johu 20; 22, 23). 
But other rules, which, being concerned 
only with the exterior order of the chureh 
which have been called forth by historical 
conditions and so possessed only temporary 
importance, sre not binding on the church 
for all eternity and it can either give them 
up all together, or change them for newer 
ones, according to the new needs of the 
social life of the Church. For example, the _ 
rule which permitted married people to 
occupy superior clerical positions (1 Tim. 
3, 2), was later on substituted by the rule 
of obligatory celibacy for Bishops, for the 
good of the parishioners (Trul. 12, 48). And 
so the change of C(Ecumenieal and Patristic 
.rules was only the more legal, if they were 
not concerned with principal truths of the 
Christian faith and moral doctrine, or the 
foundation of Church canon, but merely 
with the exterior order and arrangements 
. in the life, the discipline and the govern- 
ing of the Christian Churches. In this wise 
was changed the ancient form of penance 
{the public confession), with the abolition 
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of its grades as these grades represented 
= by Saint Gregory of Neo-Ceasaria (rule 
12th); in this wise also the 16th rule of 
the VIth Œcumenical Council abolishes the 
verdict of the Council of Neo—Ceasaria, 
that no matter how populous the city it 
should never have more than 7 deacons, as 
it was customary during apostolic times. 
In this wise also could be changed the 
rules of the ancient church concerning 
yearly councils. According to church rules, 
all the Bishops of a province were obliged 
to come to the Council, yet this rule never 
was observed very strictly; for various 
reasons some Bishops did not appear at the 
Councils, so that the VIth (£cumenieal 
council decided it best to substitute one’ 
council for two in every province, as we 
already saw (rule 19th), recommending to 
,say the word of forgiveness to in a bro- 
therly fashion Bishops, who would not come 
to the council, though staving in their. 
own towns, in good health and being free 
from every necessary occupation which 
could not be postponed. But evidentiy that 
even the „forgiveness? of a Council was 
not sufficient, as the VIIth CEcumenical 
Council (rule 6th) once more repeats with 
especial firmness, that the Bishops are 
bound to appear at the yearly councils. 
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If it was troublesome for the Bishops 
to come to the Councils in the comparativ- 
ely small provinces of the Eastern Church, 
what must be said about the Russian 
Church, were its Bishops to form district 
councils once a year, let alone twice, in 
the chief towns of the Empire, like Mos- 
cow, Kieff, St. Petersburg, Kazan, Tobolsk 
and Irkutsk. For some it would be very 
difficult, for other, the Sibirean Bishops, 
for instance, almost impossible*). And an 
awful labour it would be for our Councils 
to get through the enormous amount of 
matters aceümulated in provincial parishes 
in the meantime between the Councils. 

. Here it must be pointed out that ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of the 
Church rules, every local church should 
call a general Council of all the Bishops in 
some definite place, chosen by the chief 
hierarch. The 8th rule of the 6th Gcum- 
enical Council say: ,,Wishing to keep up 
everything instituted by the Fathers, we 
also renew the rule, which demands yearly 
gatherings of the Bishops of every province 
(every local church) there; where the Bish- 
ops of the metropolate should think it best”. 
This is also the purport of Rule 5 of the 


*) We do not even. mention the great. ontlay of 
money, which such Councils would necessitate, 
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First CEeumenieal Council; 19 of the Fourth 
(Ecumenical Council; 20 of the Council of 
Antioch; 27 of the Council of Carthage; 6 
of the Seventh (£cumenical Council. But 
the accomplishment in this sence of the 
ordinance ‘on Councils in the Russian Church 
is altogether unthinkable. Therefore our 
permanent Council of elected  hierarchs, 
ander the name of the Holy Synod, is to 
be looked on as an institution called forth- 
ly the loeál conditions of the Russian 
Church, instead of the yearly Episcopal 
Council demanded the laws of the Church, 
which in Russia’s case are impossible. Our 
canonist hold the same view on this sub- 
ject; for example Right Reverend loann 
(of Smolensk), who, explaining the rule of 
the Sixth CEeumenical Council, concerning 
yearly councils, remarks:” in course of 
time, these councils were replaced, of course 
to the great advantage og the Church, by 
perpetual synod bishops in the sees of the 
supreme hierarchs". _ 

The Russian Holy Synod, in its organ- 
isation and competence, has all the marks 
` of a strictly canonical institution. In cor- 
respondence with the Church rules on 
Councils, the number of its members and 
of those present are made up solely of. 
those of episcopal rank, At the head of 
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the Holy Synod stands the leading Bishops 
but in the conforming with the 34th apo- 
stolic rule, he is only the first among 
equals in the power, shared with him. by 
other members of the Synod. As a member 
of the Holy Synod, although the presiding 
one, in the words of the rule quoted, he 
„does nothing without a general discussion". 
The Councils should have consisted of 
. all the Bishops of the local Church: our 
Holy Synod, on account of the impossibil- 
ity of including in it all the Bishops of the 
Russian Church, consists only of elected 
hierarchs, but these hierarehs are for the 
most part persuns who either hold import- 
ant episcopal sees (like the Metropolitans 
or the Exarch of Georgia), or are free fr. m 
the governing of sees (the other members 
of the Synod). As to the eparchial Bishops, 
their nomination for permanent presence in 
the Holy Synod, would bring about lapses 
and difficulties in the conduct of eparchial 
affairs, consequently from their number are 
summoned to the Holy Synod, under the 
title of ,,those present", only two Bishops, 
and this only for a certain time, (for a 
year). The members: of the Holy Synod, 
as well as , those present", are nominated 
directly by the Emperor, but in the East- 
ern Church also the Bishops were summon- 
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ed to the Councils by command of the 
Emperors. | 

The Holy Synod is the highest church 
government in Russia. Acting on the basis 
of ,the Law of Lord, laid: down in the 
Holy Seriptures, and also of the laws and 
Council rules of the Holy Fathers, and the 
civil regulations, in conforming with the 


. Word of God" (Spiritual Regulations), it 
has the right to put forth definitions and 


enactments in matters of faith and of the 
Chureh, and by them to complete the 
Spiritual Regulation submitting its determ- 
inations to the confirmation of the Emper- 
or directly.: Within the bound of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, the regulations and 
decisions of the Holy Synod are obligatory 
alike for pastors and their flocks. And in 
the general system of the government of 
the Empire, the Holy Synod is of the same 
standing as the Governing Senate. As the 
Senate serves as the organ, through which 
the Supreme Power acts in our Empire, so 
the Holy Synod is the organ, through 
which is directed the government of the 
Russian Church. E 

The Œcumenical and local Council, oc- 
cupied chiefly in the exposition and defin- 
ation of dogmatic truth, with reference to 
heresies and schisms, at the same time 
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gave rules, directed to the confirmation 
and development of Christian enlighten- 
ments and piety, to the eradication of su- 
perstitutions and prejudices; rules, concer- | 
ning ecclesiastical policy, order and service: 
regulations concerning the order of matri- 
mony; conducting trials in the cases of 
clergy and also, in case of ecrtain crimes, 
of lay people. Likewise, according to the 
Spiritual Regulation, the competence of 
our Holy Synod embraces ,,all clerical mat- 
ters in the Russian Church". It is its duty 
to mind ,,that everything is done rightly 
according to Christian law, and whether 
there is nothing contrary to it, and whether 
there is no lack of teaching every Christian - 
ought to receive’. The Holy Synod is to 
attend to: 1) matters and objects concern- 
ing the dogmas of the orthodox faith and 
Church in the measure prescribed to local 
Councils by Church regulations; 2) matters 
and objects having to do with Church dis- 
cipline and governing; 3) matters concern- 
ing the confirmation and spread of spiritual 
instruction and 4) the supreme ` Ecclesiust- 
ical Court. In fulfilment of its direct duty 
concerning all these matters, the Holy 
Synod minds: a) all ecclesiastical and also 
lay persons, that the former should proper- 
ly attend to their calling, and -the latter 
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should observe the rules and regulations of 
the Orthodox Church; b) it is to examine 
and to approve for publication, for church 


' or home use, all the newly composed ser- 


vices to Saints, also also narratives of the 


. lives of Sainis; likewise works on the 
dogmas of the Orthodox Church, on Crist- 


ian morality, or works the objeet of which 
is the expounding of whole books of the 
Seriptures; c) it is to investigate all cases 


. of newly diseovered relies of Saints and of 


miracle-working or miraculously acquired 
sacred images; d) it is to erradicate various 
superstitious customs, rites and beliefs of 
the masses; e) it is to watch the church 


governments of separate sees, and the ob- 
servation of ecclesiastical order and church 


discipline,’ and, as part of this clause, to 
solve problematic cases and to suggest 
guiding rules in disputable questions; f) it 
is to chose and to put on probation candi- 
dates for bishopries and to submit them to 
the Emperor's. aproval; -g) it is to take 


eare of the good order in churches, mo. 


nasteries, ecclesiastical places of instruct- 
ion, church schools and so on; h) it is to 


be the overseer of all church economy and 
to find the means for the maintainance of 
the orthodox clergy in the Russian Empire; 
i) it is to decide on all matters. of matri- 
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mony; j) it is to judge ecclesiastical per- 
sons in all matters, except law-suits, and 
also lay persons in crimes against faith 
and chureh; it is also to take parts with 
State Senate in prescribing penances and 
in general in judging the extent of the 
crime in all cases of incest, and other va- 
rieties of violence and adultery. 

And so our Holy Synod, in constitut- 
ion, power and the extent of its jurisdiction 
is exactly what the Councils of the Greek: 
Eastern Church used to be. All the differ- 
ence between the former and the latter 
consists in this that the Councils were 
called yearly only for the length of time 
necessary for the examination of sccumu- 
lated work, and consisted or at least ought 
to have consisted of all the Bishops of a 
given province, and the Holy Synod is a 
permanent council, consisting of elected 
hierarchs. But this difference is not essen- 
tial, being merely formal and explicable on 
the grounds of especial conditions of.the 
Russian Church. Given the Holy Synod, as 
a permanent council, consisting of elected 
dignitaries, there is no need of calling pe- 
riodieal councils of other Bishops. Moreover 
in olden times in the days of yearly coun- 
-cils there could also be called an especial 
council for the discussion of some extra- 
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ordinary church question, which could not 
be postponed, and analogously in our 
Church, whilst the Holy Synod is in action, 
unusual circumstances can call for an 
especial gathering of Bishops in one pro- 
vince or another. This sort of gatherings 'do 


take place in our eountry (we mean coun- 
. cils of Bishops in Kieff, Kazan and Irkutsk), 


but their verdicts do not become univer- 
sally binding on all the members of the | 
Russian Church, until the Holy Synod has 
examined and confirmed them, so that 
even in this case, the principle of unity in 
our Church is rigorously preserved. 

. Directly after the founding of the Ho- 
ly Synod, on 11 May 1722, there appeared 
an Imperial order that the Holy Synod 
should ,,elect some good man from amongst 
the officers, who would have courage and 
ability in synodal matters, that he should. 
become the High Procurator, and should 
receive an instruetion adopted to the in- 
struction of the General Procurator" (in 
the Senate). In this instruction, which was 
composed and approved by the Emperor : 
also during 1722, the High Prcceurator is 
given the name of the ,,eye” of the Sover- 
eign and also of the ,,barrister" for State 
matters. He was ordered: 1) to observe the 


regular, time and legal examination and 
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decision of all the matters in the Holy 
Synod, ,,strictly to see that the Synod’s 
fulfilled its duty and. minded all the mat- 
ters under the Synod's examination and 
jurisdiction, with faith, zeal and order, 
without loss of time, in accordance with 
regulations and edicts’; also to see that 
„in the Synod. cases should not be decided 
merely on the table, but should be acted 
upon in reality according to verdicts"; 2) 
to explain the laws bearing upon the cases 
under the examination of the Synod, and 
in case the verdict of the Synod should be 
contrary to the laws and interests of the 
State, to ,,suggest to the members of the 
Synod, who had aeted wrongly, ihe right. 
way, so that they could correct their mis- 
take". But should this measure bring no 
result, the High Procurator had the right 
to express his protest to the Synod and, 
having stoped the proceedings, to report to 
the Sovereign without delay. 

The High Procurator is responsible to 
the Sovereign alone, as the 9th clause of 
the Sovereign's instruction puts it: ,,he is 
not liable to be. judged by anyone except 
Ourselves". In 1824, the High Procurator 
was invested with ministerial rights in all 
affairs relating to the Greco-Russian relig- 
ion. and in 1835' he was asked to be a 
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member of the State Council and the Com- 
mittee of ministers, to expound matters 


belonging to the Holy Synod. In force cf 
the accepted routine in the synodal pro- 


ceedings, the High Procurator a) examines 
all the protocols of the Holy Synod's de- 
cisions, b) he reports to the Sovereign in 
the name of the Synod, and informs the 
Synod of the orders of the Sovereign in 
respect to the clerical department, c) he 


corresponds in all synodal matters with all 


the central state institutions (except the 


Senate) and representatives of these in- 


stitutions, d) he compuses yearly ecclesias- 
tical reports and submits them to the So- 


vereign, e) he manages all the anxiliaries. | 


of the Holy Synod, namely the Chancery 
of the Holy Synod, the Economy, the Con- 
trolling, the Synodal Offices, the Commit- 
tee of School Instruction and the Synodal 
typographies; f) he directs the distribution 
of pensions and rewards for the clergy and 
the persons engaged in ecclesiastical schools, 
and also he has an office of his own. 

The office of the synodal High Procur- 


ator has its origin in the organisation of 
. the very Church Councils, substituted by 


our Holy Synod. Church history shows, 
that. on becoming Christians, the Bysantian 


Emperors took a lively and active interest 
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in Church affairs. They published laws 
(known under the name of church civil 
laws), which aimed at defining the exterior 
situation of the Church in the state and so 
contributed to its welfare. On the other 
hand, in order to preserve the inviolability 
of the Church Canon, the state power be- 
gun to ascribe the significance of state laws 
to the verdicts of tne Church*). In Justin- | 
ian's jurisdiction that, which the former 
forbade, was not allowed by the latter: 
crimes against church were also punished 
by civil laws. The 6th novell of Justinian 
is the best expression of the relations bet- 
‘ween the state power and the church or- 
der: , When Church is well organized in 
all its parts and the state government 
Stands firm and directs, by force of laws, 
the life of the people towards their true 
good, there arises a good and beneficient 
union of the Church and the state, which 
is so profitable for humanity. We hope to 
bring this about, by the observation of the 
sacred rules, transmitted to us by the 
“Apostles and expounded by the Fathers 
(of the Church)". It was with this aim that 


. *) In Chapter I, nov. 181, Emperor Justinian say: 
„Wwe accept the dogmatic definitions of the Oecumenical 
Councils as Scripture, and we observe their rules as 
‘state laws". 


Pe rata 
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the supreme power came forth as the guard- 
ian of church legislature, so that the edicts 
of certain Councils were sent about together 
with the Imperial orders, just like state 
laws. In view of such importance of the 
Church rules, the Emperors always either 
appeared personally at the Councils or sent . 
their proxies”). Neither the former, nor the 
latter took any part in discussions of the 
matters under the Council’s examination, 
but they made their duty to protect the 
Councils and to facilitate for them the 
reaching of their objects. The Emperor 
Constantine the Great, for instance, being 
present at the first C(Ecumenical Council, 
which he called personally, made two 
speeches. He pointed to the heresy of 
Arius, which has produced a disharmony 
in the bosom of the church, very painful 
to him, and, remarking, that, in his opinion 
„an interior strife in the Church is more 
to be feared and more heavy to bear, than 
any war or battle’, he asked the Council 
to examine the causes of such disharmony, 
without delay, and to solve all debatable 
questions with peacable resolutions. The 
Emperor said: ,,For it is acceptable to God, 


*) Magnate Kandidyan represented the Emperor 
Theodosius Junior at the 3d Oecumenical Council. At 
the Ist, the VIth and others the Emperors themselves 


were present. 
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conform with the catholic faith, and pro- 
futable for the affairs of the community, 
that we all should joinedly give worthy 
thanks to his generous bountifulness for 
the most precious peace, sent us from 
above"... After the close of the Council's 
sessions, the Emperor made another admo- 
nitary speach, in the presence of all the 
Fathers of the Council, recommending them 
to take pains in order to preserve peace 
amongst themselves, and, to conclude with, 
he asked them diligently to pray God on 
his behalf. Further he wrote epistles to !) 
the Church of Alexandria, 2) the Bishops, 
who were not present at the Council, and 
3) all Bishops and people. In these epistles 
the Emperor informed everybody of the 
verdiet of the Council and the deposition 
of Arius and his cothinkers, and offered 
all to accept the faith doctrine, expressed - 
by the Council, and to bring its verdict 
into aetion. All Arian works were ordered 
to be burned under penalty of death*), The | 
Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, who called 

*) The Church historian Theodoret tells about an 
act of the Emperor Constantine the Great, which does 
not bear upon the edicts of the Council, but demon- 
. Strates the remarkable zeal of the Holy Sovereign in 
questions of the honor and authority of Bishops and 


clergy in general. When the Bishops gathered in Nicea, 
some quarrelsome people presented written reports 
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the Vith (ecumenical Council, in 682, in 
relation to the heresy of the Monothelites, 


was also personally present at this Council 


with his ,,secret councilor and secretary”. 
He gave out the orders about the opening 
and elosing of the cessions, the reading of 
books and documents, cited by the mem- 
bers of the Council, (for instance, the aets 
of former Councils, the Epistle of the Pope 
of Rome, the books of hereties and so on), 
he also invited the members to express 
their opinions on questions under examin- 
ation. At the last session, the Fathers, set- 
ting their signatures to the formula of the 
Orthodox faith which they had drawn up, 
read it in the presence of the Emperor. 
The Emperor expressed his gratitude to 
the Fathers, who in their turn thanked the 
Emperor, with the general prayer for the 


against some of the Bishops to the Emperor himself. 
So long as the harmony of the opinions of the Council 
was not reestablished, the Emperor accepted these 
complaints and, putting them together, he sealed them 
with his own seal and ordered them to be kept safe. 
But when the Council came to an agreement and peace 
was once more in the Church, the Emperor took all 
these complaints and burnt them in the presence of the - 
Bishops, swearing he had not read what was written in 
the petitions, for as he said: , we must not make ge- 
nerally known the faults of sacred personages, in order 
that the masses snould not receive an incentive for 
talking evil against them and so sin fearlessly”. — 
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welfare and success of so righteoust pious 
an Emperor in all his undertakings. Then 
the Emperor published an edict, in which 
in the strongest possible expressions he 
commanded all to recognise the Sixth Holy 
Council piously and in all purity, and ap- 
pointed a penalty for the disoredient. 
All this leads to the conclusion that 
from the time when the Christian religion 
became dominant, the Church entered in to 
the closest possible relations: with the 
State, and the Supreme Power took the 
Church under its closest protection and 
defence. In the very same way in Russia 
from of old these has existed a complete 
mutual interaction between the Church and 
the Emperor. By its moral influence, the 
Russian Church constantly works to uphold 
in society the proper respect and obedience 
towards the lawful power and its institut- 
ions; and the imperial power, on its side, 
preserves the sanctity of the Orthodox. 
faith, the forms of the Church, its customs 
and regulationa; cares for the religious edu- 
cation of the people, conserves the immun- 
ity of Church property, and takes measur- 
es for the material support of the Orthod- 
ox Church and clergy. 
| Put with sueh a close relation between 
Church and State, it becomes absolutely 
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necessary to have an intermediary between 
the ecclesiastical aud civil powers,—to see 
that the actions and measures of the eccle- 
siastical power should be in harmony with 
the laws and interests of the State, and 
on the other hand — by its representation 
in the worldly institutions of the State, 
and before the Supreme Power to act so 
that the Church shouid be afforded all ad- 
vantageous circumstances for its religo— 
moral aims. The High Procurator of the 
Holy Synod serves as such an intermediary. 

The Synodal form of Chureh Govern- 
ment exists in the Kingdom of Greece, as 


well as in Russia. And the Helenie Synod, 


in its purpose, its circle of activities, and 
its personel, is analogous to our Holy Sy- 
nod. As the supreme ecclesiastical author- 
ity, it exercises legislative, administrative 
and judicial powers. In its activities, the 
Synod is guided by special regulations, 
which have been considered by the Parlia- 


ment and approved by the King. It consists 


of five members, -- one of whom (generally 


the metropolitan of Athens) is called the 


President", the rest ,,Councillors", — and 
the eparchial Archbishops, summoned in 
turn to be present at ihe Synod. The Sy- 
nod has a Procurator, appointed by the 
King. | N. Smirnoff 
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Sayings of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow.  , 
; 5 ! l e È 
He, who goes from enthusiasm to coldness and is 
not sufficiently firm in the peaceful condition of spirit, 
has yet a good deal of work to contuine his education. 
a ; 
Prayer brings you near to Gcd, and near this cen- 
tre of creatures and worlds that which is separate in 
the world of changes, becomes inseparable. 
Ss | 
The soul, which continually seeks God amd | prays, 
belongs to Him, in spite of its lower sensual region 
being moved by the action of uncongenial powers, some- 
times against its will. 
Whether it be for one or for all, let us pray the 
Lord in peace, as wisely taught by the Church. The 
soul of Him who prays in peace may become ardent, 
but it will burn like an oven and pure flame, and will 
not smoke; it may boil, but it can not be boiled out; it 
may pour itself out, but it can not be exhausted. 


“Be 


Prayers for one another are the best communion. 
As to the imperfection of prayers, they must he cor- 
rected as far as possible and not become.a subject for 
dejection. People ought to distinguish between the act of 
prayer and the taking pleasure in it. The man acts and 
he is in duty bound to act continually and unfailingly, 
in accordance with rules and in order. Yet God sends 
him consolation according to grace, when this is neces- 
sary to draw or strehgthen the man, and also when the 
man is capable of receiving it. Likewise, the sense of 
your own weakness must not be used as an instrument 
for weariness and moral depression, but as an insrtu- 
ment for abandonning trust in yourself and, through 
prayer for help, for putting your trust in God. 
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On a certain occasion Jesus Christ ask- 


a ed His disciples whom they thought Him 


a 
aut 


; to be and when Peter answered for all the 
l inoiples: „Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God", He said: ,,upon this rock 
Y wil build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it" (Matthew, 


| XVI 15—-18). On another occasion, right on 


ihe eve of His martyrdom, when asked by 
Pilate, whether He was the king of Judea, 
Jesus answered: yes, I am a king, but my 
kingdom is not of this world: ,,To this end 
was I born and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth; every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice" (John XVIII, 37). The 
words spoken to the Apostles and the 
words spoken to Pilate explain and com- 
plete each other: Jesus Christ came into 
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the world to teach: truth to men, amd to 
build up out of those, who should follow 
truth and believe in Him ag in the. Son of 
God, His church, à kingdom not of this 
world, a kingdom of uod, asindestructible and 
everlasting as is the truth, that He is Christ, 
the Son of God. And it was exactly with 
the good tidings about this church—kingdom 
that Jesus began his publie service. His 
first words were: ,,the kingdom of God is 
at hand: repent you and believe the Gos- 
pel" (Mark I, 15). And in the aftertime the 
same church--kingdom were the dominant 
theme of all the public preaching of Christ 
the Saviour. . | 
. ]t did not merely exist in the thought 
of Jesus Christ, like a plan or like an ideal. 
fact, but it was founded by Him in reality. 
At the very beginning of His preaching He 
elected twelve disciples out of His hearers, _ 
then He called seventy more to work with 
Him (Luke X, 1), and at Hig resurrection 
we see around Him a following which did 
not exceed 500 people. (I Corinthians, XV, 
6). This probably was the one millionth 
part of the total amount of the earth’s po- 
pulation of the day, yet, like a tiny mu- 
Stard grain, it served as the seed of the 
universal Kingdom of God on earth. After 
. His resurrection, during forty days, He 


iic 


appeared to His disciples , speaking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God" 
(Acts I, 3), that is to say giving them in- 
structions concerning the order of the 
Church, as the kingdom of God and enjoi- 


"ning them to preach the Gospel throughout 


the world (Matthew XXVIII, 19; Mark 
XVI, 15), but not before they arc clad in 
a power from above to which end they 
were ordered not to leave Jerusalem for a 
while (Acts I, 4). There they remained to 
the feast of the Pentecost. The miracle of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on their . 


. gathering ought to have shown to thousands 


of witnesses, that this gathering of Galile- 
ans was a gathering of God's prcphets ani- 
mated and invested with a divine power 
from above. This is why the explanatory 


= sermon of St. Peter, addressed to the 


astounded witnesses of the miracle, was 


= successful in attracting about three thou- 


sand people who believed and were baptiz- 
ed in the name of Jesus Christ (Acts, II, 
41). Soon after this about five thousands 
more also believed (Acts IV, 4). And the 
book of the Apostolie acts remarks in a 
general way, that ,,the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved” 
(Acts II, 47; compare with V, 14). From 
this one may draw the conclusion that 
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during the days of the Pentecost and the 
days directly following it the Jews formed 
a numerous church of Christ in Jerusalem, © 
the mother of all the churches. Persecuted 
in Jerusalem, the propagandists of the 
Evangel spread throughout all the heathen 
lands, and found in their midst a greater 
readiness to accept the faith of Christ. Ac- 
cordingly, during the very first years of 
their preaching, there were formed great 
churches recruted from the heathen in An- 
tioch, Ephesus and other towns of Asia 
Minor, on the Balkan Peninsula, in Corinth, 
Rome and other places. The grain of mu- 
stard begun to sprout and to grow into a 
mighty tree. In our days, the Christian 
faith is professed by 470 millions out of 
1623 millions, that is almost the third part 
of the total inhabitants of the earth; and 
Christian missions labour in all heathen 
countries, amongst all heathen nations. 
But having founded the Church, Jesus 
Christ did not abandon it to itself, but has 
^ preserved a constant living and interior bond 
with it. A mustard seed is not thrown into 
the earth and left uneared for and unob- 
served, but, on the contrary, it is watered 
and protected against cold and heat. To 
explain His indestructible bond with the 
Church, Jesus Christ compares Himself to^ 
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a vine and the faitful to the branches: „I 


. am the vine, He says, yefare the branches; 


he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit....If a man 


abide not in me, he. is cast forth as a 


branch, and is withered” (sohn XV, 5, 6). 
This means, that between Jesus Christ and 
the faithful there exists the same vital in- 
terior bond, which we see between the 
trunk and the Lranches of a tree: the sap, 
circulating in the trunk of a tree, feeds 
also the branches. which grow from’ the 
trunk, and if the branch is cut or broken 
it will unavoidably wither up. 

St. Paul expresses this idea ot the | 
living and vital union of the Christ and 
the Church under the image of the union 
of the head and the body: Jesus Christ is 
the head, Church is the body (Ephesians 
I, 22-23; IV, 15-16; V, 23). Jesus Christ 


is for the Church, what soul is for our 


body. The soul is substantially linked to 
the body, the two form one indivisible 
being, consequently the soul cares for the 
body bringing about conditions favourable . 


to its welfare and avoiding unfavourable 


eonditions; in the same way Jesus Christ 
is linked to the Church by His humanity, 
through which he was tortured and died 
for the sake of the life of the world; 
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cordingly, in the words of St. Paul, the 
Church, or we ourselves are members of 
his body, of his flesh and of his bones 
(Ephesians VI, 29-30), in other words He 
vivifies it by His invisible presence, con- 
firming it in truth, keeping it from error 
purifying and consecreating it by the life- 
giving power of the Holy Ghost. On the 
other hand, Church is for Jesus Christ 
what body is for soul. Our body is the © 
instrument through which the soul mani- 
fests itself and acts; in the same way 
Church serves to bear witness to the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ and to be the organ 
of his activity. It distributes amongst its 
members the various good gifts coming 
from Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, and 
in this wise becoming the fulness of him 
that. filleth all in all (Ephesians I, 23) it 
so to speak, makes Jesus Christ visible for 
the world, He dwelling in it invisibly 
through the Holy Ghost. e 

It stands to reason, that the Church 
must possess especial organs for the recep- 
tion and assimilation of the life giving in- 
fluences, which constantly and uninterrup- 
tedly come forth from Jesus Christ. The 
first organs of this kind were the apostles. 

Soon after their election, on sending 
them out to preach, Jesus Christ spoke 
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thus to the apostles: „Behold I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves... 

And ye shall be brought before governors 
and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
=- against them and the Gentiles. But when 
they deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you” 
{Matthew X, 16, 18-20; Luke XII, 12): 
This promise concerning the spirit He re- 
peated to them three times in His leave- 
taking talk. ,,But the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach: you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said. unto you" (John 
XIV, 20); ,he shall testify of me" ' (John 
XV, 26); „and he will show you things to 
come” (sohn XVI, 13). And lastly just be- 
fore His ascension He once more repeated 
. this promise: ,,And being assembled toge- 


ther with them, commanded them that they | 


Should not depart from. Jerusalem, ` but 
wait for the promise of the Father, ! which 
ye have heard of me. For John truly bap- 
tized with water; but ye shall be ‘baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not id xcd hen- 
ee” (Acts I, 4—5)  - 
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The repeated insistence of the promise 
of the Spirit, made moreover in the most. 
solemn and decisive moments, shows how 
great was the importance of the event of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the . 
Apostles in the general life of the Church 
of Christ, and it also shows that the des- — 
cent of the Holy Ghost the day of the 
Pentecost was an event, which was fore- 
seen in the council of God for the salva. . 
tion of men, that it was a part of the re- 
demption of the fallen man accomplished: 
by the Son of God, a part roth necessary 
and unalieanble, that the Father’s granting 
and sending forth into the Church of the 
Holy Spirit was the chief and most essentia? 
result of the redemptory death of Jesus. 
Christ. Hence in the history of the redemp- 
tion of men there appears the Third Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity as a constant di- 
viue actor, healing the sinful sores of the 
fallen man by his lifegiving grace in Church 
Sacraments. 

The event so very important for the 
Church took place in the intimate and 
limited circle of the specially elect and . 
nearest disciples of Christ. Consequently 
they were the first organs and distributors: 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit in the 

Church of Christ. Another organ of the 
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grace of the Holy Spirit, both in the Book 
of the Apostolic Acts and in his own 


epistles, is St. Paul, but most probably 


his promotion to this grade took place 
either in Jerusalem on the occasion of his 
first meeting with the Apostles (Acts IX, 
27; Galatians I, 18—19), or in. Antioch, 
when the Holy Ghost spoke concerning 
him and Barnabas: , Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have 


-called them (Acts XIII, 2). The history of 


the apostolic church presents cases, when 
the apostles were accual distributors of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. The Book of the 
Apostolic Acts tells us that the twelve 
apostles ordained in Jerusalem the first 
seven deacons through the laying of hands 
(Acts VI, 6), that St. Paul and Barnabas 
consecrated leaders in every separate church, 
when passing through the cifies of Listra, 
Ikonia and Antioch (Acts XIV, 23), and so 
on. 

It can not be that the apostles should 
be the first and also the last God institut- 


ed distributors of the grace of the Holy 


Spirit, that they should not leave after 
them successors to their benificient powers; 
for it would mean that, at the death of 
the apostles, the Church was left without 
any organs of the Holy Ghost. St. Paul's — 
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epistles offer us material enough to com- - 
clude, that the apostles actually did con- 
secrate heirs to their beneficent powers. -In 
his epistle to Titus St. Paul writes: ,,For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every, city, 
as I had appointed thee" (Titus I, 5). In 
an epistle to another of his disciples he 
gives out the following instruction: ,,Lay 
hands suddenly on no man” (I Timcthy V, 
22). The two quotations complete and ex- 
plain one another: St. Paul means the or- 
daining of elders through the laying of hands, 
that is through the very act he had him. 
self performed, as we have seen, for the 
cities of Listra, Ikonia and Antioch. Hence 
it is natural to suppose that Titus and 
Timothy were authorised by St. Paul to 
transmit to others their divine gifts. This 
supposition becomes a doubtless fact in 
sight of the perfectly clear words of St. 
Paul in his epistle to Timothy: ,,I put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the gift 
of God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands” (II Timothy I, 6). It is evi- 
dent, that Titus and Timothy ordained el- 
ders through no exterior order, received 
from St. Paul.so to speak on paper, but 
through ‘the power of a divine gift, receiv- 
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ed -by them through the apostolic laying of 
hands. According to the established term- 
inalogy, hierarchs-in possession of the pow- 
ers, with wich "Timothy and Titus were 
invested, are given the name of bishops. 
Heirs of this kind were left by other 
apostles as well; for instance, John left 
Policarp, Peter left Clement, and so on. In 
their turn, these inheritors had successors 
of their own. The recently mentionned St. 
Clement says: ,,Christ was sent by God, 
the apostles by Christ... Preaching in va- 
rious contries and cities, after a spiritual 
trial, they ordained bishops from amogst 
those, who were the first to believe, for 
those who were to believe in future. Is it 
astonishing therefore, if they, who were 
entrusted by God to do the work in Christ, 
ordained their successors? Not only did 
they ordain, but they also invested others 
with this right... 

This successorship comes doen tà our 
day iu an unbroken thread, binding the 
highest degree of the holy orders, .that is 
the bishops, to the apostles, and represent- 
ing as it were a life-carrying nerve by © 
means of which the divine gifts are trans- 
mitted and will be transmitted from the 
apostles to the bishops.. The lower grades 
of:the hierarchy, the presbyters and deac. 
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ons receive the same powers from the 
bishops through the laying of hands. . 

The holy orders, therefore, are the 
organ, through which the Church, since the 
day of the apostles, is fed by the life giving 
sap of the Christ vine and the undiminish- 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, is the exact way in which 
it is fed, through what conductor or medi- 
ums? | 

In the commandment given by Christ. © 
to the apostles, when sending them out 
for a universal propaganda, the first place 
is occupied by the words: ,,Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations" (Matthew XXVIII, 
19; Mark XVI, 15). And so the apostles 
considered teaching their first duty St. Paul 
says: ,,For though I preach the Gospel, I 
have nothing to glory of: for necessity is 
laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not ‘the Gospel” (Corinthians IX, 
16). In the persons of Timothy and Titus, 
he commands all his successors to: ,,Preach 
the word, be instant in reason, out of rea- 
son, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine” (II Timothy IV, 2). 
Hence, the first duty of the holy orders is 
teaching. The highest and autocratic power 
is the bishop, the priests receive their 

right of teaching from the bishop at the 
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laying of hands, deacons being granted the 
right to teach only occasionally by the. 
authorisation of the bishop. 

The words: ,,Go ye and teach all the 
nations” are immediately followed in the 
command of Jesus Christ to his apostles 
by the words: ,,baptising them in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost”. 
And the Book of the Apostolic Acts shows 
that the apostles acted in strict accordance 
with this (Acts II, 41, 46; VIII, 10, 38, X, 
48; XIX, 5). They administred other sacra- 
ments besides the baptism: the laying of 
hands on the baptized (Acts VIII, 17; XIX, 
6) or the chrismation (I sohn. II, 20; II 
Corinthians I, 21), the eucharist (Acts II 
42, 46, XX, 7), the confession (Acts XIX, 
18), the ordaining (Acts VI, 6; XIV, 23), 
and besides in the apostolic epistles can 
be found allusions to the sacrament of 
marriage (I Corinthians VII, 39; Ephesians 
V, 31.—38) and to the extreme unction 
(James V, 14—15). The right to administer 
these seven sacraments was transmitted by 
the apostles to their suecessors, the bishops, 
who transmit this right to the priests 
through the laying of hands (except the 
right to ordain) the deacons are to help at 
the performance of sacraments, but have 
no right to perform any of them. 
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= The two.sacred duties of the church 
hierarchy, that is teaching and administer- 
ing of sacraments are united in pastorship. 
Jesus Christ gave himself the name of a. 
pastor and to the faithful of a flock (sohn 
X, 11, 16). The same appelations are also 
used by the apostles (Acts XX, 28; I Peter 
: V, 1, 2). They suggest that the example 
of shepherds taking the flock to the pa- 
sturage, warding it against wolves, seeing 
that it does not stray away and get lost, 
and then taking it safely home at night 
must be emulated by the pastors of the 
moral flock. 

Such are the organs and the conduct- 
ors, which unite the Church to Christ, as 
the branches are united to the vine and 
the body to the head. 

This also ought to be the source of 
the complete union of the members of the 
Church amongst themselves as well. They all 
are linked to each other by the same faith 
and the same grace, like the branches and 
the leaves of the vine fed by the same 
sap. c ! | 

The unity of faith is founded on the 
unity of.the Creed, in which are concisely 
expressed the truths or the dogmas of faith. 
Our present Creed was composed by the 
first and the second CEcumenieal councils 


out of the oldest creeds then in use in the 
churches and possibly being mere variations 
of the apostolic creed. The latter was not 
given to us in the apostolic epistles because 
it would be useless for the apostles to for- 
mulate it when writing to people who 
already knew it by heart. But it is possible 
to find indications in the apostolic epistles 
which allow us to suppose that in the days 
of the apostles there already existed a 
certain creed (Galatians II, 2; I Timothy 
VI, 12; II Timothy I, 13; Hebrews V, 12; 
VI, 1, 2). And so the Creed is a document 
which comes down to us from the apostol- 
ic times and was confirmed by the first 
and the second (£cumenical councils, as 
a rule of belief obligatory to all the mem- 
bers of the Church. It is à kind of a ban- 
ner around which is gathered a// the Church, 
or otherwise it is the one mouth with which 
the Church professes its faith. The truths, 
dogmas. or members of the Creed have 
been the object of belief for the Church 
ever Since it came into existence, making 
of it one body. Consequently, whoever at- 
tempts to change the creed, to add to it 
or to detract from it, by so doing excludes 
himself from this historical and essential 
union. This is why the Catholic church 
must be. severely condemned as having . 
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sinned against the universal union by hav- 
ing arbitrary allowed itself to add ,,and 
from the Son" to the 8th member of the . 
Creed. | 
But the: union of faith is not merely 
the acceptance of the twelve members of -7 
the Creed, but in the right understanding 
of these members, in the acceptance of the 
interpretation offered by the church ins- 
tructor, repeating what has come to him 
through the long series of the church hier- 
archy, which has inherited from the apo- 
stles. To deviate from this general inter- 
pretation is to separate oneself from the 
union of the Church, it is to introduce 
something of one’s own, something new, 
something unknown to the Church. Such 
are all the heresies. If the heretical idea | 
of Hymenaus that the resurrection of the 
dead is past already struck St. Paul as a 
blasphemy (II Timothy, II 18), and if he 
- delivered him unto Satan (I Timothy, I, 
20), then what was the Church to think 
of the heresy of Arius, maintaining. that 
the Son of God is a creature, or the heresy 
of Macedonius, in whose opinion the Holy 
Spirit was a creature of the Son! This 
crying dissonance made the whole body of 
the Church shudder more painfully, than 
our ear would shudder if a member of a 
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harmonious choir would all of sudden start 
quite a different tune. Everyone who thinks 


' differently. from -. the ‘union... of .the., Church 


is just such a separate voice in a choir, he 


wants to sing. his own way, and it. stands 
to reason he. can not be tolerated any 


longer in the Church. The Church is the 
kingdom of spirit and free will. Its pastors 
address to such a singer words‘of admon- 
ition and exhortation, but, seeing he 
persists in singing his own way, they tell 


him: ,,you do not want to sing as we do, 


then leave us". This is the meaning of St. 


: Paul's. words to. Titus: ,,a man that is an 
.. heretic after the first and second admonit- 


ion reject" .(III, 10), that is one. ought to 


‘try and admonish a heretical member of 
the Church once and twice (ruthesia), and. 
then only ask him to resign (parastu), 
^ knowing, continues. the apostle, that he 
that us such is subverted, and sinneth, 
‘being condemned of himself" that is having 


convinced. yourself: (ados), that this man is 


^ corrupted to such an: extent: (eseotrapte), 
. that it is impossible to change his opinion 
and. that. he himself has prepaired his own 
<- condemnation. The hierarchichal authority, 
80 to speak, registers his falling away..and 


excludes. him from the general union, until 
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this change for ‘the batter, of ‘such 1 AIME, 
is to happen. 

‘Believers are : stit more. pm bound 
together by the blessing of the Hoiy Ghost, 
communicated in the Sacraments. The 
apostle Paul says: ,,By one Spirit they are 
all baptised into one body, and have been 
all made to drink into one Spirit" (1 Cor. 
XH, 18). Through baptism, as through a 
door, à mam enters the ‘Church, and, being 
engrafted on that body of Christ, «comes 
into the fruition ‘of all ‘those blessings which 
spring from a living and quickening union 
with Christ the Vine, and thenceforth lives, 
ds it were, in the midst of perpetual bene- 
diction: in the anointing! he receives the 
gifts of ‘the Holy Ghost. confirming him in 
his new spiritual life, in the Eucharist he 
is fed ‘by the body and blood of Ohrist 
Himself, and thereby -enters into. closer 
communion with Him; in consecration ‘is 
conferred ‘the ‘blessing of the chirotony or 
laying on of ‘hands, for ‘the birth af. new 
children of the Church, in marriage ‘the 
relation of the sexes is ‘purified ‘from afl 
‘that the ‘fall brought of si ‘and evil ‘to ‘it, » 
for the blessed birth df children, -who are 
‘to be children of:the Church; in confession, 
the conscience -df the sinner is-healed, and 
he is reconciled with God and with himself; 
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finally, in extreme unction, the infirmities 
of the body are healed, if the sick man 
deserves this in the eyes of God, and the 
soul of the sick man is healed, when torn 
by the fear of death. The sources are the 


game, — the fruits and action must be the 


same — the growth ,,unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ" (Eph. IV, 13). 

But besides the interior, invisible or 
beneficent side, the Sacraments have a 
visible side also, the visible image of per- 
fection or consecration. In the matter ofthe 


. union of believers amongst themselves, this 
Side has great importance. Not only are we 


all baptised by the same Spirit, but we 
are all baptised in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, not only are 
we all ,,partakers of one bread" (I Cor. X, 
17), but we are all partakers according to a 
liturgy accomplished in one ard the same 
rite, in a word -— every sacrament is ac- 
complished according ‘to its own peculiar 
ecclesiastical rite, come down from antiquity, 


and, of course, lawfully, from the successor 


of the apostles, ordained by a member of 


the chierarehy. A different celebration of 
the Sacrament or a curtailing of their 
"| number would be as much an unauthorised 


innovation as a heretical departure from 
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` the Creed. The Apostle Paul reproaches 
the Corinthians for changing: the celebrat 
‘ion of the Eucharist founded. by Jesus 
Christ, and instead of the Lord’s Supper, 
celebrated a feast of their own (I Cor. -XI, 
20, 26). .—. We should observe, that the 
most ancient Fathers:of the Church :sur- 
round the sacraments with the most. pro- 
found veneration, not even permitting the 
presence of catechumens: at their celebrat- 
ion, and speaking of them in their unitings 
with the utmost circumspection, in. order ` 
not to- evoke their. profanation by the 
heathen. The Sacraments formed the most 
‘secret, hidden,. intimate mystery, from 
which the pastors of the ancient’ church 
raised the veil for believers. only. From 
‘this we may see. with what reverent care 
. the. ancient Church guarded.. everything 
' which: referred to.the Sacraments. ` | 
+ [t is self-evident that the faith which 
X unites the members of the Church together, 
and the taking of the Sacraments must not 
be merely an external. or oficial sign of 
unity, so to speak. It is elear.to everyone 
"that the Creed may be repeated daily; and 
that one or. another sacrament may be 
taken at stated periods, by one who never- 
‘theless remains a merely nominal Christian. 
For a-true ‘son of the: Church, his”: faith 
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must be not. only a treasure for which he 
would gladly lay down his life at any 
moment, but must also be the inner and 
perpetual content his spirit, which expresses 
itself. as the. predominating direction of his 
world-eoneept, the motor or moving power, 
as it were, in his actions. The apostle Paul 
says that ,,we have the mind of Christ" 
(I Cor. .II, 16), consequently we should 
think as Jesus thought; the same apostle 
says, that we must have the spirit of 
Christ (Rom. VIII, 9; - Philip. I, 10), and 
also the feelings which were in Christ 
(Fhilip. II; 5; ef. I Pet..I, 21, 1 sohn 1, 6). 

Im-exactly the same way the partaking 
of. the Sacraments must not be mechanical, 
and a mere matter of habit: The working 
of the Sacraments must not be thought of 
as magical, that is, that they save a human 
being perforce, without any will on his 
part. or any cooperation: or trouble. The 
Apostle’ Paul advises. Timothy to stir up 
the gift of God which was in him by the. 
putting on of Paul's apostolic bands (2 
Tim.. i, 6), — to stir up (anatopirein), that 
is, to kindle, as we kindle a fire by blowing, 
so. that it should burn not only with an. 
even. but with a constantly growing. flame. 


In the Parable of the Talents, we are told 


how we ought to treat the gifts of benedic- 
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tion, received in the Sacraments (Matth. 
XXV, I5—29; Luke XIX, 13—24). . 

The union of blessing and faith is 
unthinkable without organs through which 
are received the teachings of faith and the 
blessings of the Saerament, and therefore . 
the sign of the uniting together of the 
members of the Church must be the recog- 
nition of the authority of the Pastors of the 
Church, and a confident obedience to them, 
„He that heareth you”, said Jesus Christ 
to the Apostle, ,heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you despiseth Me; and he that 
despiseth Me, despiseth Him that send Me" 
(Luke X, 16). The apostles also many times 
adjure their flocks to obey their pastors ` 
(Heb. XIII, 7, 17; I Thess. V. 12; I Tim. 
V, 17; Philip. H, 29). m 

Some are sometimes confounded by 
the visible unworthiness of the ministers 
of the Word of God, who celebrate the 
Sacraments. In due time they wil be 
sternly called to account at the judgement 
seat of God,. and they are often called to 
account here, at the judgement seat of the 
governing hierarchy, for this carelessness 
in celebrating the Sacraments of God en- 
. trusted to them, but we are by no means 
to look with -distrust on the Sacraments 
celebrated by them. ,,Judge not, says: Saint 
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Gregory the Diving, on this subject, thou 
who seekest healing, nor measure the 
 worthiness of him who cleanses. thee, non 
make a choice, having regard to birth. 
Though one be higher or lower than ano- 
then, all are better than thou art. Consider 
thus: here are. two rings, of gold and iron, 
and on both is engraved the same ensign, 
and by both is this stamped on wax, In 
what does the one impression differ from 
the other? In nothing. Distinguish the 
‘material of the seal by the wax, if thou. 
art wisest of all, and' say which is the 
impression of the golden. which of the iron 
Seal?... Let all dignities be such for thee. 
Though .the life of one surpass the life. of 
another, yet the: power of baptism (and 
of the other Sacraments, of course), is 
equal, and whoeveris. grounded in that 
faith may lead thee to every perfection" 
(Bishop Silvester, Dogmas, Vol. IV, p. 344). 

From all that has been said previously, 
it is evident for what purpose, with what 
aim, the Church of Christ was. founded, 
. and exists on earth. Everything therein is 
directed to the. end: that men might. there 
find enlightenment. and salvation. And: of a 
truth the true sons of the Church -even 
hene, on earth, attain to high degress: of 
divine likeness (Matt. V, 48; Luke VI, 34) 
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and attaining spiritual vision, pass | through 
the gates of death into blessed- eternity,- 
forming the Church of the:first born, written 
inheaven” (Heb. XII, 23). And the longer the 
eurthly Church lives ànd works, the more 
does the heavenly rise; until in the fullness 
of the time appointed by God, it attains to- 
its. completeness. Then the work of ‘saving 
mankind will be ended, and: the last sons 
of: the earthly - Church shall be caught: up 
in thé clouds, ‘to meet’ the.coming Judge, 
Jesus’ Christ (I Thess; IV, 17)." And me&n- _ 
while: these two Churches. are in living . 
union: the earthly beseeches the interned- _ 
iation of the heavenly,: and the heavenly © 

receives the prayers of ' the earthly, and 
makes amtonce eon: Eor it. 7 : 


This is the 3 image vof the Chueh foun: 
dod by. d Christ. on earth. It is, of a 
p os | 

aa) Ti 2 e Kingdom a God, ù- Hine of 
deat: liberty, in which' all nations; 
conditions and séxes : (I Cor. XII, 18; Gal. 
111,728; ol. III, 11) arë united by teaching ` 
andthe Sacraments in the bedy ‘of Christ 
wnd: enter heaven with Eoriocuy equa? 
rights: 2E 
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2) A- Net, cast into the sea, and bring- 

ing forth divers. manner of fishes: contin- 
uing to announce to the world the Gospel 
message, it summons from the world to its 
saving fold the people sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death. | 


3) The Leaven, which the woman plac- 
ed in three measures of meal, until- all 
was leavened: it uas wronght, works and 
will work the saving transformation ‘of 
mankind, until all his profitable elements 
enter into its composition. 


4) The grain of mustard seed, thrown 
intò the earth, and growing into a spread- 
ing tree, already embracing with its branch- 
es a full third of mankind, and destined 
at the end of universal history to cover 
with them all the earth. On this mighty 
tree, however, not all branches are alike 
full of life and freshness: some, throughout. 
all their length, are full of sap, and cover- 
ed with fresh greenery, others have sap 
and greenness for half their length, but 
beyond this the bark is no longer the same 
and the leaves have a yellow tinge; others 
through all their length bear withered leav- 
es, others are half dried up, and others are 


drying up altogether. By their condinon 


we can judge of their fruits. 
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5) Finally, it is the Flock, whose Shep- 
bend: is Christ (I Pet. Af 4). | 
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Our Church constantly prays to God 
„for the union of all”. Let us hope. that 
these prayers will not remain vain, — that 
at some future those thousands of thousands 
of sheep, who now are gathered into other 
folds, may return to the one true rite 
founded by the Apostles, and there shall be 
one flock and one shepherd. | 


M. JASTREBOFF. 
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s Che Hapal C neyclical. 


The encychical of the Pope Leo XIII to the 
catholic bishops in Greece was directly addressed to 
all the Greek nation — as it is evident from its con- 
tents — with & persistent offer that they should give 
up (!!) the. schism of orthodoxy and acknowledge (!!) the 
supremacy and the infallibility of the Roman archbishop. 
Ánd so — says the ,Messager d'Athenes", it has been 
reprinted, from beginning to end, by all the Greek 
newspapers and magazines In order that the minds of 
the neaders should not enteitain any manner of doubt 
er misunderstanding as to the pretension expreesed' by 
the. Pope. Three quarters. of the long encyclical are. 
devoted to the glorification of the Greek nation, in its 
past and its present, and: to the outpora of supposed 
tender feelings. entertained by all the Popes and espe- 
cially Leo XIII towards. the Greeks. | 

These tactics were assumed with the evident 
object of attracting the sympathies. of the Greeks and 
of softening, down the painful effect, produced by the 
offer of the Pope on ali: the Greek-Orthodox world. The 
Encyclical has raised a storm in the Greek press, which 
indignantly repudiates the. offer of the Pope and puts 
forth weighty historical facts against his assertions 
- about the „advantages. of: the. Catholic Church ard the 
Salvation of all, Ae pena img on the acknowledgement. of 
the Pope's. supremacy”. 

. „Let ug not touch the dignas in comparing 
Catholicism and Greek Orthodoxy — says the. ,,Messen-- 
ger d? &thenes?. — as theholy Father himself; thought 
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it best not to refer to this delicate side of the question, 
representing, in a cursory historical review, the „salutary 
part", played in the -history of the nations by Christian | 

Rome, uader the leadership oi the Popes. It condemned - 
the primitive peoples of Soutb and Central America to 

a general slaughter and auto da fe, because they did 
not want to join the catholic church. After the Bysant- 

ian empire was founded and the Christian faith was in- 
troduced in it, the Greeks had to bear the héávy rule 
of the Roman Caesars, who have imported into Bysant- 

ium all the demoralisation of Rome, the treachery and 
heartlessness of its politics and the tanaticism and; 
despotism of its clergy, so that the Greeks became an- 
unwilling instrument in.the bande of the deterioráted 

Caesor and the high priests of Rome, to the destruction 

of the heroical Christianity of a race, which was the 
bulwark of Greece against heathen conquerors. Century. 
after century Christian Armenians fought the assailing 
Persians, Arabs and other barbarious of Central Asia. 

And instead of helping the Armenians, Bysanticn Cae- 
sars, guided by Rome, sent strong armies against them 

which denastatei the unhappy  hristian country with 
no less cruelty, than the wild hordes of the Tugruls 
and. Arparslans. Their relations with the Armenians’ 
became still more inhuman, after they begun their 
struggle with the Arabs. As the result of this blind 

hatred and unchristian fanaticism, the Seljouk and -the 
Osmanli Turks demolished Armenia, striking in it firm 
roots, after which they made slaves of us also for many 
centuries, and of all the Balkan Peninsula. Who started 
the Crusades, .but the Christian Rome, chiefly having © 
in view not the deliverance of the Holy Land from the 
Mussulraans,- but the creation of catholic principalities 
in Palestine? Having armed all the Massulman world 
against the Christians, the High Priests of Reme sent 
legions of Crusaders. against. the. Armenian Kingdom of 
Kilikia, which has rendered them so many services,” 
just because it refused to accept the supremacy of the 
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Popes. A Christian nation succumbed under the blows 

of the flerce Sultans of Egypt, whose confederates were 

the Latin principalities founded in Palestine. And what 
about the Inquisition of Spain? The ruin of Poland? The 

-dragonnades and the St. Bartholomew in France? The 
bonfires Bohemia? and so on, and so on. 


„Greek civilisation prepared the road for Christ- 
inanity, but the teaching of the man—God, as it was 
understood by Rome, could not remain long amongst 
the descendants of Socrates and Aristotle. It was bound 
tu free itself from the fetters of Rome, which it accom- 
plished by proclaiming orthodoxy and by creating a 
‘universal Orthodox Patriarchate. Does orthodoxy, like 
‘catholicism, forbid every orthodox nation to have lithur- 
gy performed in its own language? Does orthodoxy 
. proclaim anathema to every Christian nation, that .not 
crthodox? Does it persecute and slaughter the heathen? 
Does it endeavor to place the lay power nnder its own 
dictatorship? Would it enter the head of an orthodox 
pastor to claim infallibility? In what orthodox country 
does the clergy preach, that „there is no salvation out- 
side orthodoxy’? And lastly where is the head of an 
orthodox Church, free from the influence of some Maho- 
metan country, who would enter into a hearty friendship 
with a Caliph, at whose will were siaughtered hundreds 
of thousands of Christians? - 


„However close in the fundamental dogmas, the 
catholic and the orthodox church are so wide apart in 
spirit, principles and their attitude towards nationality, 
that they have nothing in common. The orthodox 
Church allows no religious violence, no paying ortho- 
doxy with money, no estrangement and animosity 
against other Christian creeds. And if in any country 
at any time, orthodoxy does deviate from these rules, 

dt will violate the foundation of orthodoxy, it will be 
false to its commandments, it will distort its spirit and 
 &hake its principles. 
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, „In ‘sight of aH this, tthe offer, made by the | 
Pope in the encyclical to the Greek nation must be 
‘considered devoid of any sence. It would be equally 
impossible for the Greek Government to institute in 
Athenes a Catholic seminary for the training of mis-— 
sionaries of Greek origin. Amongst the 2,500,000 of 
orthodox population in Greece, 30,000 only are Catholics, 
and even there are Levantines from Santorin, Sirah 
and Naxos. They enjoy complete toleration, and have 
their schools for boys and for girls. But the Catholic 
bishops and pastors in Greece are almost without ex- . 
ception Italians, not naturalised in Greece. And if, in 
the present encyclical,» the Pope expresses the wish, 
that the Catholic clergy in Greece should consist of 
people, who would be Greek by birth, this is no way 
flatters onr vanity, the less so Greeks could be turned 
astray by Greeks easier, than by Italians". 
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Sayings of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. 
s | 
Does not the soul of him who is praying enter into 
communion with him for whom he prays? And does 
not the current of force reach, in this communion, the 


soul of him who seeks help? 


ho 


. Devotion to holy things ought. to be continual as- 
far as possible, and not such as can be excited ‘for a 
short time only. 3 

If your awe before holy things comes and goes: it 
is necessary that a humble and loving wish for com- 
munion with God should abide in your soul. 


*- 
NN 


If a man works for God during a year and still 
remains true to his good intention, the result of'this 
work can not go for nothing, because of the change ‘in 
his circumstances. In family life also a man can find 
and give time to prayer and silence. The Lord will ac- 


-cept a prayer, offered at home, ‘instead of a church 
.service, if for some reason it is not convenient for a 


man to take part in the latter. No one suggests that 
‘you ‘should’serve two masters. But a man can'work for 


‘God ‘in ‘single as well:as in ‘family life. But if in ‘the 


you see a real obstacle, remain in the former. 
Br 

The priv&tion of not being able to visit ‘the temple 
of God you ought’to accept not with sorrow only, ‘but 
with a quiet obedience to the will of God as well. Let 
the name of the Lord dwell in your heart and let the 
incense ot prayer rise from your soul: in this way you 
will not be a stranger to (the temple of God. 


OC 
Iv is not useless to ‘know the word of condemn- 
ation. Tt is a- tonic against pride and a warning. for 


prudence. 


K 
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dE to the arrows. 


gument. 
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I would not dare to say to my neighbor: I want 
you to love me. But I think I could not say: I do not 
want you to love, In this there would be something 
repellent, something’ alienating, which could import a 
heavy blow to the heart of your neighbor. 
vy, d s S a 

If tears are given to you, thank the merciful God 
and use them to purify your soul. But as nothing 
should be excessial, occasionally you ought to put a, 
limit to tears by turning your mind to some useful oc- 


K 

Showing up a man, at your own initiative, is hardly 
necessary, unless he himself offers you an opportunity 
of speaking the truth to him. Showing up a man for 
your own benefit is a hard task, as self righteousness 
is difficult to separate from it. Besides this showing up 


may barm a third party, through whom the reports 


have reached you, Would not it be better to pray; that 
God should teach everyone to look at the affairs of his 
neighbor with the eye of simplicity, without condemn- 
ation or suspicion. . 
Have peace on your side and do not be too severe, 


. when on the opposite side the expressions of peace are 
not clear enough. 


< E 
It T. not. bad to put up a shield against. the man 
who is assaulting y you, but you must not expose your- 


js ed It is never * desirable, to enter. into a dispute, espe- 
cially . if the mau, .who,is in the wrong, has a ‘swifter 


tongue © and. fears no interruption, reconning, that in 


case of necessity, he could kill his opponent, with abuse 
and decision, ever if he could not "wound him with ar- 
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The Attitude of the Church towards 


the outside Christian Communities. 


NA 
a 


The mutual relation of various Christian 
creeds from the Canonical 


point of view 


The idea of the church contains the 
essential eharaeteries of oneness, as indivi- 
sible as the truth of Christianity. But if in 
reality there exist several religious Christ- 
ian communities differing more or less in 
the dogma as well as in the cult, their 
mutual relation ean not be but purely ne- 
gative, for each of these creeds considering 
itself to be the only church of Christ de- 
nies by so doing the truth of every other. 
And so, from the purely church point of 
view, there is no such thing as religious 
toleration, that is to say one church can 
not accept the other, just as two propos- 
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itions which mutually exclude each other 
can not be both accepted as true. Hence 
logical necessity demands that the follow- 
ing propositions should enter intc the que- 
stion of the mutual relationship of the 
creeds, if this question be dealt with from 
. the point of view of the church: 

1. No church, no creed can allow in 
its midst the formation of another body 
with different dogmas or different foundat- 
ion for its exterior formation. Every con- 
scions and intentional digression from the 
oneness of the church, in one respect or 
another, must necessarily be in its eyes an 
attempt against the truth of religion, a 
erime of heresy or of dissent. 

340 9; The relation of the existing Christ- 
ian ereeds contains no legal moment of any 
kind.: In its own sphere, each of them. acts 
only in accordance with its own laws and 
acknowledges its own right. Accordingly in 
case a member of some religious commun- 
ity desires another religious community to 
perform -for him some specific church rite, 
hé, must necessarily submit to the laws of 
the latter. For instance, the children of 
non-orthodox parents may be baptized in 
the: orthodox church, but on the necessary 
condition, that the parents should formally 
promise to bring such children up in the 
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C orthodox creed. Likewise a non- orthodox 
* person can be married in an orthodox Churh 


* but in this case his marriage as well as 


his divorce is brought under the canonical 
law of the orthodox church. Without these 
conditions, that is to say without the ac- 


` ceptance of the church’s law by the people 


of alien creeds, the church can not perform 
for them any of the specific church rites. 
This is why no creed allows to its mem- 
bers to enter into an unconditioned religious 
communication, or the so ealled communicat- 
io in sacris, with the members of another. 
In olden days communion of this kind was 
given by us the characteristic name of a 
double ereed, that is taking two churches 
to be equally true. 

9. In ease of a complete and irrevoc- 
able conversion of some person to a differ- 
ent creed, there arises the question of va- 
lidity or non validity of the church rites, 
performed for him by his former creed. 
The orthodox canonical law decides this 
question differently, according to the essen- 
ce and significance of the act. As far back 
as the first ccumenical council (325 A. D.) 
it was accepted for a general church rule 
that baptism could not be repeated twice, 
though the person in question should have 
received in a dissenting or a heretical com- 
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munity, as long as this community did not 
repudiate the dogma about the Holy Trin- 
ity and performed the baptismal ceremony 
rightly. In line manner the canonical point - 
of view also solves the marriage question. 
The essential form of marriage (consensus 
matrimonialis) contains nothing specificaly 
pertaining to the church. This is why the 
church acknowledges the validity and in- 
dissolubleness of marriage ceremony, per- 
formed not only by some other Christian 
denomination, but also by a non-christian 
creed, so long as this marriage is monoga- 
mous in character and was entered upon 
in the sense of a life sexual union. This 
is why our church laws do not demand a 
church marriage ceremony for a monoga- 
mous married couple in cases of conversion. 
And lastly the question whether the clergy 
of other Christian denominations should 
retain their hierarchical dignity when they 
are converted into the Russian Church is 
decided differently, in accordance with the 
way im which this or that creed confers 
hierarchical dignity. The orthodox and the 
eatholic church look upon ordination as a 
divine institution, seeing in it, the contin- 
uation of the service of church with which 
Christ entrusted his Apostles, and still 
retain the same means of transfering hier- 
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archical power, which was accepted by the 
Apostles, that is the laying on of hands, 
which both churches take for one of the 
` sacraments of the New Testament, in other 
words for a Christ instituted means for 
confering an especial grace and an especial 
character to the people, who occupy hier- 
archical positions. Therefore when catholic 
priests and bishops get converted to the 
orthodox church, they may preserve their 
former grade, if such is their wish. As to 
the Lutheran and Reformed pastors and 
the clergy of the Anglican Church, who 
have preserved the three grades of the spi- 
ritual hierarchy (bishops, presbyters and 
deacons), the catholic and the orthodox 
church consider them to be lay people, 
because the lutherans and the reformed 
church do not accept the sacrament of the 
laying of hands and ascribe no especial 
character to their hierarchy, which would 
distinguish them from lay people. As to 
the anglican church in spite of its hierarchy 
claiming an especial position in the church, 
it van not be considered the true hierarchy. 
from the point of view of the catholic and 
the orthodox church law, because this 
hierarchy is not a continuation of the for. 
mer catholic hierarchy which took its be- 
ginning with the Apostles, as it was insti- 
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tuted by the king Henry VII, who accept- 
ed the reformatiou.*) 


The position of various Eastern and Western 
Christian creeds in the Middle Ages. 

The position of various Christian creeds 
in the state is a matter of the positive law. 
We have already pointed out that through- 
out the middle ages the state acknowledged 
only one orthodox or catholic church and 
that it punished as a criminal offence every 
innovation in dcgma or ritual, every heresy 
and dissent. The oneness of the church and 
the civil communities, which characterized 
the order of the social life in the middle 
ages, excluded all possibility of political 
religious toleration. The state law denied 
the heretics and dissenters the right to 
perform their ritual not only publicly, but 
privately as well, in their own homes. At 
the same time the state made it its duty 
to destroy heresies and dissent by every 
possible means. Hence the more or less 
cruel punishments inflicted upon the heretics 
in all the midiaeval states. Let us enum- 
erate such of these punishments which 
were chiefly used: 1, loss of civi] rights, 
namely inheritance and legacy; 2,:loss of 

*) This proposition of the author can not be accep- 


ted as irreputable: the apostolic succession of the an- 
glican church is still an open question. - Ed. 
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the right to live in the metropols or other 
places, where the heretics had any chance 
of propaganda; 3, money fines; 4) infamia, 
which ineluded the loss of right to occupy 
official positions; 5) corporal punishment 
and banishment; and lastly 6) penalty of 
death. | 

Not only did the mediaeval church 
hierarehy accept the adequacy of these 
measures and their complete harmony with 
God's law, but pretty often it took an act- 
ive part in arming nations and monarchs 
for the destruetion of heresies and dissents. 
pronouncing anathemas on those, who did 
not obey these promptings. However, we 
must keep in mind that thr idea of perse- 
cuting heresies with penal inflictions became 
apparent in the church only in latter days 
and was often contested. For instance, in 
the IVth century the best representatives 
of the church conscience like Athanasius of 
Alexandria, Saint Chrysostom, and Hilarius 
of Poitic demanded from the emperors a 
complete freedom of religious conscience. 
Truth‘is established not with swords and 
manacles, so says Athanasius in his dispute 
with Constantius, but with’ persuation and 
harmony.. We shall profit much by listen. 
ing to the opinion of Saint Augustine who. 
in the west, was the chief authority on 
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questions of church doctrine and church 
law, throughout the middle ages. The 
ecumenical council of 404 A. D., which 
took place in Carthage, discussed soliciting 
the help of the Emperor to make the re- 
turn of the Donatist heretics into the church 
easier, as they were held back from this 
return by the fear of the other Donatists. 
The Council decided to ask the Emperor to 
use force against such of the heretics, who 
would persist, so that the return of the 
willing ones should be made easier. Saint 
Augustine being present at this Council 
remarkes on the subject: ,, My opinion was 
that no one should be forced into a union 
with Christ, that we ought to achieve re. 
sults with words, to show up mistakes 
through argument, to strike with the pow- 
er of persvasion, because if we act the 
other way we might transform open heret- 
ics into seeming orthodox”. But Augustine's 
opinion was greatly opposed by the Coun- 
cil. , The oldest and most experienced 
bishops, continues Augustine, have persuad- 
ed me to consider the matter differently. 
My opinion was reputed not by words but 
by examples. First of all they retered me 
to my own native town (Tagastus), whose 
inhabitants formerly belonged to dissent, 
but lately were converted to the church 
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union exactly for fear of imperial laws and 
now shun their past error, as if they never 
shared it". 

This and other examples inclined Au- 
gustine to sign the petition to the Emperor 
for the giving out of strict laws against 
the hereties. It is interesting to watch this 
representative of the church consciousness 
reconciling his old convictions to the new. 
„Let us admit, says he, that on some peo- 
ple imperial laws have no effect at all: 
but ought we to give up all medícal treat- 
. ment for the only reason, that some people 
suffer from chronic deseases? No, we ought 
to consider how many are those, at whose 
salvation through these very means rejoice”. 
Augustine concludes: ,,I[f we acted on them 
through fear alone, giving them no teaching 
at the same time, this would seens to be 
an unjust persecution. Or if trying to bring 
them to reason through teaching, we did 
not act on them through fear, the ones 
who got to be callous in their hardened 
habits, would be very unwilling to enter 
the path of salvation". We must mention, 
to Augustine’s honor, that he never was 
very exacting a too strict application of the 
severe laws edited by the Emperor, in ans- 
wer to the petition of the Fathers of the 
Council of Carthage. Augustine wrote to 
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the Proconsul of Africa, to whom was en- 
trusted the bringing of the Emperial law 
into action:” we desire, that they (the.do- 
natist) should be corrected, not put to 
death. If you are called to pronounce jud- 
gement in matters of the church and known 
that it has suffered many offences, forget 
you have the power of putting to death, 
but do not forget our epistle". Saint Chry- 
sostom, Augustine’s famous contemporary 
in the East, shared his opinion. He demands 
Christian ove in the treatment of hereties, 
he stands up against corporal punishment . 
inflicted upon them, but he approves of the 
restrictions in their rights, namely of the 
law against their religious gatherings and 
of the taking away of their churches from 
them. It is worth our notice that already 
in these days the judgement pronounced 
against them by the church .consciousness 
was much more severe in the West than in 
the East. It is also worth our notice that 
the first bloodshed in the persecution of 
heretics alao took place in the West. This 
happened iu 385. Imperial power was then 
in the hands of the usurper Maximus. De- 
sirious of putting himself forward as a def- 
fender of the church, Maximus took part 
in cecumenical judgement over the Priscil- 
lian heretics. The head of these heretics 
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the Spanish Bishop Priscillianus was put. 
to death, at the request of the orthodox 
Bishops. 
The attitude of the Russian Government 
towards Christian creeds of 
foreign origin. 

In our country. Christian creeds of 
foreign origin always were tolerated in a 
greater or a lesser degree. 

As far back as their heathen days the 
Russian Slaves always showed complete 
religious toleration. One even may suspect 
in them a considerable doze of religious in- 
differentism, which would explain the peac- 
able way in which Christianity was intro- 
duced.in our country. The people parted 
with their former idels without regret. They 
accepted Christianity through no interior 
conviction, but because of the example and 
the order of the Prince Vladimir. When' 
walking to the river to be baptized, the 
people said: ,,The new law must be good, 
if the Prince and his body guard have ac- 
cepted it". And even before this, Christian- 
ity made. good progress in our country, 
owing to the example to St. Olga, Vladi- 
-mir’s grandmother, finding no obstacle in 
the religious fanatism of the people. But. 
the peaceloving character of the Christians. 
was laughed at by the warlike variagues 
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who still remained heathen. This is why 
Olga's son Sviatoslaff would not listen to 
his mother, when she pressed him to be 
converted to Christianity: ,,I fear the jecring 
of my warriors", generally answered the 
warlike prince to his mother's persvasions. 

With the triumph of Christianity, the 
attitude cf the Russian people and govern- 
ment towards people of different creeds did 
not change. The princes tolerated in their 
domains not only christians of other deno- 
minations, but Jews also. The former had 
their places of worship in Kieff, Ladoga 
and Novgorod. From the treaty of the 
Hansa merchants with Novgorod. we even 
can see, that in the olden days, the Ger- 
man churches in Novgorod ‘and Ladoga 
owned meadows. We must certainly admit, 
that the first Russian Metropolitans, who 
all were Greeks, did resist these Germans, 
that is Catholics, but this resistence imp- 
arted as yet no religious intolerance to 
the people. At the end of'the XIth century, 
Metropolitan Jona forbade church offices in 
common with Germans, but gave Russians 
his permission to eat together with them. 
His advice was that the people should not 
avoid exterior communion with people of 
alien creeds, as a great evil could come of 
such conduct, namely animosity and spite- 
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fulines. St. Theodcsius, the renowned foud- 
er of the great monastery in Kieff, wrote 
to prince Vladimir: ,,Bo pracious not only 
to your own Christians, but also to cthers*'. 
But in most recent times, under the influen- 
ce: of various political and ecclesiastical 
circumstances. our hierarchy has begun to 
judge Catholics such more harshy, calling 
them simply ,,pagans'", that is, heathens. 
This view was expressed as early as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, on the 
division of the Russian metropolitanate in 
to the northern (Moscow) and the south— 
vestern (Lithuania). Though the loss of the 
south-Russian eparchate was not a loss for 
orthodoxy, because its metropolitan and 
bisbops remained entirely loyal to the 
Oriental Church, yet it is precisely from 
this point that the cruel and obstinate 
struggle of Orthodoxy with Catholicism be- 
gan. In the eyes of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy of Moscow, and Orthodox Metropolit- 
an, subject to a Catholie Sovereign, could 
not be fully Orthodox. The mutual hostility 
of the two confessions of faith was render- 
ed even more acute by the perpetual con- 
cessions between Muscovite Russia and 
Poland. Finally, the perpetual attempts of 
the Pope of Rome to bring under his au- 
thority not only the western Russian me- 
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tropolitanate, but also the western, turned 
ou sovereigns and archbishops even more 
strongly against Catholicism. How strong 
this hostility towards the Church of Rome 
was, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is visible from the following circum- 
stance: on the arrival in Moscow of the 
Grecian Princes Sophia Paleologos, the bride 
of lvan III, the Roman legate ordered the 
Catholic cross to be carried before him. But 
the metropolitan Philip I declared to the 
Grand Duke: ,,If the Roman legate enters 
with the eross by one gate, I, thy spiritual 
father, shall depart by the other: he who 
-does honor to another faith, does despite 
to his own". The Grand Duke ordered the 
legate to conceal the cross in his sleigh. 
Even the merchants of Novgorod, who had 
formerly permitted a Latin ,chapel" to be 
erected amongst them, in their tready with 
the Polish King Kasimir, whose subjects 
they wished to become, to escape from the 
sovereignty of Moscow, laid down this con- 
dition: ,,but amongst us, honorable king, 
thou shalt not establish Roman Churches, 
whether in our city, or in all the land of — 
Novgorod’. In Moscow, under Ivan IV,' there 
were many foreigners: craftsmen, artists 
and doctors, who, however, were predomin- 
antly Germans, that is, Lutherans, and not 
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Latin Catholics. The Papal legate, Antonius 
Possevinus, who filled the role of mediator 
between Batori and Ivan IV, tried in vain 
to induce the Grand Duke to vanish all the 
Lutherans from Moscow, and to allow a 
Catholie Chapel. He was answered that 
within the dominions of Russia there lived 
people of different faiths with their different 
habits, but on condition of not turning the 
Russians from their own faith. At that time 
the worship of the Lutherans had no public 
character: they gathered to pray in private 
houses but had no Church. For this reason, 
Catholic Chapels were held to be institut- 
ions not tolerated in the kingdom, and 
although the Grand Duke prumised to Poss — 
sevinus to allow liberty to Latin Catholic- 
ism in Russia, yet this promise remained 
merely à promise. The Russians were more 
generally tolerant to the Lutherans than to 
the Catholics. To the former, in the year 
1575, the Grand Duke gave permission to 
build a church in their quarter, which was 
situated then on ^the right bank of the 
Jausa, near its mouth, and presented their 
pastor Bockhornwith a gold chain and a 
costly robe. In his discussions with this 
pastor the Tear-theologian often expressed 
himself in a favorable way about Luther, 
he declared that the teachings of the re- 
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former would be near to the trute, if Lu- 
ther, in his attack upon the Pope, had not 
destroyed the ancient church order, and 
had not blackened his knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures by base apostasy — his 
laying aside of the monastic corol, and his 
marriage with a runaway nun. At the same 


time, with all his attensions to the useful . 


Germans, Ivan IV, like a true son of the 
Russian Church, expressed himself very 
severly concerning the Reformation and its 


founder, when it was necessary to defead 


the pre eminence of Orthodoxy, in discus- 
sions with the Lutherans: Thus, in a dis- 
pute with the pastor of the Bohemian 
brothers, Rokitoi, who was in Moscow in 
the year 1570 with the Polish Ambassador, 
the Grand Duke said, amongst other things: 
You boast of your evangelical faith, but 
you fight so amongst yourselves that you 
have reduced nearly the whole of Europe... 
You deny fasting, and therefore live like 
pigs, which are feed up exactly during the 
times of fasting. You fight against the 
saints in heaven, breaking down the church- 
es and altars which they have built” 

Six years after the discussion with Rokitoi. 
a pastor of Livonia. in a convefsation with 
the Grand Duke, allowed himself to compare 
Luther to Saint Paul. This incensed the 
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Grand Duke; he struck the pastor on.the 
head with his whip, and cried: ,,go to the 
devil with your Luther". 

The successors of John the Terrible all 
followed his politics with regard to Europe- 
ans of alien creeds. But whereas there was 
not one Catholic church in Moscow during 
the reign of Theodor Ivanovich, the Luther- 
an Church was admitted in a completely 
tolerant spirit. In the reign of Boris Godou- 
noff, Goustave, son of the Swedish king 
rich XIV, was granted the permission to 
build à roomy new church in the white 
town, by the Pokroff Gate, not far from 
church of St. Nicholas on Pillars. In the 
days of the first usurper, in spite of the 
predominanee of catholicism, Lutherans, 
Calvinists and members of the Evangelical 
church were all allowed into the Cathedral, 
where they, by the testimony of the usur- 
per himself, ,,blasphemed and laughed at 
the Ikons, sitting down during mass, and 
some of them slept leaning against the 
Ikons”. The tolerance of the usurper was 
so great, that in 1606 he permitted the 
pastor Martin Behr to make a sermon in 
the very palace. Under Michail Theodorovich 
two reformed churches appear in Moscow: 
one for the Dutch, the other for the Eng- 
lish. But Germans were forbidden to wear 
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Russian dress and to live within ‘the city 
because of a disrespect shown by them 
towards the Patriarch, namely for not tak- 
ing off their hats when he blessed the peo- 
ple from an elevation. The Patriarch Josaph 
I was especially discouraging towards Ger- 
mans: he forced them to stop the building 
of a stone church and even to demolish it 
down to the foundation, because it was 
begun without his permission. In 1642, on 
the 2 March, by the order of the Tzar the 
graves of the Germans were leveled down 
in three parts of Moscow. The toleration 
shown the Lutherans in those days was 
merely enforced. But in answer to the pe- 
tition of Dr. Johann Bullow, the Luther- 
ans were allowed to erect a church, in 
1643, outside the City walls, between the 
Gates of Pokroff and of Frolius, about 140 
feet from the Earth wall and the ditch, 
because on this spot they from old had 
„a wooden house in the yard of their pope, 
in which there was a room, where they, 
together with the doctors, came together 
on holidays and sundays to pray and read 
- the Gospels”: The new church was given 
the name of Michaels—kirche, in honor of 
the archange! Michael. Perhaps by so using 
the name of the Tzar, the Lutherans meant 
to express to him their gratitude for the 
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gift of the land, on which the church wes 


build. But hardly three years after this 
church was built, the young Tzar Alexis 
Michailovich, taking it for an orthodox 
church when passing by, took his hat off 
and made the sign of cross, but his con- 
fessor poinied out the mistake. In conse- 
quence of which the Zar ordered the church 
to be taken out of the precincts of the 


. town, to the other side of the boundary 


stream, and also forbade to erect bell tow- 
ers on German Cemeteries or crosses over 
German graves. The law code of 1649 pre- 
scribes the Germans to build their churches 
outside the Earthen wall, at a distance 
from the orthodox churches. In 1656, Swed- 
ish subjects were allowed to own mercant- . 
ile houses in Moscow, Novgorod and Pskoff, 
and to have there their prayer meetings, 
but they were forbidden to build new 
churches. 

However, in spite of its tolerance to- 
wards Lutherans and Germans, the Russian 
Government observed very strictly that the - 
adherents of alien creeds should not spread 
their faith. The Lutheran propaganda most- 
ly came from Sweden. As the result of 
the unhappy Stolbovo peace tready, in i617 
Sweden acquired all the Russian Baltic 
coast, but on the condition that the Rus- 
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sians, who stayed outside the new bound- 
ary of Russia, should still depend, in all 
religious matters, on the Bishop of Novgo— 
rod, as of yore, and that they should be 
guaranteed a perfect freedom of religious 
conscignee. It stands to reason, that the 
Swedish government would pay no attention 
to this condition. A Slavonic printing press 
was started in Stockholm, which print. d 
Luther’s Catechism in Slavonic with the 
object of converting all the Russian subjects 
of Sweden. The matter was not without 
oppressions, so that Russians deserted in 
big crowds back to their old fatherland. 
But though receiving these deserters with 
pleasure, the Russian government viewed 
with suspicion the orthodoxy of those Rus- 
sians, who remained Swedish subject and 
came to Novgorod only for religious obser- 
vances. At last on 23d of August 1624, the 
Tzar ordered the Novgorod authorities not 
to admit the people, who came from across 
the boundary, without having first made 
sure that they brought nothing belonging 
to the Lutheran faith; and the entrance of 
Saint Sophia’s Cathedral was denied them 
altogether, In 1683, as it is stated in the 
Code of Alexis Michailovich, the Tzar Mi- 
chail Theodorovieh and the Patriarch Phila- 
ret learned, that ,,in Moscow and other 
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orthodox cities, Christians served masters 
of alien creeds and also unbaptized masters 
and that, living in their houses, they suf- 
fered oppression and polution, dying with- 
out absolution, in the absence of a spirit- 
ual father, and eating meat on fast days 
and other foods, whieh are not fast foods". 
Accordingly, the Code of 1649 prescribes 
and confirms that the orthodox should 
leave the houses of the adherents of alien - 
creeds and henceforward should not live 
with them, that Christian souls should not 
be poluted and the orthodox should not 
die without spiritual fathers. The abduction 
of the orthodox into alien creeds is threat- 
ened by the Code with the penalty of 
death, namely being burned alive; and the 


same Code prescribes that the abducted 


should be brought to the ecclesiastica! au- 
thorities, who should deal with them ac- 
cording to the books of Rules (Kormchaja). 

Watching the Germans got to be espec- 
ially strict after the known process of 
Kuhlmann. This dreamer was a most earn- 
est follower of the German mysties Jacob 
Boehme and Nicholas Prabitius. He came 


to Moscow when Peter the Great was a 
child, and tried to spread his teachings 


first amongst the Germans and then amongst - 
Russians. He gave himself out for an am- 
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bassador of. God, whose mission was ‘to 
establish the millenium of peace on earth, 
to Margaret his wife he gave the title of 
Queen of New Jerusalem, and to himself 
of the king. The delirium of this mystics 
met with a strong opposition amongst the 
Germans themselves, who finally denounced 
him to our government. Kuhlmann and his 
nephew Nordenmann both were burned in 
1689. After this, there was issued an order 
not to admit any foreigners into Russia 
without the strictest investigation as to 
who the man was, where he was going, 
with what object, whether he had a pores 
port and so on. 

But in spite of all this strictness, the 
Lutherans still enjoyed in our country a 
perfect freedom of religious profession, 
whereas the catholics were still looked at 
with suspicion by the government as of 
yore. The ancient disagreement between 
the two churches was only increased during 
the period of the Usurpers, when Russia 
suffered so much from jesuits and catholics. 
The Patriarch Philaret Nikitieh, who 
stayed as a hostage in Foland, conceived 
there such a hatred: for the catholics, that 
on becoming a Patriarch; he made it a law 
at the Council of. 1620 to rebaptize the 
Christians, who got. converted from Catho ! 
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icism to Orthodoxy: ,,because, states the 
‘decree of the Council, the papishes are 
heritics, the meanest of all the heretics in 
the world. Only one of the Russian Arch- 
bishops (namely Jona, the Metropolitan of 
Kolomna) opposed this decree. In Moscow 
the distrust of Catholics reached such a 
poiat, that even the Russian Orthodox 
learned people who came there from South- 
ern Russia were looked at with distrust. 
However, it can not be said that this dis- 
trust was altugether groundless. The Jesuits 
who had the education of the Russian in 
their.own hands in the South, were suc- 
cessful in influencing the opinions even of 
such people, who sincerely believed they 
did not accept any of the jesuitical teach- 
ings. And those amongst the Russians, who 
from love of instruction went to hear the 
lectures in the Roman Theological Academy 
of Kieff, were obliged to publicly aprove 
of the Catholic dogmas and to condemn 
the Orthodox. All this was well known in 
Moscow, and in 1627 the sama Patriarch 
Philaret order the theological works of 
the learned Cyril Tranquillion of Kieff to 
be burned and forbade in future books of 
the kind to be purchased. Jn 1689 Sylvester 
Medvedeff, a pupil of the Jesuits, was ex- 
comunicated and deprived of his monastic 
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grade for his doctrine concerning the sacr- 
ment of the Eucharist similar to the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic church. Consi- 
dering all these circumstances it was diffi- 
enlt for the Catholics among us to enjoy 
as much liberty as the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists. Thus, at the period of the quarrels 
about the Eucharist, the patriarch Joachim 
persuaded the Tzar to banish from Moscow 
two Jesuits — David and Tobias — who 
had come thither with the Austrian Am. 
bassador, and, according to the word of 
the patriarch, were corrupting the Orthodox 
by their words and pietures. And, while 
the Lutherans and Calvinists had their 
stone churches in the New German Suburb, 
the Catholies had not even one such chureh 
up to the begining of the XVIII Century. 
The Catholic priests, Franciscus and Paul, 
complained bitterly of this in 1695, in their 
obeisance to the -Tzars Joann and Peter 
Alexeevitch. But not early than 1705 did 
Peter, at the instipation of Gordon, permit 
the Catholics in Moscow to build a church 
and a Capuchin Monastery. 

With. Peter lI, begins our period of 
religious toleration, no longer compelled 
only by politieal necessity, but based on 
the legal principle of sovereign right. This 
religious toleration was formally announced 
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for the first time in the manifests of April 
16, 1702, designed for publication through- 
out all Europe.. Inviting foreigners of all 
religious persuasions to Russia, Peter de- 
elared in his manifesto that: ,,Here in our 
capitol, the free right of worship of .all 
other Christian sects has been indroduced, 
even though they are not in agreement | 
with our Church: for which purpose this is 
hereby confirmed in such a manner that we, 
in virtue of the power bestowed on us by 
the Most High, are unwilling to force the 
conscience of any man, and willingly grant 
to all Christians to seek their soul's salva- 
tion on their own responsibility. Therefore 
we shall strictly see to it that, according 
to our former habit, no-one shall be hin- 
dered in the public or private ‘practise of 
his worship” In virtue of this freedom of 
religion profession, introduced into the ge- 
neral principles of sovereign law, foreigner 
are now permitted to erect churches in all’ 
cities in which they settle. But even Peter 
the Great protected the Lutherans Calvin- 
ists more than the Catholics. The Papacy 
was detestable to him, from its antireyal 
‘tendency. The patriarchate itself was des- 
troyed in our country, as is well known, 
just because it was. to reminiscent of the 
papal power. Peter's attitude towards the 
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Dutch of the Reformed Church, was so 
favorable that he. went to their Church:on 
holidays and sang the Lutheran psalms. 
On allowing the Lutherans to build a new 
Church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
near the Lefertovski Palace, with a bell 
tower and bells, Peter himself laid the 
foundation-stone. | | P 

| But the former laws, forbidding to all 
persons of other faiths generally, (on pain 
of death, to disseminate their religious 
teaching among the Russians, remained in 
full foree. The spiritual hierarchy sound 
formed an opportunity to insist on the 
strict interpretation of these laws. About 
1702, in the neighborhood of the future 
new capital, where foreigners were more 
numerous, the teaching of Luther and Cal- 
vin began to spread rapidly among the 
Russian population. The local hierarch, 
archbishop Jona of Novgorod, wrote against 
the heretics, to warn the Orthodox, a whole 
series of polemical letters. At his instance, 
two learned Greeks, the brothers Lichuda, 
wrote (in.1706) a book with the title: 
The Chastisement and Conviction of the 
Heresies: of Luther and Calvin", and dedi- 
cated it to the Oriental Patriarchs. as the 
defenders of Orthodoxy. In 1713 traces of 
Calvinistic propaganda among the Russians 
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were discovered.in 
exarch of the patriar 
Javorski, summoned a council upon heretics, 
pronounced them anathema, and delivered 
over one of their perverts, the barber Foma 
Ivanovitch, who -had dared publicly to 
utter censure against the icon of Saint 
Alexis in the Chudovi Monastery, -— to be 
tried on a capital charge, insisting that, in 
conformity with the decree of the year 
1649, he should be burned. But the haste 
in legal procedure, the stringency of the 
trial, and, most of all, the interference of 
powerful foreigners, aroused the hostility 
of the Tzar against Stephen. The case of 
the heretics and Javorski himself. were 
summoned to Petersburg. A new investigat- 
ion, carried out in. the Senate, acquitted 
the accused, and convicted Stephen of 
exceeding his authority. The latter was 
compelled to ask Peter’s pardon, be- 
cause he had tried heretics without asking : 
the Tsar's.permission. This whole matter 
showed the ecclesiastical hierarchy that the 
times of the former severity against formal 
heretics were coming to an end. Javorski, 
to justify himself, wrote a long treatise on 
the necessity of inflicting capital punish- 
ment on heretics, and inserted it in the 
end of his book: „The, Rock of Faith’, 
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written to controvert the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. He did not dare, however, to 
print this book, fearing that it would arou- 
se the all powerful Germans and the Tzar 
himself against him. As a matter of fact, 
when this book wus published in the year 
1792, when Froth Peter and Javorski him- 
self were dead, the Lutherans both in Rus- — 
sia and abroad fell upon it. The Tubingen 
theologian Mosheim wrote a special treatise 
against Javorski, in which he pointed out 
that the Russian archbishop wished to stir. 
up his nation to a bloody persecution of 
the Lutherans, who were invited to Russia 
by the Civil Government of the country. 
Of course this was not Javorski's intention. 
He lays down with intentional : exactness 
the definition of the hereties who, in his 
judgement, should be liable to capital pu- 
nishment. "We speak”, he writes, "not of 
the ancient heretics, nor of those who have 
appeared in other churches. For these heretics 
were not born ncr baptised in our Church, 
and consequently do not owe it their faith, 
and are not subject to its jurisdiction. We 
have to do only with those heretics who 
have sepurated themselves knew well that 
freedom of religious profession was per- 
mitted to them, on the inflexible condition, 
that they should not disseminate their 
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teachings among the Russians. If they 
broke this condition, they became cffenders 
against the law of the land. -— against the 
Decree of 1649. — and were tried, not as 
heretics, but as perverters. But the Luther- 
ans, in fallng on Javorski's book, wished 
precisely to gain the right to disseminate 
heir profession of faith freely amongst the 
Russians. ,,Let us grant’, says Mosheim, 
that Yarovski's teaching does not threaten 
us with danger; but what of the Russians 
themselves, should they wish to aecept 
*his teaching? ''he way of approach to our 
. church would be altogether closed to them, 
and none of them could put away the su- 
p rstitions of his forefathers, without en- 
dangering his life. Must our love for relig- 
ion and truth keep silent then, because 
Yavorski demands it ?" Peter the Great, 
throughout his whole reign. issued no spe- 
cial law, forbidding foreign religious pro- 
paganda. Only the following two ukazes 
may be called means to prevent coprversion 
to other faiths: the ukaz of June 13, 1719, 
by which marriages between persons of the 
Lutheran and Orthodox faiths were only 
permitted on condition that the children. 
should be reared in the Orthodox Church; 
and the ukaz of July 31, 1728, by which 
it was forbidden to permit foreigners, who 
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had accepted Orthodoxy, to leave Russia. 
But in the two following reigns, the govern- 
ment begins to have recourse to more de- 
cided measures against Lutheran propagan .- 
da. Thus by the Synod’s Ukaz of Novem- 
ber 3, 1728, the superintendent of the 
Lutheran Churches was ordered to announce - 
to his pastors, that: none of them should 
dare to teach his dogmas to any Orthodox 
person whatever, and that the pastors at 
confession should ask the children of their 
communicants ,,with sufficient menace and 
admonition” whether they had not formerly 
been Christians of the Greek confession, 
and if it should appear that they had, that 
information concerning them should be sent 
at once to the chancellor of the Synod, . 
The Empress Anna Ivanovna, in her mani- 
festo of April 22, 1785, while announcing 
freedom in their profession of faith to the 
Lutherans, Reformers and Catholies, at the 
same time expresses her displeasure that 
some of ihe said persons of other faiths 
„by all influences in their power attempt 
to turn our Orthodox subjects to their con- 
fession", and, therefore, after the example 
of other realms, she sternly ordains „that 
the spiritual personages of other faiths 
should by no means dare in any way, or 
on'any pretext, to convert to their faith 


not only the Orthodox, but persons of any 
other faith". This manifesto was ordered to 
, be published in all churches of otber faiths, 
and to be nailed to the Church doors. The 
most recent laws have remained faithful to 
the same principle, that all professions of 
faith should be tolerated among us, but 
with the general limitations which neces- 
sarily flow out of the position of the Grae- 
co-Russian Orthodox Church, as dominating 
in the realm. This general principle is de- 
veloped in the existing Code of Laws, 
whose determinations on the point in quest- 
jon may be reduced to the following pro: 
positions: 1) Only the Orthodox Church 
enjoys the direct protection of the imperial 
power, while all other professions are only | 
tolerated. 2) The Orthodox Church alone 
possesses the right of mission, within the 
limits of the empire. The spiritual and ci- 
vil persons of other Christian faiths, there- 
fore, are under strict obligations not to try 
to convince the consciences of those not 
belonging to their religious (Code of spirit- 
ual affairs of other faiths, p. 4). Further 
3) persons belonging to one of the other 
Christian or non-Christian professions may, 
on their wish, enter other Christian profes- 
sions, but not without the special decision 
of the Minister of the Interior, on a formal 
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request, made without the intervention of 
the clergy of that profession of faith to 
which the petitioners wish to transfer them- 
selves (ibid. p. 6). 4) The propaganda of 
non-Orthodox Christian teaching amongst 
the Orthodox is a criminal act, provided 
for under the Penal Code, pp. 187, 189, 
190, 193, 194. 5) When anycne wishes to 
einbrace Orthodoxy from his own conviction, 
no one, in whatever way, shall hinder him 
in the fulfilment of ‘this wish (Code of spi- 
ritual affairs of other professions, p. 5, . 
Decree on punishments, 191. 6) Marriages. 
of Orthodox persons with those of other 
professions are permitted only on condition 
that. the children of these marriages shall 
be Christened and educated in the Orthodox 
faith, and that the non-Orthodox sponse, 
before the marriage is consummated, should 
give a formal pledge that he (or she) will 
not reproach the Orthodox with their dif- 
ference of religion, and shall not seek to 
convert him (or her) to his (or her) relig. 
ious profession. 7) All persons of other 
faiths must observe the festivals of the 
Russian Church in their social life, and for 
this purpose must adhere to the Old Style 
of the Calender. 
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The Relation of the Church to non-Christians 
or Unchristened person. 

Un-^hristened persons do not belong to 
the Church; consequently, the Church has 
‘no authority over them. Only jure divino 
the Church has the right of mission in re- 
lation to all who do not believe in Christ, 
as the Redeemer of mankind. The eccJesia- 
stieal and civil laws forbid any compulsion 
of the acceptance of Christianity (Law on 
the prevention and punishment of crimes, 
p. 97). In exactly the same way, it is for- 
bidden to christen of Hebrews and Mussul- 
mans, who have not come of age, withont 
tbe consent of their parents and guardians. 

Under our civil and imperial laws, 
non-Christian subjects, though they enjoy 
perfect freedom of profession of faith, are 
yet not set on the same level with Christ- 
ians in the region of publie and private 
right. To trace the different limitations to 
which, in one or the other region, the follow- 
ers of non Christian professions of faith are 
subject, is not the work of a Canonist. We 
can only point to the law, under which 
marriages of Orthodox abe with non- 
eres are strictly forbidden 
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Sayings of Philaret,. Metropolitan of M oscow. 
It seems to me that enemies are few.. People who 
bear malice from a wrong understanding of. men. and 
their works are much more common, m l 


2s 

Abuse ought to be answered with weakness . and 
not with abuse. Dirt must be washed with. pure water, 
Dirt can not be washed with dirt. 

One ought not to fear calumny, but to take precau- — 
tions against it. Calumny teaches prudence, and prudence 
disarms calumny. 

It ought to be were difficult to condemn people 
than to. consider them calmly us one considers treis 
shaken by the wind or a flowing river. But evidently: 
there is much difficulty in not condemning. Then what 
is one to do? One must gradually learn first to condemn 
oneself: for condemning others, then abstain from con- 
demning with word, when one’s thought has already 
started in that direction, lastly to keep the very thicuglt | 
from starting. He who sufficiently knows and judges 
himself, has no time to judge others. "m 
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Do not avoid men: some of them are men, of God. , 
Even our good acts ought to be conducted in such à 
way, that our conceit aud seif will should have nosaare 
in them, "ET | 
E | d 

In our dealings with people of different -erceds we- 
ought to show our conviction as to the advantages cf 
orthodoxy, with freedom and force. But in showing up 
errors and the erring one needs just as much toleration, 
quietness, sweetness, indulgence and prudence, uS Zeal, 


The Ideals of Russian-Orthodox 


Foreign Missionary Work. 


we 
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While forming good relations with fo- 
reigners, and gaining their good will and 
confidence, a missionary should at the same 
time industriously learn their language, be- 
liefs, morals and their whole social and 
domestic condition. Without this acquaint- 
ance, not only is it impossible to succe:ed 
in the work of conversion, — it is often 
impossible even to begin it. With reference 
to the necessity of learning and knowing 
foreign languages in the case under discus- 
sion, we must say as follows: Although 
among the foreigners who dwell within the 
bounds of our country, the Russian lan- 
guage is known, yet, in the first place, it 
ig not known to all, and in the second pla- 
ce it is not known well enough for us to 
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use it profitably in carrying on the work 
of conversion. The Russian language is — 
known,. we may say. exclusively to the 
male half (and by no means to all the 
men) of the foreign population; but of the 
women of foreign race, very few indeed 
can speak two or three Russian words (and 
that with great diffieuluy). But if we are to 
leave the women of foreign race out, in the 
work of conversion, if we are to leave the 
mother, wife and sister of the foreigner 
without Christian teaching, then, without 
being a prophet, one may foretell the tot- 
al failure of such missionary activity. For 
it is known to all that in the region of 
faith, as in general in the- region of feeling 
of the heart, women have immense influen- 
ce even on full-grown men; while children, 
and the whole rising generation, are in 
this matter wholly in the hands of the 
women. Besides this, the men of foreign 
race generaly know only the practical side 
of every day, conversaticnal Russian; their 
knowledge rarely goes any further. There. 
fore the majority of Russian words (if not 
all) that express specially Christian relig- 
ious 1deas, wil be entirely unintelligible to 
them. —— As regards pagans living within 
the boundaries of the Russian empire, it is 
wholly superfluous to point out how indi- 
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spensible to missionary work is a know- 
ledge of their language. 

Perhaps some will say that it is pos 
sible to preach to and teach forcigners 
through an interpreter? — Certainly, it is 
possible, and in the beginning. while the 
missionary is quite unacquainted with the 
language of these foreigners, —- it is even 
necessary; but to confine oneself to preach- 
ing only through the medium of an inter- 
preter during the whole subsequent period 
of his activity, is decidedly impossible. 
Preaching through an interpreter is wear- 
isome and tiring for both the preacher and 
the hearers; it loses all vivacity, all feel- 
ing, all that heavenly fire, which it may 
have on the lips of the preacher himself, 
if he be sincere and animated. If a sermon 
translated into a foreign language even by 
preacher himself, loses greatly in directness 
thereby, in eomparison with one which is 
written and spoken directly in a foreign 
tongue, then what are we to say of a ser- 
mon transmitted through an outside inter- 
preter? — In that case the sermon of the 
missionary will, at the very best, seem to 
the foreigners simply a book, translated 
into their tongue. This, in the first case. 
In the second, to attain even such modest 
. results in the domain of preaching through 
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an interpreter, we must hàve an interpret- 
er who knows both Russian and the foreign 


language equally well, and at. the. ‘same. 
time understands the verity, of the Christ- o 


o~, 
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ian faith as well as the missionary himself. 


Otherwise the. interpreter will transmit. to. 
the foreigners the ‘truth of the. Christian p 


faith given to him by the missionary, in & 


distorted form, with such a false. meaning, ` 
that nothing but harm can result; from . 
teaching of that kind, But to. get guch good 

interpreters — , who know languages thor. 
oughly, and are good, instructed Christians, E 


is, according to the information of, the 
missionaries themselves, and of outsiders 


who. are familiar with the work of our . 


missions, very difficuit, or almost impos- 


sible. "At the present time, the, mission- 


aries", writes the well-known traveler K.. 


D. Nosiloff, for instance, "in the majority; | 
of cases make use of interpreters, But what. 
sort of people these are, every missionary. | 
knows. They are either ignorant people, 
who distord every word, or rogues, who, 


taking. advantage of the. ignorance of the 
people who confide in them, intentionally 
translate in the interest of the. foreigner, 
who pays them, if necessary, for their. 
protection. | And in the majority of cases, 


if the missionaries know what. the translat- 


» 
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. or is V amémibting to their - flock; ies would 
‘sin’ all! ‘probability iurn away in anger from 
vi he heresy: of which they are the involun- 


tary ‘cause. Besides this, one has so much 


- ‘trouble with these interpreters, and with 
<>- their way of acting, that for the purposes 
: of their work, it would be better if the 


“missionaries spoke to their flock even in- 
~ correctly in their native language. I myself 


have had to use these interpreters in my 
travels, and I well know their passion for 


^ transmitting exactly what you did not say 
^ in-asking them to translate, and that cften 

"the interpreter, having comè to an ünder- 
 ^$tanding with the foreigner upon the mat- 


-= ter under discussion, and not even taking 


[ 


the trouble to transmit your question ac- 


| -eurately, obtains such an answer for you 
Xhat-it is evident that he did not say at 


." al what: you "wished, or gave it.a quite 


different meaning... And if you insist, you 


$vill'get not at all what you wanted, but 
exuctly the opposite. The use of these in- 


 *erpreters, especially of those who are in- 
> dépendent, might be altogether ` prohibited. 


It-is-a great evil;: and I myself have been 


^ a witness: df‘how such an interpreter, ac- 


‘companying a missionary, took the side of 


“the pagans, advising them to‘ hide their 


idols as quick as possible, to set up icons, 
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to wear crosses, as if missionary work is a 
sort of official inspection, in which the in- 
spector may be misled by such little tricks. 
Besides this, these interpreters often engage 
in private business on missionary journeys. 
often taking presents from the Shamanists 
for their protection". In view of the acuses 
by interpreters, which we have pointed out 
" and the resultant injury to missionary work, 
a knowledge of the language of the foreigners 
who are being visited, is evidently indispen- 
sible in missionary work. -- This thought 
is always insisted on in all the directions 
and instructions to missionaries. Thus the 
metropolitan Innocent, in his ,,Directions", 
says: „To be more surely and more com- 
pletely useful to your charge, you must 
learn their language at an early date; to 
begin with, at least so far as to understand! 
it." Archbishop Eusebius of lrkutsk -gives. 
the same advice in his ,,Directions". ,,A 
preacher of the Gospel", he says, must 
himself try to learn the language in which, 
setting forth the truth which saves, he 
may most successfully work for the salvat- 
ion of the heathen who walk in darkness. 
The learning of a language to this end is 
equally a work for the salvation of our 
. neighbors and the glory of Christ the Sav- 
ior; besides, when a good intention is pre- 
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sont, it is also a salutary work for him 
who accomplishes it. In laboring to bring 
unbelievers to the light of the true faith, 
or to establish them in the teaching which 
saves, the preacher should try to gain a 
knowledge of the languages, at least so 
far as to understand his hearers, and to 
explain to them what they do not under- 
stand, -when listening to what is said in 
Russian, — and this a zealous preacher 

may gain in a short time by means of 
. frequent meetings with those of the heathen 
who know Russian fairly well". 

A knowledge by missionaries of the 
religious beliefs of others races, and in 
general of all their interior, spiritual life, 
is important and. indispensible, in view of 
the fact that only that preaching can be 
understood and convincing for these people 
of other races, which accomodates itself 
to their mental and moral condition. One 
form of preaching must be presented to 
pagans wao are idolatrous and Shamanist 
Lamaites, and another to Mahometans. On 
ihis subject, the metropolitan Innocent 
says: ,'Try to learn thorougly the faith, 
manners, customs, inelinations, charaeter 
and whole life of thy charges, with a spec- 
ial aim of influencing them the more sur- 
ely and easily". 
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It is well for those missionaries. who 
have made themselves  aequainted in ad- 
vance with the language, belief and life of 
the pagans they are visiting; this notably 
lightens their first steps in the missionary 
path. Such were, for example, St. Stephen 
of Perm, who, while still living in the 
Rostoff monaster, ,,learned the Permian 
language", or Saint Varsonophius of. Kazan, 
who already in his youth, as a prisoner of 
the Tartars, ,,thoroughly mastered the Be- 
sermen language, learned the Saracen writ- 
ing and the bad. traditions of Muhammed”. 
But the missionaries who have not.made 
this preliminary preparation, have long and 
arduously labored at the study of the 
language and life of the foreign races, in 
the place of their service, Thus, the arch- 
imandrite Macarius (Glucharieff), who was 
in the Altai region. (in 1830-1831), at the 
outset applied himself to the study of the 
Altai dialeets, holding that à knowledge of 
the languages was a necessary.and reliable 
means of .offective action among tke beath- 
en. At the-same time, by traveling amongst 
the pagan population .and the nomade, he 
thoroughly mastered the life, and develop- 
ment of the pagans, and their spiritual 
needs, and directed all his activities in 
harmony with them. 
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Father Ioann Veniaminoff, in like man- 
mer visited Unalashka, without having stu- 
..died the Aleutian language. At.the outset, 
he tried to carry on his work through an 
.. interpreter, but soon learned by ‘bitter ex- 
. perience how difficult it is, on the one 


. hand, to carry on the work of education 


.. through on interpreter, and on the other, 
. how difficult it is to find a suitable person 
for this, that is, one who is truly religious, 
with zeal and understanding. He therefore 
set himself with incredible patience to 
study the Aleutian. tongue, and, in spite of 
its difficulty, (especially in. pronunciation), 
in a few years, reached the desired goal. 
| The; yenerable, bishop. Nicolai of. Japan, 
, before beginning bis. mission. work among 
the Japanese; studied. Japanese industriously 
for nearly eight years, applying himself to 
the literature and to. Buddhism, reading 
much, trying to penetrate into the spirit 
of the Japanese people, to illumine whom 
with the. light of Christ he came, and 
examining the inner life of the Japanese. 
With this aim, he- visited their houses, 
made the acquaintance of the inhabitants 
of his city . (Hakodate). He never lost an 
opportunitv to visit the traveling story- 
tellers. Bishop Sergius writes that story- 
telling is a separate profession in Japan. 
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Its professor is much the same as a man 
of letters, a writer, is with us, but a pub- 
lic character (in every city, there is a spec- 
ial public hall of oratory, where the public 
story- telling takes place). In several read- 

ings, he relates a whole story, jt is al} 
taken down in shorthand, and is then print- 
ed, — and the story is ready.. To listen to 
such a storv-teller is useful, not only as 
praetice in the language. but, even more, 
as a study of Japanese life and character. 
The world—concept of that nation becomes 
intelligible, its traditional thoughts and 
ideals take form. The venerable Nicolai 
went also to listen to Buddhist preachers, 
— also chiefly for the language, because 
one could hardly penetrate to the spirit of 
Buddhism through their teachings. How 
hard the Japanese language is to learn, and 
how ‘niuch effort and toil he gave to that. 
work, the venerable Nicolai himself. tells, 

in his letter (of October 23, 1868) to the 
metropolitan Innocent, as follows: ,,in the 
first year, I spent much time trying various. 
methods of studying the Japanese language, 
as that language is decidedly the hardest. 
in the world, and long remains an insoluble 
riddle for whoever tries to master it. But 
patience conquers everything. Japanese 
books have been opened, at least half open- 
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ed, before me; my Japanese conversation 
now flows freely, though with faults". 
„Seven years", he writes later, „I hammer- 
ed at the Japanese language, nearly every 
day sighing that the twenty-four hours. 
could not be expanded into a hundred, and 
that all those hundred hours could not be 
spent on the study of the language. Many 
times doubts as to whether any good would 
result from my labors crept into my soul, 
and, my God! nothing was harder than 
these doubts”. The labors of the venerable 
Nicolai, as time showed, were not in vain. 

And thus, after the missionary has 
become acquainted with the pagans, and 
has to some extent studied their language 
and life, gaining for himself their good 
will and confidence, he enters on the work 
of preaching. 


Hieromonk Dionysius. 
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Christian religious toleration. - 
= By (4) Archbishop Ambrosius. i 

What is religious ‘tolerance? Religious 
tolerance is no virtue in itself and has no 
object and aim of its own. ‘It’is-a more 
modification of zeal. It is one of thé 'ex- 


' pression of Christian reasonableness which 


establishes a measure and a limit even to 
beneficent activity, that 1t should: not ` get 
inclined towards onesidedness and should 
not. trespass into foreign regions to the 
detriment of other virtues. "In its very 
literal significance religious tolerance means 
patience, in admitting an alien creed or 
church side by side with one’s ‘own. One's 
first duty is to know one’s own faith thor- 
oughly and to be convinced of its truth, 
wishing for oneself and for others to be 
able to progress in it, as such a progress 
is the highest good, and trying to spread 
it by all the means, which are in keeping 
with the spirit of Christianity, — and only 
then to treat everybody, who is ignorant 
of our faith, who does not value or accept 
it, with Christian indulgence, gentieness, 
patience and love. This is to possess vhrist- 
ian religious toleration! 
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It seems to us, thodgh, that many of 
the modern Christians have either entirely 
lost, or at. least obscured and distorted | 
this meaning. We often hear words to that. 
effect: . „our : time. is distinguished for its. 
broadest toleration, respect for. individuals, 
allowing everybody. a perfect freedom .to 
believe,and.to live just as he choses. are. 
the privileges of our time”::Is this religious. . 
toleration, though? Oh no! Such words 
do look heautiful, but they . conceal a dis- 
position. of mind which is not Christian. He. . 
who demands such liberty for others, de-. 
sires it for himself first of all. And what 
is he trying to shield himself from?.. Is it. 
trom the zeal of other Christians, who li- 
irit his freedom with their insistence? No, 
but from Christianity itself.and its insti- 
tutions.. If the votary of such religious 
toleration accepted the divine dignity of 
Christianity and the salutary power of its 
doctrine and law, he would submit to it, 
demanding .no such unconditionned freedom 
for himself and others, Such freedom in the 
words of St. Peter.is concealment of evil (I. 
Peter 2, 16). Allow the young to go with- 
out instruetion, the erring without remon- 
strance, the maligners without repudiation, 
the law breakers without. exposing, the 
holy things without defense, and the church 
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without protection — this is what is de- 
manded by such unlimited freedom. If all 
the acts which preserve the holiness of 
faith and the power of divine law were to 
be considered in the light. of a violation of 
someone’s freedom, we would be forced to 
give up all struggle with the evil and let 
the spirit of unbelief and uncontroled will- . 
fulness have full sway. 

There are other advocates of the same 
broad religious tolerance, who are just as 
dangerous, though they show no direct 
animosity against Christianity. - Those are 
Christians who only nominally belong to 
the orthodox church. They have no thor- 
ought knowledge of either their own or 
other people’s creed. In their hearts there 
is no living faith, no sincere love for their 
church, and so they keep up the attitude 
of equal indifference and perfect coldness 
towards all religions, masking themselves 
with the name of religious tolerance: They 
have no right to claim this beautiful qual- 
ity of a Christian soul. Not knowing any 
differences between the creed they profess 
and other creeds, and having no idea of 
ihe importance of these differences, they 
ean give no account of the exact nature of 
the objeet of their toleration, they do not 
know what do they tolerate in other creeds, 
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or why do they tolerate, or where should 
there be a limit to their toleraticn. "lhey 
can uot tell what features of an alien creed 
are the most dangerous for their coreligion- 
ists, they are not able to perceive when 
the adherents of the alien creed they tole- 
rate get an ascendency over them so that 
their own vhurch begins to be threatened 
with the destruction and ruin. As they do 
not live the spiritual life of their own 
church, they are not able to understand 
that various religions with their institutions 
can not possibly stand still for ever, as if 
they were stone buildings, that the differ- 
ence of religious convictions in various 
people can not remain without motion and 
struggle. Resting on the pillow of their 
supposed religious tolerance, they will not 
notice, they will not feel this struggle. 
Stormy waves will be raised by this strug- 
gle in the Christian Community, and these. 
people will float on their surface like dead 
bodies. These are advocates of toleration 
not by conviction, but by hearsay and va- 
nity. They are afraid of being behind times, 
they fear the name of fanaties, which is 
held over them by the people, who know 
how to profit by nee broad religious to- 
lerance. 
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One can not help seeing in this a sad 
example of our unripeness in the knowled- 
ge of | Christianity and its true’spirit, and | 
its true spirit, and also of the ‘fack: of firm- ^ 
ness in our convictions. Thinkiüg to avoid 
irritation and strife, caused’ ‘by uwise ‘deal 
in Christian’ communities, we také no pains 
to acquire sane ideas about true zeal' and 
so fall into the other” extreme — à neg- | 
lectful_ attitude towards the true good of. 
our orthodox church, ` | 

What then should be the relation bet. 
 ween. ‘true zeal in questions. of faith and 
sane ‘religious toleration? 

In its essence, Christian | ‘goal. should 
know no obstacles and no limits when sal- 
vation of men. is concerned. Tt-is the image 
of Divine ‘love. | "Which" strivés to attract | 
everything intó itself, and to secure bliss 
for everybody through communion with. 
itself. And.in works of salvation, God Him- | 
Self as well as his servants meet obstacles 
but in the free will of man. Yet God has 
a regard for this free will, be it even 
wrongly directed, and commends the preach- 
ers of His truth as well to have this regard. | 
Sending the apostles to preach, the Lord 
spoke to them: „if they persecute you in 
one city take refuge in another"; He order- 

ed them to make no provisious. “of money 
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in order to acquire followers; unlike Maho- 
met, he gave them no weapons to win the 
disobedient over to his teaching. Violence, 
bribery, cunning, deceit, hypocrisy, tempt- 
ation, — all like means of conversion are 
impure and. forbidden for the preachers of 
the Gospel. Our Lord needs no enslaved or 
purchased serfs, but free servants. Accord- 
ingly, respect for the individuality and the 
freedom of man is no new acquisition of 
our enlightened times, but an ancient basic 
principle of Christianity. Christian preachers 
do not victimis those whom they wish to 
bring to Christ, but on the contrary, sacri- 
fice themselves in order that these people 
should be won for the Kingdom of God. 
The power of the word, which breathes 
love and is reinforced by a pure life and 
spiritual gifts, unceasing labor, patience, 
long suffering and the faith in the all con- 
quering power of the love of Christ, -- 
such are their weapons! And so the limit 
of zeal and the beginning of religious tol- 
erance should be established where the 
people are given to coarse sensuality and 
are not ready to receive the exhaulted 
truths of Christianity, where the habit for 
the ritual of false religions is an uncon- 
querable power, where false convictions, 
hardened by centuries, can nQ be demol- 
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ished. But even so, what of it? Are those 
who deny truth, who are out of reach of 
persuasion, to be considered our enemies? 
No: they are men, consequently our broth- 
ers. That part of our love which we owe 
to humanity in theirs. F 

But once we kave met S obstacles 
to our zeal, are we to remain inert in the 
belief that these obstacles are to last for 
ever? Oh, no! The human soul is for ever 
in motion: all kinds of changes are always 
possible for it, and to morrow it may prove 
accessible to the influence of truth, which 
it resists today. Consequently our zeal 
ought to be as watchful and indefatiguable 
as love itself; and religious toleraticn 
ought not to be made a covering for spirit- 
ual idleness and inertia. St. Paul gives us, 
in one of his epistles, an example of the 
most perfect religious [toleration, demons- 
trating to us, at the same time its true 
spirit and significance. There arose the 
question in the Corinthians Church whether 
the matrimonial bond was to be preserved 
in the case of people one of which has 
emraced Christianity; and the other has 
remained a heathen. The apostle's verdiet 
was that a Christian husband should not 
divorce a heathen wife. and that a Christ- 
ian wife should not divorce a heathen hus- 
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band. There is no human relation more 
intimate, than the which one exist between 
husband and wife, yet the apostle allows 
them to exist between Christians and 
heathens, who are entirely opposed to each 
other in faith and life. In this we find a 
powerfull denuneiation of the reople who 
wil not live under the same roof with 
cther Christians, differing from them in 
some traits of their creed or of their rites, 
who will not either eat or drink from the 
same vessels with them, and also we find 
in this an indication of the true object of 
religious tolerance. "Wife, how do you 
know, says the apostle. whether you will 
not save your husband? Or you, husband, 
how do you know, whether you will not 
save your wife?" (1 Cor. 7, 16). Moreover, 
we never know whom and when the Lord 
ehoses to call to salvation through His 


grace. And so our first duty is never to 


neglect anybody, never to shun anybody, 
as the Lord Himself neither neglects nor 
shuns. The true religious toleration is the 
image ot Divine longsuffering, patiently 
awaiting the conversion of all: the erring, 
the hardened and the ill-wishers. Living 
in peace with all the followers of alien 
creeds, ever ready to show them service, 
attension and benevolence, in all matters 


- 
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of socio] intercourse, we should ever be 
thinking: ,,how are we to know that some- 
body is not to be saved through us"? And 
this is always possible if our life is such 
that it does not decrease either our faith 
or the greatness of the Lord's name 
amongst the alien (Romans 2, 24. I Timo- 
thy 6, 1). | 
Religious toleration is the fruit of 
Christian wisdom. In its application to pri- 
vate cases we meet with difficulties, which 
ean only be solved by a mature examin- 
ation of all the circumstances, on the 
foundation and in the spirit of true Christ- 
ianity. Such are the questions in regard to 
the means of protecting the faith and the 
church against the attempts cf the enemies: 
of orthodoxy. In our davs, even these pro- 
tective measures are judged by many to be 
repressing for other pecple's freedom and 
so not in keeping with religious toleration. 
Yet St. Paul's point of view is different. 
He says to the Corinthians: ,,But I fear, 
lest by any means, as the serpent begniled 
Eve through his subtilty, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ" (II Corinthians 11, 3). 
He is aware that the majority of Christians, 
who have accepted the word of truth in 
the simplicity of their hearts and accomp- 
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lishing their salvation in the child like 
obedience to the statutes of the Church, 
may be turned away from the right path 
by the cunning of false teachers, like the 
innocent Eve by the viles of the serpent. 
I fear for you, he says: — this is the true 
zeal and care of love, indeed! He trembles 
for them and seeks for means of protect- 
ing them. He knows that his solicitude 
towards the children of the church 1s to 
struggle against the zeal of the false teach- 
ers, and is anxious to guard them against 
errors. „They zealously affect you, but not 
well; yea, they would exclude you, that ye 
might affect them" (Galatians 4, 17). But 
the children of the church are callled child- 
ren just because they have fathers, and 
the fathers were given them to defend and 
to protect them. There is no doubt, that 
the first means of this protection consists 


‘in. the sermon, in the enlightenment of 
humble Christians, in the struggle with 
false doctrines. What is it that is contrary 


to the spirit of Christianity in our endea- 
vours to keep greedy wolves of the flock 
of Christ? Would it be considered contrary 
to honor and justice, if parents used their 
authority to keep temptation away from 
their families, in order to protect innccent 
children. 
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Christian toleration binds the children 
of the Church to preserve towards every- 
body an attitude of peace and love and 
not to infringe by violence on the province 
of others, but it does not demand from 
them that they should remain defenseless‘ 
when the enemy, arms in hand, breaks 
into the precincts of the church, commit- 
ting sacrilege against what the church : 
deems sacred and ransacking the chureh's 
posessions. Then religious tolerance is to 
be put aside, giving place to the’ zeal of 
God alone, which, like a flame, shall devour 
adversaries (Hebrews 10, 27). Then the 
children of the Church are transformed 
into warriors of God, and their God Him- 
self, the God of peace, becomes a God of 
war and strife. 
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Every Christian is called to be a 
Missionary. 


By @ Archbishop Ambrosius. 


M 


....lt is true, that the purest and the fir- 
mest of hopes are always more or less 
disturbed by the espectation of obstacles 
and the fear of failures; but this only in 
human affairs. In the works of God obstacl- 
es are not to be feared, for they will be 
conquered not by ourselves, but by the 
power of God. One need fear failure either, 
for there can be no failure where men are 
mere instruments and God  Allmighty is 
the worker. The most important is that 
God's blessing should be with our work, 
that we, who are willing to serve as in- 
struments in a holy cause. should consider 
it not as our work but as the work of God 
and should preserve towards it an attitude 
of respect, indulging in no selfassurance or 
vanity; that we should preserve the purity 
of our motives and intentions; that we 
should aet in peace and harmony, applying 
sincere zeal to our work, patience and the 
bumble consciousness that we merely do 
our direct duty, which we ought to have 
done long ago. 


I 
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. Where then does this duty come from? 
Are then all the Christians to take part in 
the spreading of the faith of Christ? Yes, 
doubtlessly so; every single one of them in 
aecordance with his power and his standing 
in society and in God's church. Some of 
them with words of teaching, of advice, of 
consolation; others with exterior help, and . 
everybody with BYTA pat: | Ende will and 
prayers. 7 
St. Peul, when picturing a a chidetian 
as a spiritual warrior, for ever ready to 
fight the enemies of Christ, says, that such 
a warrior ought to be clothed in the coat 
of mail of righteousness, belted with truth 
and sheltered with the helmet of salvation 
that in his hands he must carry the shield 
of faith and the sword of the word of God, | 
and that his feet must be clad in the read- — 
iness to preach peace: He mnst keep his mind ~ 
and his heard: free from the arrows of false’ 
teaching and his thoughts within the bounds 
of the holy dogmas, he must. be armed. 


with the sword of the word of God to eut . i 


through the tangle of human mind; and .. 
just as much he needs the readiness to gc 
to any man, or any place with the good 
tidings of peace, or the word of the Gos- 
‘pels. . | | | 
Where should this 1eadiness core 
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from? From the, power of his own faith, 
from the depth and Mir m of his convict- 
ions. 

If the desire of sharing whatever good 


things the possesses is natural to any man 


only the more so in the case of a Christian. - 


The blessing of the faith in Christ, the ^. 


pessessing of the truth and the grace of 


Christ, as a reward of the faith in Him,is . - | 


the most supreme, the incomparable bless- 


ing. He who possesses it ean not keep it 


locked up and inert in his soul. As happi- 
ness and joy in the heart of man make 
this man communicative, moving him to 
seek others, with whom he could share 

his feeling, so the pacification of the soul. 
in Christ, the joy in the Saviour, seek to — 
be poured out from the soul they are fill- 

ing into other souls and hearts. But this i is 
not all: the feeling of the peace and. the . 
joy of the spirit are no mere human feel- 


Lib v t 
ings; they are the ravs of the living bene: | 


fleent power, coming from the spirit of God, , 


Inspiring the souls of'the faithful, the- spir- i l E di 
it of God turns them into organs of truth, ~~ 
of righteousness and of love, and - teachers 


of humanitv. And so the heart of a Christ- 
ian must necessarily be filled with pity at. 
the sight of errors, of superstitious and 
vices, reigning amongst the people, who 
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are not enlightened by the faith of Christ. 
He is anxious to communicate to every body 
the high value and the serenity of the at- 
"titude, which makes him live in the world 
as if it was the house of God, and amongst 
the other creatures of God feeling the 
shelter aud the loving protection of the 
one heavenly Father. He is anxious to com- 
municate the power of spiritual consolation 
to all, who know nothing above sensual 
pleasures. He knows that, without Christ, 
the orphaned heart of man becomes empty 
and cold, his future cbscuie, eternity joy- 
less, earthly sufferings deprived of interior 
meaning, of the of retribution, and repen- 
tence void of consolation. And he wishes 
he could communicate to all his love for 
Christ, his expectation of an eternal bliss 
with Him and in Him. Though a heathen 
did not believe in life everlasting and was 
unconscious of the danger of eternal per- 
dition, the Christian fears for him, suffer- 
ing and praying for him. And so even if 
we met Christians who are indifferent to 
the beliefs of his neighbour, who think that 
sometimes it is more desirable to convert 
heathens to mussulmanism, than to Christ- 
ianity, that it is useful to help Mahomet- 
ans and heathens to remain in their errors, 
we must remember that. these Christians 
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are Christians in name only. Their moral 
attitude is not higher than the attitude of 
a Muhometan or a heathan, even if he pos- 
sesses exterior culture. 

The most vital source of the inclinat- 
ion towards an active propaganda of the 
faith of Christ resides in our relation to 
our Saviour Lord Jesus Christ Himself. He 
was incarnated, He has labored and suffer- 
ed and He died for the sake of all men: 
so it is His divine will, that we should 
not be alone in enjoying the gifts of His 
grace, but that all men should enjoy them, 
all who want to and who can. Then it is 
not a duty, we owe Him in gratitude and 
in love, that we should try by all possible 
means to bring content and satisfaction to 
His incalculable love by the salvation of 
the many? Why should we do so? Because 
He has accomplished all He had to accom- 
plish on this earth; His prophets and apo- 
stles also have done all they could; and 
moreover in order that we should continue 
enlightening each other, He has made us 
participants of the prophetic and the apo- 
stolic gifts, promising us for ever to give 
us his allpowerful invisible help. This was 
the way Christians always understood this 
sacred duty at all times, if they were not 
eonfounded and weakened by the spirit of 
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the world. Accordingly from the very be- 
ginning amongst His preachers we see bish- 
ops and priests, monks and lay people, 


merchants and warriors, people in exile — 


and in prisons, men and women slaves, — 


in fact everybody who had an ardent love © | 


for Him, and through Him for humanity. 
And their word was strong because they 
did not preach distorted Christian ideas, 
put into confusion ‘through the invéntions 


of man but the Redeemer Himself, using - 


His own words and the signs of His grace. 
They did not seek vast markets in coun- 
tries unenlightened by Christianity, mark- 


ets the profits of which were to satisfy 


luxurious habits of cultured Christian nat- 


ions; for they did not seek the profits 


that could come to them through the peo- 


ple of such vontries, but the people them- — 


selves, and not on their own account, but 


for the sake of the’ universal Redeemer, 3 
that they should be saved ‘and’ ‘that they 


all should join in a harmonious | brotherly n Y 


service of tlre one true God. and Him, who 


t 


was sent by Him, | | the: Lord Jésus Christ, " 


(John 17, 3). | * 

' The Lord has revealed to us a means 
of moral perfectionment and salvation in 
our very labors on the field of bringing the 
light of Christ's teaching to those who did 
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believe in Him. We are entrusted by the 
Lord to proclaim His name to the unbeliev- 
ers, but He accomplishes Himself their 
calling and enlightenment through His own 
grace. This is why the missionary activity 
diseloses such a vast arena to attentive 
eyes where the action of grace can be re 
verently observed and where a man can 
learn something about the wisdom and the 
love of God. On their return to Jerusalem 
after their travels for the spread of the 
Gospels. the apostles themselves spoke to 
each other, with wonder and reverence, 
about what was aecomplished by the Lord 
for the Gentiles, through their service, 
{Acts 15, 4; 21, 19—20). At the beginning 
of such service in new countries, it is easy 
to observe the tenacious struggle with 
which our invisible foes endeavour to re- 
tain in their power the human souls they 
have enslaved. There are accomplished the 
wonderful sudden conversions to the light 
of Christ, when the elect of grace readily 
forswear their blood ties, bear persecution 
and suffering, and hurry to the Christian 
churches, ready for martyrdom and asking 
for baptism. ‘There à man can get a clear 
idea about the regenerating powers of the 
Holy Sacraments, in the miraculous yet 
palpable changes in the newly converted. 
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There one meets the high virtues of sim- 
plieity, of the power of faith, of obedience 
and patience, of the indefatiguable standing 
in the presence of God and warm prayer, 
of honesty and charity, of good works 
seeking no reward and of service, born 
from self-abnegation. There one sees living 
examples of events, which took place in 
the early days of Christianity and which 
many people in our days, blinded by un- 
belief and false civilization, think to be 
incapabie of repetition and entirely unpro- 
bable. Consequently, both he, who works 
on the missionary arena, and he, who fol- 
lows this activity with a sympathetic eye, 
will equally receive moral benefit. He will 
„glorify the Lord", as the apostles have 
glorified Him, listening to each others tales 
about the action of grace amopget the 
Gentiles (Acts, 21, 20). 

The endavour to enlighten the anan 
ers with the teaching of Christ is the 
highest expression of charity. And what- 
ever shape it might take, this charity is 
connected with promises of a high nature. 
If he who teaches and preaches Christ is 
made a participant of His labors, of salva- 
tion and is granted the absolution of many 
of his sins for the conversion of one un- 
believer, so he, who helps the preacher, 
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must necessarily become the participant of 
the preacher's reward. ,,He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet's reward" and ,,whosv- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of th:se 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple.... he shall in no wise 
lose his reward", in spite of al) the seeming 
insignifieiance of the rendered servive 
(Matthew 10, 41). In our days they do not 
like to mention or to listen to our Lord's 
promises of a reward of such nature, and 
so they destroy the very activity of a 
Christian, who is afraid he might consider 
the reward from the point of view of a 
profit-seeking laborer. But only listen to 
the way these same people talk about the 
lovers of sciences, who provide the means 
for expeditions to the Arctic Ocean, be it 
only in the object of finding out some 
traces of a lost navigator or merely of his 
dead body. ''hey bestowe on them a whole 
half of the honors due to the scientist. 
reasoning very justly that were it not for 
them nothing would be accomplished. But. 
they think it perfectly superfluous to men- 
tion the honors won by a Christian before 
God and men, as a natural result ana 
fruit of his labor and his sacrifice. Broth- 
érs, you will hear many crooked judge- 
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ments, many moking remarks, many gloomy 
prophesies in regard to the first efforts in 
our holy eause: but do not be troubled by 
any. The women who followed our Lord in 
His earthly life and served him out of 
their possessions were deemed worthy to 
behold the apparition of Christ on His re- 
surrection. And likewise every one of our 
material offerings, made for the success of 
the propaganda of Christ, will be valued in 
due time and will receive its due, when 
He who knows all examins the powers and 
the causes, which have contributed to the 
success of the work. Nothing given to Mis- 
sion churches, schools, communities and 
hospitals, not a single yeard of linen, not 
a bit of a ribbon for the baby to wear his 
baptismal cross on, not an article of cloth- 
ing which will protect the preacher of 
faith against cold, not a vessel given to 
him that he might use it in his travels, 
not a pillow on which his weary head is 
to rest, — nothing, in fact, could ever be 
deprived of the retribution, which it de- 
serves. | 


Sermon preached in the Orthodox Ca-- 
thedral in San Francisco on the Sunday 
after the feast of the Exaltation ' 
of the Cross.  ' 
By the Rev. Sebastian Dabovich 
EA 


According to the Church calendar 
yesterday was the day in which St. Helena 
found the cross, i. e. the wood to which 
the Lord Savior was nailed. and which was 
long hidden, being buried in the ground 
and eovered with the rubbish carried out 
of a thickly populated city —- Jerusalem. 
which soon after was crushed into ruins by 
the soldiery of revengeful Rome. Found, the 
Cross of Christ, found! Imagine, will you, 
that great joy of Byzantine's sainted Em- 
press. It was the cross of her life to find 
ihe eross for the life of the world. But 
you, my hearers, have you found your 
eross? You have no eross? One without a 
cross i8 not a christian. 
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When you came to the Church asking 
for .baptism, and in the presence oi wit- 
nesses you took the oath, that you renoun- 
ce satan, and all his works, and all his 
angels, and all his service, and all his 
pomp, and that you join unto Christ, then 
and there was your cross. Have you lost 
it? If so, you may find it again in repen- 
tance, in the sacrament. The father, mother 
brother, sister, each have their cross; the 
teacher, the pupil, the traveler, the official, 
the merchant, the sailor, the soldier, each 
has his cross. The golden robed priest en- 
veloped in the fragrance of incense, and 
the monk in his black ‘cowl, each have 
their cross. Men will sometimes forget that — 
they have a cross. They should not wait 
for failure, or a calamity, or sickness, or 
a death to remind them of their obligations, | 
they should ever be reminded by the con- 
stant vision of the entire sacrifice and 
merciful cross of Jesus Christ. It is a mer- 
cy, i. e. a special favor if you are brought 
face to face with your cross, though it be 
unawares and painful at the time. Profess- 
ional men, but especially pastors and over- 
seers, often find their cross in the many > 
crosses of a multitude of different charac- 
ters in the people with whom they come 
in contact. 
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The 14th of September was not alone 
the finding, but also the exaltation, the 
uplifting of the life-giving cross. Then the 
Bishop of Jerusalem with his fellow-work- 
ers exalted: the eross on high, that all may 
see it, and now, likewise, did our Bishop 
with his clergy uplift it, that all may in- 
deavor to uplift themselves to the highest 
exampie of purity, truth, sacrifice, that we 
lie not low under the burden of the cross. 
It is not sufficient to find the cross. The 
cross waa made to be raised up, and with 
its outstretched arms to gather in all who 
would be elevated unto its glory. What do 
we see in the uplifted cross? Steadfastness 
of holy purpose, or intention, submission 
to the will of God, silence, quiet in the 
midst of the noisy world, hushing the voi- 
ce of dispute, solitude, alone, without. 
friends, and yet not alone, meditation, 
prayer, love, sympathy, sacrifice. 

Oh, how beautiful and infinite are these 
miracles of the cross. The very conception 
of them is too immense for our strenght. 
our patience and our understanding. Let us 
take but one word, sympathy, and learn of 
it what the Word of God would us know, 


" in our narrow limits, of the cross. 


What is sympathy? It is not conde- 
scension. It is not pity. It is not merely 
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saying, or even feeling, "I am sorry for 
you”. If it stops there it is not sympathy. 
To sympathize is not merely to sorrow for 
another person, but to sorrow with another 
person. And sympathy is intensely practic- 
al. If it expends itself only in feeling, it is 
but sentimentality. Sympathy, true sym- 
pathy, gives aot only the responsive tear. 
the echoed sigh, the answering look; it 
puts forth its hand to help, and is a mes- 
senger of comfort and strength. "Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ", St. Paul wrote the Galat- 
ians. We know that the life of this great 
Apostle was just what his injunction to 
the Corinthians was: —- "Who is weak, and 
I am not weak, who is offended, and I 
burn nct”. | 
Politie people, and flatterers, would 
have us be assured, that never before was 
there greater sympathy between man and 
man; never were there more institutions 
for the relief of want and suffering; never 
was there greater tolerance of divergent 
opinions than in the present time. It. may 
be so: but we are still very far from real- 
izing the Apostolic ideal. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it would almost seem as though the 
breach between class and class was wider 
than ever. Of old the merchant lived among 
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his employees, the territorial magnate sur- 
rounded by his tenants. In the country the 
owners of the soil are almost always ab- 
sent, leaving the care of their estates to 
an agent, and taking themselves but little 
interest in those whom they employ. What 
sympathy can exist amidst classes so wide- 
ly remote? the poor clerk and the proud 
agent or director with a fat purse? What 
fellowship, where the one knows so little 
of the other? 

But, however little we may enter into 
its spirit, the Gospel of our Lord is a Gos- 
pel of Sympathy. It tells us that, whether 
others eare for us or not, God cares for us, 
feels with us, bears our griefs and carries 
our sorrows. The Incarnation is the express- 
ion of the sympathy of God with mankind. 
When our Lord Jesus became Man, He 
identified Himself with humanity, in all its 
weakness, in all its sorrow. An unflagging 
outpouring of sympathy, an untiring energy 
of benevolence, a continuous oblation of | 
self-sacrifice — that was the life of the 
Son of Man upon earth, Many a one has 
borne his or her poverty more bravely, 
because Jesus Himself was poor; again and 
again it has helped men in the furnace of 
temptation to think that He knows what 
sore temptation means, for He has felt the 
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same. And the mourner in dark and lonely 
hours has found comfort in the remem- 
brance that Jesus wept at a human grave, 
and knows all the bitter longings of his 
soul. | 

To conclude, —— we have seen how, 
even in His Passion, apnd amid the throes 
of impending death, "In all their affliction 
H> was afflicted”. Whether for the soldiers 
who were ignorantly deriding His dying `- 
woes, or for the poor robber seeking par- 
don for the sins of a lifetime, or for His 
widowed mother, soon to be left alone in 
a harsh, unfriendly world, for whom He 
adopted as. a son in His visible absence 
5t. John the evangelist, Jesus had words 
of loving sympathy for all. O, let us thank 
God for this revelation of His love. Learn 
that whatever your trouble -— whether you 
are mourning the mistakes of ignorance, or 
whether you are doubting the possibility 
of forgiveness, or whether you are crushed 
by the solitude of bereavement, — Jesus ` 
cares for you. Although He knows all, still 
it is your duty to make your wants known, 
speak out, confess, and pray. He is touch- 
ed with the feeling of your infirmities. He 
can bear your griefs and carry your sor- 
rows. '"l'ell Him of your trouble; come 
boldly to the Throne of Grace, casting all 
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your eare upon Him for oe | 
O, that we but cared the least vit for Him, 
ee the Lord work in this world. 

© A few days ago I returned home from 


Alaska. There we have anumber of schools. 


Some of them are supported by the parish- 
es, but most of them are supported by the 
Bishop and the Church in general. Among 
these schools there are three, of which 
you should know something, and about 
which it is my duty to speak. They are 
orphanages, homes for children without 
parents, without friends; little Aleuts, 
Indians, and also white children, who per- 
haps would starve or decay in the filth of 
extreme poverty in some of the villages, 
to say nothing of their education. The 
Bishop deals out to these homes all he can 
possibly set aside from the Church funds, 
but the schools are increasing, and so is 
poverty and disease in a number of the 
villages. We have about 10,000 bretren in 
Alaska, who are Orthodox Christians. into 


" this field, which is rightly ours from the 


beginning, the Presbyterians, the Method- 
ists, the Baptists, the Moravians, and other 
missionaries have gone. They went to Alas- 
ka for converts as much as for any other 
purpose. In some instances, side by side 
with our little orphanages, poor schools, and 
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struggling missions, these different sectarian 
preachers, supported by rich people in 
Washington, New York, Boston and other 
places, thinking of course that they are 
doing the right thing, have erected grand 
homes, industrial schools finely equipped, 
cheerful meeting houses, and are gathering 
in our children, the children of the Christ 
ian Orthodox Church. The priests and their 
assistants, the school teachers, are working 
hard, one holy man especially, who with a 
large family, has given himself up entirely 
to the noble work. Our good Bishop is 
economizing and trying to make all ends 
meet, but for lack of christian help it is 
sometimes impossible. 

The winter is coming. The Christmas 
holidays are near, and people are preparing | 
their silks, jewelry, and thinking of bon- 
bons and ice cream, while many children 
in the hard climate of the north would be 
unspeakably delighted with a pair of new 
warm stockings. 

Beloved, the Bishop has ordered next 
Sunday's collection at Liturgy to be distri- 
buted among these schools for poor child- 
ren in Alaska. Let us now, having this op- 
portunity, rightly celebrate the finding and 
the exhaltation of the life-giving Cross of 
Christ. Amen. 


Orthodoxy 
as the only true and salutory religion. 
ss 


The holy Christian Orthodoxy contains 
all the essence, all the completeness of 
our faith and is, at the same time an inex- 
haustible source of knowledge, the most 
important object of human perception. In 
spite of the fact, that the divinely inspired 
apostles, who revealed to us the foundations 
of our doctrine, were followed by many 
holy fathers and teachers of the church, 
great divines, all of them people of high 
intelligence and enlightened knowledge, 
who penetrated with their thoughts and 
hearts into the essence of the Orthodox 
doctrine and also into the mystery of its 
hfe and fate on this earth; in spite of 
there seeming to be nothing in our Ortho- 
doxy that remains obscure for us, nothing 
that 1s not evident, nct clear, or not esta- 
blished, as an indubitable divinely revealed 
truth, as the only power which can work 
man’s salvation, the holy Orthodoxy will 
for ever remain an untold wealth of enligh. 
tenment, an inexhaustible source of pious 
reflections and moral improvement for the 
consciousness of man. In my present talk 
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I have in view to draw your attention to 
the most significant history of Orthodoxy 
on this earth, without touching upon the 
well known contents and essence of the 
orthodox doctrine, and to remind you of 
the truly miraculous power and influence 
it has on the life of humanity, and espec- 
jally: on the life of our orthodox country. 
The long history of the orthodoxy re- 
veals to us, on its pages, one of the most 
evident. and most convincing proofs of the 
great truth, that our holy Orthodoxy exact- 
ly is. the one true religion of the world, 
which always. stayed under the especial 
providenee and guidance of God, the relig- 
ion, which was revealed by God Himself, 
which is acceptable to God and salutory 
for mén. | 
The name of Orthodoxy, that is of the 
right, the correct way of believing in God, . 
of the true Christianity, was assigned to 
our religion about the VIIth century, at 
the time, when mistaken and untrue relig- 
ions, distorted by human errors, separated 
themselves from the one true Christianity. 
Consequently the name of Orthodoxy found 
a firm hold comparatively late, but that, 
which is designated by the name, that is 
to say Orthodoxy itself, Orthodox christian- 
ity, evidently goes as far back as the very | 
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beginning and foundation of Christianity om 
earth, Christ the Saviour Himself. 

‘Calling the attention to the name of 
our Orthodox creed, we can not help re- 
marking that the very name receives cer- 
tain significance and is full of decided 
meaning. Just like the name of any object 
in general, the name of a religicus doctrine 
must define the essence of the very teach- 
ing with all possible exactitude and cor- 
rectness, or at least to point out its most 
remarkable, its most characteristic feature, 
serving as the first, the most evident and 
precise index of the qualities of this creed. 
The names that are the most used and the 
best known amongst Western Christian 
creeds, like: latin church, anglican church, 
lutheran creed, protestant creed, calvinist creed, 
etc. do not in the least describe the essence 
of the thing, giving no definition of the . 
interior qualifications of this or that creed. 
All these appelations, suggesting but the 
names of individuals and nations, by this 
alone show up the merely terrestrial origin 
of these creeds, or at least the disproport- 
ionate part human element takes in them. 

Higher than all these stands the name 
of Catholicism, of catholic universal Christ- 
ianity; yet in that part of Christian Com- 
munity (the Roman church), which wishes 
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to protect itself by this name, this name 
in our days has become untrue and not 
legitimate. The name of catholics, applied 
to the Christians, who dissented from the 
nmniversal church, who distorted and con- 
tinue to distort increasingly the ancient 
cecumenical and catholic Christianity, be- 
. comes significant only as a witness of their 
apostasy, and is in their mouths an uncons- 
cious yet most evident self denunciation. 


Orthodoxy alone in its very appelation 
suggests the interior characteristics of its 
Christianity, of its purity and blameless- 
ness. Orthodox (orthodoxos), that is to say 
a mgn, who thinks rightly, who reasons 
rightly concerning the faith, who believes 
rightly, in this wise designates a faithful 
disciple of Christ, a true Christian, Having 
been evolved not in a haphazard or a de- 
signing way, but so to speak pronounced 
by the history of Christianity itself at the 
time of the dissent of everything untrue, 
unright, unorthodox, this name very sign- 
ificantly designates only those, who, accord- 
ing to the word of the apostle, are "fellow 
citizens of saint and God's own", who are 
„firm on the foundation of apostles and 
prophets, and have Jesus Christ Himself 
‘for a corner stone" (Ephesians II, 19—20). 
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_. Ohristianity, which at first was wholy 
and indivisibly orthodox, in the most sacred 
person and word of its Divine Founder, 
appeared at the most deadful epoch, our 
globe ever saw, in the days of the most 
fatal condition, through which humanity 
ever passed. Promised from the beginning, 
it eame like a divinely granted ancor of 
salvation for humanity, which had lost the 
right way, it came like a heavenly light. 
house, which lit up the earthy world with 
the true knowledge and wisdom of God, the 
world which was perishing in the unfath- 
omable depth of mental and moral dark- 
ness, in the endless night of lies, vices 
and errors. 

I think it altogether unnecessary to 
mention at any length out of what and 
. how was built our Orthodox creed. Everv- 
body, whether orthodox cr not, ought to 
know, that it was built on the foundation 
of the divine revelations and teachings of © 
the Saviour Himself, who ,,in all days and 
until the end of the world” remains with 
church of the people who rightly believe 
in Him, and of the Divine inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost, who also ,,remains with 
. us for ever" (John XIV, 16), who instructs 
and teaches us in all truth. The holy 
Apostles acted, taught and wrote their 
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divinely inspired books under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The holy fathers and teachers of the 
church also taught and wrote their great 
works inspired and enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost. The sacred tradition was and 
is preserved in the keeping of the Holy 
Ghost. And lastly, our orthodox confessions 
‘were formulated, our church Canons were 
composed and the ccumenical verdicts 
were pronounced, all in accordanee to the 
inspiration received from the Holy Ghost. 
So the Orthodox faith, coming from these 
sources, formed under this influence and 
with such help, guarded and governed by 
this heavenly power, can not be but the 
holiest thing on earth, the predestined 
„image of sane words", the great power of- 
God for the salvation of men. In the words 
of Saint Demetrius of Rostoff, the orthodox 
faith is ,,weded to our Saviour, honoured 
by angels, ornamented with prophets, 
glorified by apostles, and exhaulted by 
martyrs and confessors". ,,Let this apostol- 
ic creed, this patristic creed, this catholic 
creed establish the universe”! | 

Our holy Orthodoxy had to live through 
a terrible historical past, full, as it seemed - 
of invincible obstacles and most destructive 
shocks!.. what infernal powers did not the 
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earthly world neglect to use against its 
heavenly holiness! Of course, it is unneces- 
sary to recall here the first years of the 
history of Christianity on earth, because 
every one of us knows well this uninter- 
rupted series of martyrdom, of persecutions, 
of bloody plots against the professors of 
Christ. As little children we all of us often 
shuddered thinking of the torrents of 
Christian blood, with which the earth was 
literally sooked. There was no cruelty, no 
torture which human wickedness. and the 
hatred of hell did not try first on the 
Divine Founder of Christianity Himself and 
then on His faithful followers. Christian 
martyrs were slaughtered in hundreds and 
thousands. More tban once an attempt was 
made to a total destruction of all the 
Christians. It would seem as if Christianity 
could not possibly outline this hell of ter- 
rible hatred that arose against it. lt would 
Seem as if the very name of Christianity 
was doomed to disappear from the faith of 
the earth. 

But neither the powers of hell, nor 
powers of man were able to conquer God's 
omnipotence, they could not turn away 
heavenly compassion or shake the divine 
love for man, Right was the Old Testament 
prophet who said, that ,,the truth of God 


will remain for ever". Only the more true 
are the words of the Saviour Himself, that 
sooner ,,the sky and the earth would pass. 
but My words can not pass". All violence 
and evil done to Christianity was turned 
into a new power which helped it on: the 
greater was the danger that threatened it. 
tne greater also was the inner force, that 
was manifested through it. The worst of 
all earthly wickednesses, a crime, which 
our thought refuses to grasp, and which 
resulted in the man’s killing his God ser- 
ved for the very foundation of Christianity: 
the cross of Christ, and the streaks of the 
most holy blood of our Lord that were 
shed on it, have established the new cov - 
nant between God and humanity, the con- | 
venant of Christianity. The blood of holy 
martyrs was the most vital and fecund 
seed of the spreading and glorification of 
Christianity. The body of Christ's church 
grew speadily and with incredible success, 
whole districts and regions joined the faith 
of the Crucified and so became significant 
trophies of Christianity triumphant ovr 
all violences and repressions. And present- 
ly we see that weak, persecuted, humiliate 
ed Christianity grows strong, powerful and 
protected, becoming dominant, in its capa-. 
city of a state religion. And so, what was 
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the result of all exterior persecutions and 
physical violences, which, during the first 
three centuries of its existence, harossed 
Christianity so mercilessly and oppressed 


üt with such heavy persistence? They re- 


sulted in something diametrically opposite 
to what they sought: to the complete con- 
firmation of the exterior power and the 
material mighteness of Christianity! 

Then Christianity was confronted with 
different powers and obstacles. New dan- 
gers threatened it from a new direction, 


' which much more formidable for the pur- 


ity and unity of Orthodoxy. The very 
Christian doctrine is jiopardized by perse- 
cutions not physical any more, not exterior 
and material, buth interior, spiritual and 


moral. Heresies and dissents arose in its 
own midst, evidently directed by the in- 


fernal hatred towards affecting the essence 
of Christiafity, towards lessening people's 
confidence in it, or at least, towards weak- 
ening and shaking it. But at this time 
Divine Providence put forward from the 
ranks of the Christian Community mighty 
spiritual forces in the persons of the world 
renowned great fathers and teachers of 
Christianity, who expounded, in their works 
the Divine doctrine of the Orthodox Christ- 
ianity and denounced all the heresies that 
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that were or shall be, with all desirable 
completeness and far seeing many sided- 
ness. Under the leadership of these pillars 
of the Orthodox Christianity were called 
the great Christian Councils, both ccumen- 
ical and local, which expressed the dogmas. 
of the right doctrine in a precise and in- 
dubitable way, in exact accordance with 
the saying: ,,at the will of the Holy Ghost”, 
who for ever dvelleth in the Church. And 
so, the heresies and dissents, which, to all 
appearance,’ were shaking Christianity right 
in its heart, only helped the final all round 
and exact definition of the Christian Or- . 
thodoxy itself, Every time there arose a 
new error or a new false teaching, truth 
was shielded from distortion with increased 
care and the possibility of heresies . grew 
smallar. And so, what was the result of 
the interior, the moral violence, which har- 
assed Christianity during the “next four 
centuries? | 

- This violence also led, in a most sign- 
ificant way, to a result which was opposite 
to what was intended and therefore good: 
it led it to the interior strengthening and 
the spiritual triumph of Christianity! In 
short, all the primitive history of Orthodox 
Christianity shows that, at every possible 
opportunity, the Providence of God always 
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fortified in Orthodoxy the very features 
that the earthly falsehood tried to distort, 
to shake and to destroy, and that, more- 
over, this was done with the very weapons 
of the enemy. But the most of all the dan- 
gers, with which Orthodox Christianity was 
ever threatened, was still ahead. It wasg 
still possible to have all the enemies of 
Ohristianity, both inner and exterior, oppo- 
se it at the same time, directing against it 
both the physical and the moral violence. 

And this last effort of the infernal 
hatred, struggling against God aud man, 
His image and likeness, was not long in 
becoming manifest in all that’ followed, 
especially beginning with the end of the 
IX century. Without going into a detailed 
accout of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded the Church of Christ during this 
dreadful period, I shall merely remind 
you, that at this time the whole western 
half of the Christian world dissented from 
Orthodoxy, entering the path of a whole 
series of heretical errors, which so essent- 
ially separate the Universal Orthodox 
Church from the so called Catholic Church 
of Rome. And as a culmination of calamit- 
les. this interior coming apart of the Church 
of Christ was folluwed by an outward storm: 
the Eastern half of the Christian world, 
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"which still remained a faithful observer of 
the. pure apostolic Orthodoxy gradually 
grew weaker and weaker speedily losing 
its independence and lastly falling into thé 
power of the Turks. Christian Orthodoxy 
found itself oppressed by a double yoke 
and threatened by a double danger: un the 
one hand, that half of the church, which | 
remained free, independent, and influentual, 
endangering the very essence of the Ortho: . 
dox doctrine by trying in every possible 
way to bring the Orient within the fold of 
its own heretical views; and on the other 
hand the outward violence of the "Turks 
establishing invincible obstacles for the 
progress of Christian civilization, by pla- 
cing heavy chains on the Orthodox Church. 
The material wealth of the Orthodox Greeks 
as well as their intelectual. and spiritual 
treasures, accumulated during many cent- 
uries, were uprooted by the onslaught of a 
wild and fanatical race, The free and en- 
lightened Greek word was silenced. A sud- 
den stop was put to the normal growth of 
the Church of Christ. And the Greek him- 
self, the former ornament and pride of 
European humanity, the universal bearer and 
herald of the Orthodox Christian enlight- 
enment,.2radually was transformed into the 
beggored and benighted creature, whose 
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prospeets are.ruined all round, and whose 
modern type is well known to us. - | 
Was there any hope, that this unhappy 
tribe, with whom the mighty Western 
Christians would have nothing to do becau- . 
se of its firm adherence to Orthodoxy, could 
possibly keep up the orthodox ideal? Could 
it guard and preserve for the world the. 
spotless truth of Christ, which still prevai- 
led in its midst alone? Truly, it was a- 
most dangerous and fateful era for the . 
future of Orthodoxy! | 
= But the truth of God, which was 
brought on earth by the Son of God Him- 
self and confirmed by His death on the 
cross, ,remains for ever" and every revolt 
against it brings to light only the more 
clearly its superhuman unearthly power and 
its unshakable vitality. This double and, to 
all appearanees, fatal trial for tlie Orthodox 
Church was permitted to: come in the all 
. wise aims of the Divine Providence, yet it 
did not lead to death, but, quite the con- 
trary, to a new life, a new force and a 
new glory. Man would naturally suppose 
that one of the two things was possible: 
that either the Orthodox Church of Greece 
was to submit to the western church, 
transfering to it its own life, in other 
words to drown its Orthodoxy in the Rom- 
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an heresy; or else that, without becoming 
unfaithful to truth, it was to hide its vi- 

tality-and active energy at home under the 
oppression of Mussulman Turks. However 
what happened was neither this nor the 
other, but something altogether new -and 
unexpected, something that could not pos- 
sibly enter into human terrestical calculat- 
ions. At this fatal moment, which was so 
threatening for orthodoxy, the Lord mira- 
culously errected, seemingly out of nothing. 
a new vessel for His conenant, a new re- 
cəptacle, which -was to preserve for the 
world His holy of holies. He transformed 
an obscure, heretofore unknown and wild 
tribe into a great nation, out of which, as 
miraeulously and, to all appearances, as 
suddenly, He formed.His faithful church. 
This new nation is our Slavo-Russian. na- 
tion: this new receptacle of the new cone- 
nant between God and humanity is our . 
Orthodox Russian Church. 

Having borrowed frem the Greeks : re- 
ligion, instruction and law, all the chiepest 
foundations of the social and family life, 
Russia was the.child of the Orthodox By- 
santium of Constantine, and, when the lat- 
ter finally fell, it became its direct and. 
lawful heiress to all its spiritual treasures, 
truly a second Bysantium, showing itself a 
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worthy refuge of orthodoxy, a firm ground 
for an orthodox Christian civilization. 

But even here in its new cradle, Ortho- 
doxy was not free from alarms, dangers 
and plotting. Both exterior trials, as, for 
instance, whole centuries of Mongol oppres- 
sion, and years of interregnum during the 
struggle with Poland and Lithuania, and 
interior faltering in the shape of certain 


dissents, heresies and. false teachings, have 


often meddled and still meddle the peace- 
ful reign of the Orthodox Church over the 
Russian land. But all the circumstances. as 
all the history of Russia in general show 
better than anywhere or at any time, that 
Orthodoxy always proved to be the salva- 
tion of Russia, and that Russia always 
stood up for its holy Orthodoxy, with per- 
fect self forgetfulness. In this respect, Rus- 
sia offers a wonderful and highly suggestive 
example in the history of humanity as a 
whole. No history of any one nation is 
capable of offering to us such a striking | 
example of an uninterrupted mutual inter- 
action between the life and safety of State 
and the life and safety of Chnrch. How- 
ever, we shall discuss the fate, the power. 
and the importance of Orthodoxy in Russia 


later on. But, for the present, I limit my- 


self to mentionning the historical fact of i 
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the. apiet preservation- of the purest 
Orthodox Christianity. in Russia. 

Already for nineteen centuries the holy 
Christian Orthodoxy has. enlightened the. 
earth. It has met with much. plotting, as. 
we saw, and many dangers. But the efforts 
to guard it were only the greater for it 
and the foree, energy and vitality it mani- 
fested only the clearer. And during the 
long centuries of its. history it has only 
grown the more worthy of our veneration, 
and, if I may say so, holier and dearer to 
us. As the result of nineteen centuries of 
Orthodoxy’s progress on earth, in spite of 
violence, opposition and persecutions, we 
see that not only did it not get lost, that 
it even has not been damaged or distorted, 
-but on the contrary was entirely preserved 
in its primitive apostolic and patristie con- 
tents and shape. The same doctrine more 
exactly expressed and more precisely form- 


ulated, still enlightens the souls. and fills 


consciousness of the faithful. The grace of 
the Holy Ghost, promised by the Saviour, 
still shelters the sacredness of the Orthodox 
Church and Faas in. its sacraments and 
rites. 

.: . Generally speaking, life : is apt to make 
the rapidest changes in the exterior, get 
Orthodoxy being a Divine institution not 
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dependent on the will of man, -even. its 
exterior does not seem to the touch of 
time and on the average stays for ever the. 
same. With very few unimportant and al- 
together unessential exceptions; the exterior | 
arrangements of the first days of Christian- 
ity are still kept up in churches, rituals 
and the religious life of the faithful. Enter 
an Orthodox Chureh — and you will find 
yourself in peculiar surroundings, which 
literally are not of this modern world; you > 
wil fiind yourseif in the conditions of life 
which belong to the remotest past. in the 
surroundings. of the first centuries of 
Christianity. The very edifice of the Church, 
the situation of its composite posts and 
the distribution of things that fill it trans- 
port us into the first centuries of the 
Christian era in a most objective way. All 
over the Church you see Ykons, -— images. 
of the Savious: Himself, of His Blessed 
Mother, of the holy Apostles, of Saints, 
fathers of the Church and great teachers. | 
All these are founders of Orthodoxy, bear- 
ing witness to the most holy Christian an- 
tiquity, yet. living and to this day frequent- 
ly acting in miracles. All the objects which 
are used in church . services, implements, 
clothing, embroidered covers, incense, can- 
. dle holders, the shape of the Eucharists 
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bread — all these and many "v remind 
us in a most effective way of the religious 


services held by primitive Christians. The | 


people officiating in the church have all 


received the right and grace of priesthood. 
from the Bishop, who, in his turn, received 


it through succession from the holy Apost- 
les. And so every priest and every deacon 
in our church is undoubtedly possessed of 
the uninterrupted history of the mysterious 
stream of grace, which descended on him 
when he was ordained. For a direct spirit- 
ual originator, every one of them necesarily 
has one of the Apostles, through a long 
succession of holy men. | | 
Listen to. what is read and sung in 
our churches. You will hear the. Psaims 
and other books of the Old "Testament, 
which delighted and instructed the believ- 
ers in the days of Christ and in His pre- 
sence. You will also hear the books of the 
New 'l'estament, which so vitally and act- 
ively draw vur attention to the people, 
epochs and events, which have. originated 
our Orthodoxy. You will hear progress and 


‘songs, composed by the loftiest Christian — 


thought and the purest inspiration of peo- 
ple, who are great in the history of our 
‘Orthodoxy, the contents of both prayers 


and songs being and probably the very 


sedg en 


tunes being exactly the same as in the 


days of the primitive Christians. © 


Look at what is going on in an Ortho- 


dox Church. You will hear complete church 


offices; vespers, night services, etc. — all 
of them merely mure exactly formulated 
prayer watches of the primitive, Christian. 
‘You will see the hely Lithurgy — the re- 
presentation of what was enacted by the 
Lord at His last supper. In the sacrament 
rites and offices, everything, from the first 
word to the last gesture, reminds one of 
the hoary Christian antiquity, dutifully 
preserved unchanged to this day. | | 
Our’ Orthodox Church guards so rigor- 
ously and .unswervingly all the sacred. 
heirlooms of apostolie and patristie tra4- 
ations, canons and customs; so firmly it 
safe-guards the holiness of the m 
orbhodox Christian antiquity. 
And so, the history of Orthodoxy, even 
at most cursory glance, gives us striking 
and evident proofs of its divinity and truth. 


Bearing witness to the universally known 


origin of Orthodoxy from Christ Son of 
God Himself, history unfold before us the 
eloquent picture of the long centuries 
through which Christianity has lined, con- 


quering all eartly violence and infernal 


plotting and bringing down to our. days its 
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purity, intactness and sanctity. But besides 
these so to say exterior signs, Orthodoxy | 
possesses many inner proofs of its decided . 
superiority over all other human religious, 
preofs which go to show its divine great- | 
ness and perfection, as the one true. and 
salutory religion. 
The dogmatie ioschine boat God aud. 
the universe, about man and his relation 
to God, revealed with all the clearness: and 
completeness possible for man; the. ethical 
teaching touching the supremest height it 
is possible for earthly maen'to reach, the 
fundamental law of the Christian faith and - 
life, the law of love, incredible in the world 
of profit seeking egatism, the law which 
destroys the beast in man and build up 
the holy image of God instead; all that is 
truly great, all that was unknown to com- 
mon humanity, having been but dimly: felt 
and foreseen by the greatest minds amongst - 
the best people, all with which Christianity 
astounded the world, with which it con- 
quered the wisdom of the world — all this 
is preserved in Orthodoxy in purity, in- | 


tactness and faithfulness; which are great-  . 


er than anywhere else. However I do not | 
want to speak here about the superiority. 
of the Christian religion: as compared to 
all the other religions, — all the civilized 
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world is already convinced of it and the 
believers and the unbelievers equally do 
not deny it. I want to draw the attention 
to the superiority of Orthodoxy to other 
religions, which also belong to Christianity 
to its undeniable truth even when compar- 
ed with the latter. True enough, we, who 
have had the unspeakable happiness to 
have been born in Orthodoxy, as it is hold. 
this superiority. above any doubt and can 
not possibly demand any proofs. Never- 
theless any Christian will profit by even a 
cursory glance at other Christian creeds. 
The purity and incomparable snperiority of 
Orthodoxy will only gain by the compar- 
ison, and it will become only the clearer 
for us what a holy thing was entrusted to 
us and what a priceless treasure we pos- 
sess in our Orthodoxy. 


22936 =< 
Sayings of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. 


It would not be wrong and useless tc fill up the 
measure of patience with the waters of gentleness, and 
to pour it on the fire of zeal, that it should burn softly 
without uselessly growing into a consuming fire, which 
might inadvertantly harm the peaceful regions of love, 
indulgence and humility. 


“De 


I think that we have few enemies; for the most 
part we have illwishers, who are such merely through 
their lack of true understanding of people and their 
works, 

IBN 


It is better to answer blame with gentleness, 
than with blame. Dirt ought to be washed away with 
pnre water. Dirt can not be washed away with dirt. 


Cam 


A man ought not to be afraid of calumnies: but 
to take precautions against them. Calumnies teach 
caution; and caution makes calumnies powerless. 


A 
Why should a man get uncomfortable with un. 
pleasant suspicions, even if he has some trifling pre- 
text to do so? And why should he make his peace of 
mind dependent on human opinion? If we act rightly, 
let us praise God, human opinion ean not deprive us of 


it. 
* ° 

We ought to find it more difficult to condemn 
people, than to consider them simply, as one considers 
trees shaken by the wind, or a flowing river. But we 
find that it is difficult to abstain from condemning. 
Then what:are we to do? we are first to learn to con- 
demn ourselves for condemning others, then to obstain 
from spoken condemnation, when our thought inclines 


I 
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towards it, and lastly to check the thought itself. The 
man who knows and judges himself rightly has no time 
to condemn others. 


1 


Do not persistently shun men: amongst them 
there are some men of God. Even one’s good acts one 
ought to conduct with much caution, so that our false 
judgement and will should not lead them on. 


“oe 


In one’s intercourse with people of various creeds- 
one ought to disclose one’s conviction as to the super- 
iority of the Orthodox creed, with all freedom and pow- 
er; but in denouncing errors and erring one needs tol- 
erance, calm, gentleness, indulgence and caution just 
as much as zeal. 


? 


=Z, 


Do not judge and ye shall not be judged, though it. 
might seem to you that you condemn with good reason. 
For your neighbor stands or falls in tne eyes of his 
Lord. And it is still worse when you judge as the jud- 
ges of evil thoughts. You think people are speaking 
vain words: yet the speak about the purposes of eons 
and the performance of good acts. 


‘oe 


We deprive ourselves of much by judging our 
neighbors. We must guard ourselves against this by 
judging and reproaching ourselves and by praying that. 
God shoull be clement towards those whom we con- 
demned and towards ourselves along of them. 


^A 


Endeavour to interpret the intention and heart 
of your neighbor favorably and not unfavorably: 
then you will be safe from a harmful failisg, and it | 
will be easier for him to improve. 
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According to an ancient philosopher, a man need 
aot mind the blows of an ass. 


‘Sx 
When I was asked whether magnetism ought to - 
be used I answered that Christians are given superior 
and surer powers; faith and prayer. And that conse- 
quently, to follow an inferior way, for which human 
self-opinionatedness is gioppivg in the dark, would be 
a come down. 
. EN 
It is true that good is a power, and evil a weak- 
ness. But still we must be careful that the passionat- 
ness of our will should not confuse and darken the 
light. Let us pray. 
n e 
Let us not love, it is said, with word or tongue, 
‘but with deeds and truth. Therefore, love does not lose 
by silence. Truth does not cease, when the word ceases. 
Let us trust each other's silence, as .we trust each 
other's word. 
BN 


Let us pray that the Lord should bless both the 
word and the silence. Let not the word be idle, or the 
silence speachless. 

~ 


Everybody who is active, is sure more or less to 
. spread the kind of a life he lives, whether it is new or 
| old. The gift to infuse others with a higher life is su- 
perior: blessed is he, whom the grace uses in this for 
an instrument. But without daring to ascribe this gift 
to himself, a man could at least try not to infuse false 
life, carnal, sinful and hypocritical, through wrong words 
and an unworthy example. The name of false life is 
especially applicable to the hypocritical life, which pre- 
sents but the superficial image of righteousness. 


M 


AN ADDRESS 


made by Very Reverend Bishop Tikhon on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in New York. 


X 


I greet you, Russian Orthodox people, 
on the solemn occasion of the dedication 
of your church. The present day is as joy- 
ous for us, as once was the day for Israel, 
when, in the reign of Solomon, the temple 
of the Lord was erected instead of the ta- 
bernacle. 

Truly enough, until now in New York 
we had but a tabernacle. Like the taber- 
nacle carried from one town to another, 
our church also was moved from one place 
to another. And like David being sorry 
that he dwelt in a house of cedar but the 
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ark of God dwelt within curtains (Ii Sam- 
uel 7. 2) we also many a time were sorry 
that our chureh was small, poor and un- 
comfortable. Today we put an end to re- 
grets of this kind, the Lord took notice of 
our heardfelt longings, that, in this great 
city, there should be erected a church 
worthy of the Russian nation and answer-' 
ing to the greatness of the Orthodox faith. 

It is true that in wealth our new 
church is inferior to many churches of the 
great Russian land, but, for a conpensation, 
She, like the temple of Solomon, has a 
missionary importance: we trust that peo- 
ple of alien creeds will also hear of it, and 
will come to it and pray, lifting their arms - 
towards Our Lord! 

And so let us thank. the Lord, who 
should Himself so gracious to us, in mov- 
ing good Russian people to sacrifice, that 
this church should be erected, and in con- 
secrating it to day with the grace of His 
Holy Spirit. 

. Now if so be ye have lasted that the Lord 
is gracious (I Peter 2, 3), having helped you 
to erect this stately stone building, you 
also brethren, in the words of St. Peter 
the Apostle, as lively stones are built up a 
spiritual house (2, 5), that is to say you 
compose a church community, as firm and. 


i ae EE 
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as lasting as this church of years. Up to 
. this day, so long as you had no regular 
church here, so long as you had but a 
temporary place for it, it seemed both to 
foreigners and to yourselves that possibly 
the work of the Orthodox Church in this 
country was also but temporary. But now 
that you have a regular church. these ap- 
prehensions are dissipated. J will build my 
church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it (Matthew 16, 18), and so I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world, amen (28, 20). 

We believe and trust that these pro- 
mises of Christ have reference to our work > 
here as well and so do come to this church 
without fear, but gather around it daringly 
and form one unanimous family, tied with 
the bonds of faith and love. 

You know that at home in Russia 
church and parish are intimately 1ielated to 
each other, Let it be the same way amongst 
you. Love your church and visit it often, 
Of old Russian people always were known 
for their piety and their love for the ‘holy 
Churches of God: holy Russia is built on 
churches and is beautified by them. Unfor- 
tunately, there are Russians, who, once 
they got abroad, begin, through lack of 
moral courage, to be ashamed to preserve 
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the good customs of the religion of their 
fathers, and think that by giving them up ^ 
they will secure the respect of the foreign- 
ers. This is a bitter and a sad error: no 
one respects renegates! Needless to say, 
that it was about these that our Lord 
spoke: Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of 
me and my words, in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of him also shall the son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Fa- 
ther with the holy angels (Mark 8, 38). 


You should act differently: stand by 
the Orthodox faith, preserve the tradition 
of your fatbers, and love the church of the 
Lord. 


Gathering around the temple, build out 
of yourselves a spiritual house (I Peter 2, 5), 
so that to be able to give yourselves, your 
souls and your life to the service of God. 
Do not forget that both your church and 
church community. have a missionary im- 
portance: you are a chosen generation, a pecu- 
liar people (I Peter 2, 9), so that you may 
announce to the foreigners around you the 
wondrous light of Orthodoxy. | 


In one of the beautiful prayers, which 
were said at the consecration of this holy 
edifice, we pray the Lord that the erected 
church should serve for the guidance of our 
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lives, for the fuifilment of righteous living and 
for the realization of all truths. 

And so I think it timely, at the dedi- 
cation of your church, to implore you in 
the words of St. Peter, which can closely 
be applied to you also. Dearly beloved, I be- 
seech you, as strangers and pilgrims, abstain 


from fleshly lasts, which was against. the soul, 


but lead a righteous life so that the follow- 
ers of different creeds all around you should 
glorify God and your church by your good 
works, which they shall behold. Lor so is the 
will of God that with well doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men. As free and 
not using your liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God, obey all author- 
ities, honour all men, love the brotherhood, fear 
God. And above all things have fervent charity 
among yoursetves: for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins, Finally, be you all of one 
mind, having compassion one of another. love as 
brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. And when 
you minister to each other, minister in the 
ability which God gireth, that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be praise and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 


BISHOP TIKHON. 


New York '°/., November 1902. 
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ALASKA. 

oOo. S 
By Father Sebastian, a citizen of the United States. 
= 


Since this country was ceded to the 
United States by Russia in 1867 for a very | 
little consideration much , developement, 
comparatively speaking, has marked its 
impress on the vast territory. Alaska is a 
great region of land, with tremendous | 
mountains and voluminous lakes and rivers i 
covering nearly all there is of what we 
call the North in our Western Hemisphere. 
Mt. St. Elias which I have seen for two 
whole days while sailing along the coast 
was once thought to be the highest in 
North Ameriea. But now it has been found 
that another mountain, in the heart of the 
country and about one thousand miles 
away from Mt. St, Elias, is much larger 
aad higher than this one. It is Mt. MeKin- 
ley, named in honor of our late martyred 
President. — 

This Summer I spent a few days less 
than three months in Alaska and it was 
my privilege to make three thousand miles 
of sea coast up there. I covered the 


i 
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same course on my return voyage — this 
afforded me six thousand miles of sight 
seeing and experience in Alaska alone for 
this summer. In the eighties I lived in 
Alaska for more than three years. Together 
with Colonell Ball and Governor Swineford 


we citizens of Sitka sent forth the first : 


number of the first newspaper in Alaska—- 
this was in 1885. Now there are at least. 
nine papers in the country. Three thousand 
miles of sea coast is something big, indeed. 
Yet, you must remember thai this is some- 
thing less than half of Alaska's navigable 
coast. As the vessel sails along, one sees 
numerous bavs, really as beautiful as can 
be conceived by a dreamer, grand sounds. 
eapable of harboring large fleets. And the 
archipelagoes of Alaska -- I think there 
are more of them, but surely, they are as 
picturesque as any in the world. 

In one part of this immense country, 
“just around the entrance of Cook's Inlet, 
within a radius of twc hundred miles, there 
are now three active volcanoes: Cherno- 
bouri, or St. Augustine, llliamna, and the 
Redoubt. Kenai is a village forty miles 
distant from the last named volecanoe. Du- 
ring last July I spent two weeks in this 
village and noticed that, when the wind. 
blew for a considerable time from the S. 
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W. it sprinkled fine ashes brought forty 
miles from the burning and smoking Re- 
‘doubt. | 

I know very little of inland Alaska, 1 
speak more about that coast country with 
which I am acquainted. There are many 
miles of rich timber land, some of which, 
by order of President Roosevelt, has been 
reserved for the Goverument. Alaska is 
rich in gold, copper, coal, oil and some 
stones which are not very precious. Many 
millions of dollars worth of gold ore has 
been taken out of the country during the 
last four years. It is the immense quantity 
the superior quality, and the different spe- 
cies of Alaska’s fish, furs, and game — 
that make the country a rich field of ope- 
ration for aggressive Corporations. 

There is à law regulating the fisheries 
of Alaska. But the country is so large, the 
fisheries are very pumerons, and the reve- 
nue cutters, well I think there are only 
two for the whole year, beside which there 
are no officers, except an occasional inspect- 
or, to guard at other times, while trespas- 
sers are many. The traps obstruct the 
streams in season and out of season. There 
is danger that certain species of fish and 
the best kind of fish, will become extinct.. 
Even now in some parts of Alaska the in- 
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habitants, which rely upon fish, suffer want. 
in the Winter. The cannaries of Alaska. 
import Chinese labor. It is true that they 
can not rely upon native hands altogether. 
But the question naturally arises that, if 
the white American is the superior guard- 
ian of the country and its inhabitants, why 
not excercise proper jurisdiction, open go-. 
vernment industrial schools in Alaska, 
where the Alaskan will be at home, but. 
not export their’ children to Pennsylvania 
and to other places as is now being prac- 
ticed, While the United States government: 
in Alaska upholds sectarian industrial 
schools it gambles with the honorable prin- 
ciple of America’s unique manhood. The 
Alaskan native must have his freedom of 
the air, the woods, and the water. It is too: 
soon, and he never will be able to disci- 
pline himself down to the level of the 
sickly, yellow chinese. who for twelve and 
more hours in the filthiest manner cook 
and can salmon for the delicate table of 
civilization. The Alaskan also needs his. 
time for putting in his Winter supply. It. 
is the duty of the superior white man to 
be indeed a guardian for his lesser brother.. 
The average .Alaskan is not lazy, he will. 
,work, and he desires to better his condit- 
ion; yet he enjoys his individual freedom, 
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and does not readily submit to direct pres- 
sure. The child of the native soil has rights, 
which must be considered, especially in 
his native home. He may not fully realize 
his rights, but why not assist him? Why 
not be a friend to the weaker one? The 
vulgar mind is sometimes heard to say: it 
. does not pay to waste means and time 
with an ungrateful people, especially as 
they are dying off. I desire to answer this 
vulgar mind, with some facts: 1) no time 
has yet been wasted on the inhabitants of 
Alaska, and they are not qnite so grateful 
‘as highly cultured christians of ages, and 
2) as to means —- U. S. official statistics 
show that more than the sum paid by our 
Government to Russia for the territory has 
been already delivered into the Treasury 
at Washington, and all this money has 
come out of Alaska und its natives; 3) in 
some parts of Alaska it is true the natives 
are dying out rapidly, but there are parts 
of Alaska where the natives, notwithstand- 
ang the odds against them, are holding 
their own. The creoles or people of mixed 
blood are. on the contrary, increasing in 
all parts of Alaska. I think it would be a 
good plan if the Government would keep 
Stores of salt in several parts of the coun- 
try, and distribute it, if needs be, gratis, 
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among the people, I noticed that salt was 
sold to the natives in several places of 
Alaska at too high a price. Many are un- 
able to obtain it, and the result is they 
dry their fish in the air and eat is without 
salt! Without such a necessary staple as 
salt is the human bodv becomes suscept- 
ible to all forms of disease. ‘The natives 
should be taught to build seperated smoke 
houses for drying their fish. Seperated 
smoke houses should be build for the poor 
by the Government. Salt, smoked fish, and 
potatoes will be of more Christian charita- 
ble service to the Alaskan Indian. than 
grammar schools and government inspect- 
ions combined. Fire and smoke is the best 
desinfector for the damp soil and moldy 
villages. I have been tolc that the Govern- 
ment made provision for supplying each 
town in Alaska with sufficient virus for 
vaccinations, but when some of our priests - 
and school teachers applied for it. none 
was to be had. : 

A large area of land in Alaska is good 
agrieultural country, especially the South- 
ern portion. Grain does not well, but in 
the Cook's Inlet country certain kinds have 
matured. As yet experiments have not been 
fully carried out. For stock raising there 
are thousands of miles of hay country, and 
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the grasses in Alaska are very luxurient. 
Professor Georgeson of the Agricultural 
Department in Sitka received the best sam- 
ples of various table vegetables of Alaska 
from Cook’s Inlet, and they were raised in 
the gardens of our missionary — the Rev. 
John Bortnovsky. I was in Cook’s Inlet during 
July. The mushroon season is the month of 
August. Notwithstanding this, during my 
stay there, five different mushroons were 
gathered and I was entertained for several 
days with five different dishes of delicious 
mushroons. I am told they have nine dif- 
ferent kinds of them during the entire sea- 
son. In the town of St. Paul on Kodiak 
Island the Rev. Tikhon Shalamoff has do- 
mesticated the wild goose, and now this 
fowl in large numbers walks about the 
village together with chickens, etc, The 
tamed wild goose is much nicer eating 
. than the usual domestic goose. 

The principle cities of Alaska are Cir- 
cle City, Eagle City, Nome, Juneau, Skag- 
way, Valdez, Sitka, Sunrise, St. Michaels,- 
Unalaska, Kodiak. 

Tne majority of Alaskans are christ- 
ianized. Our own Church has been organ- 
ized in Alaska for nearly 110 years. Since 
the country has been occupied by the Uni- 
ted States the Roman Catholies, Episcopal- 
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ians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and several other missionaries have come 
io spread Cristianity. 

The native population are divided ato 
the tribes of: Thlinket, Chugach, Aghmut, 
Kenai, Aleut, Esquimou, and one or two 
inland tribes, usually named after some 
large river in their own tongue. At the 
present time there are in all about 15,000 
Indians in Alaska. There are about eight 
thousand half breeds, and about 10,000 
whites, making the total population of 
Alaska about 33,000. 

The publie school system has been 
considerably extended throughout Alaska 
during the last decade. In a few instances 
popular suspicion has hindered the progress 
of American education in Alaska. The cause 
of suspicion was the fact that most officers 
‘and teachers of the department were Bap- 
tists, Methodists, but principally Presbyte- 
rian Missionaries. Nowadays there are very 
few people that remember the educational 
work done in Alaska during the Russian 
regime. Justice must: be done to Alaska 
likewise in the past representatives of its. 
government and its people, Beside the 
usual parochial schools in most of the vil- 
lages, there were the following, institut- 
ions at Sitka — the old capital: an indu- 
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strial and nautical school for young men, 
an institute of art and practical knowledge 
for young women, a theological seminary 
for future pastors, and a parochial school 
for every body. 

The Russians of Alaska in early len 
had some land grants in California, .and- 
they occupied the whole of what is now 
known as Sonoma county. From here they 
shipped wheat and fruit to Alaska. The 
fine quality of fruit which took a prize in 
the worlds Fair at Chicago in 1893 came 
from Sonema and it was planted by the 
Russians — the seeds having been brought 
across Siberia from the Caucasian country 
and'else where.. 

Long before any one dreamed of a city 
of San Francisco, there in. San Francisco 
Bay in the little town of Saucelito flourish- 
ed an iron foundry and machine shops. 
Here in Saucelito the Russians built the 
first steamer that ever steamed to the 
North on the Pacifice Ocean. The engineer 
that brought the first steamer to Alaska is 
still living, now an old cripple of more 
than ninety years. He is an Alaskan creole 
and lives with a son in Seldovia, Alaska. 
The majority of workmen, men as well as 
officers, were left with a pension to live on 
when the old Russian American Fur Com- 
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pany turned its eccounts over to the Alas- 
ka Commercial Company. Strange to say, 
‘this old creole, however, was overlooked 
and was left without a pension. At present. 
there are old citizens of Alaska: Stofeeff, 
Checheneff, N. Pauloff, P. Pauloff, Fomin, 
Petelin, most of whom faithfully served 
the Company for over thirty years, and 
yet they are left without a pension or any 
aid. We do not question into the workings. 
or intentions of any Company, but as citi- 
zens of a free and civilized country we 
deem it to be our direct duty to call at- 
tention to forgetfulness, in order that good 
may be done by correcting that which may | 
not be exact. It is a very unpleasant and 
painful duty to bring forward the following 
example of misdirected benevolence. Seldom . 
was a citizen of San Francisco more honor- 
ed than the late Louis Sloss, for many 
years the senior member of the Alaska 
Commercial Co. When this. rich gentleman 
died, he left several thousand dollars to be 
divided among three orphan asylums of 
San Francisco, but he did not mention the 
poor, and the sick in far off Alaska, in St. 
Paul and St. George Islands, in Ounalaska, 
Belkovsky, and the Yukon, from which 
places he obtained his wealth, and indirect- 
ly through the influence of the Russian 
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priests of those places during the last 
thirty five years, who must now look to 
the Holy Synod in Russia and to a foreign 
government for daily bread in their old 
age. | 


|. There is still another misapplied privi- 

lege to which attention should be called to. 
I am aware that the officers. of: both Navy 
and Army are cultured gentlemen of prin: 
elple, but whether the officers of the Rev- 
enue Marine Service are trained in honor- 
able ideals of justice and politeness. I am 
not aware. At any rate I have seen two 
‘young officers of the latter service abruptly 
walk into the private homes in Alaska (it 
matters not how humble the appearance of 
the house may be) with out knocking and 
with out an invitation, seeking for Alaskan 
‘curiosities in an impertinent and most cu- 
rious a manner. Especiall in the distant 
Aleutian Islands the simple inhabitants 
have often been dazed into speechlessness 
by the golden braid, and gave up their 
wares for little or nothing. Celebrated Attu 
baskets, which in our cities sell for one to 
two hundred dollars a piece have more 
than once been taken out of the hands of 
a maiden, who received in return one dol- 
lar and some times less! | 
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To the lover of nature a voyage to 
Alaska is to be recommended. Transferring 
to the Alaskan steamer at Seattle, Wash., 
you leave the Sound and steer for the 
North, to pass through an inland route of 
grand scenery. The waters in these passa- 
ges, between the numerous islands and the 
main, land, are very calm and clear. This 
inland passage is as long as the route from 
Puget Sound to the celebrated Muir Glacier 
a few miles from the city of Juneau. The 
banks on either side are high and rocky; 
stupendous cliffs are alive with the water 
‘fowl and its young; yonder, an eagle is 
perched on a somber crag: here, a deer 
 . right opposite is looking straight at you 
from a grassy plateau. You are charmed at 
every glance. At this edge of the brink 
the large trunk of an ancient forest giant. 
felled in the glory of his power by the 
Winter’s storm, and completely overgrown 
with velvety moss, will arrest you gaze. In 
another nook, secluded, you cbserve the 
‘many colored pebbles on a spurkling beach. . 

On Douglas Island one may see the 
largest mining mill inthe World. Jn South- 
eastern Alaska there are many mineral 
springs, bot hot and cold. | 

On entering the old Russian Capital — 
Sitka — the first building which attracts 
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attention is the Cathedral of St. Miehael's. 
The clock in the tower of this old church 
was made and put in its present position 
by Innocentius—the first Bishop in Alaska. 


San Francisco, California 
November 4th 1902. 
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Listening to our «wn interior life, we must not be 
inattentive in looking to the many surrounding sorrows. 
which come from poverty, or from the just visitation of 
God. They ought to move some people towards pa- . 
. tience, others towards reforming their character, others 
again towards charity; and the ones who consecrated 
themselves to God ought to be only the stronger moved 
by them towards increasing their prayers for the 
forgiveness of our sins and human ignorance. 

pt 
For some people it would be well if they tempered | 
their sadness by some light-heartedness. For others it 
would be well if their light-heartedness was temper ed 
with some sadness, coming from love and humility. 
There are people, for whom the invisible does not exist; 
an unprofitable keeping away from the inevitable. Also 
there are people, who so to speak have broken into the © 
spiritual world, or think that they have, trying to keep 
jt open. E 
is this necessary? Is this in order? Would not it 
. be more modest to remain in expectation and hope be- 
fore the closed gate, waiting that He, who has the key 
of David, should open it? 
K 
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What separates us from the Old 
Catholics ? 


NX. 
apost. 


The answer of the Rotterdam commis- 
sion the article under the title ,,Another 
attempt to explain‘, and especially the 
last congress at Bonne give us the chance 
and the material to form an idea of the 
Old Catholicism, and in particular of the 
possibility of a union between the Old Ca- 
tholies and the Orthodox Church. 

As is well known, this question has a 
history of its own. | 

At first, the Old Catholicism won a 
great interest and almost an universal sym- 
pathy in the East. Truly enough, there 
always were opposing voices, and, on the 
other hand, in the very Sympathy there 
was much that was superficial, merely 
 Anti-Roman and polemical. However, the 
general tone was for the Old Catholics; the 
Orthodox Community was earnestly glad of 
their courage and cherished the hope of 
a union with them.. Such was the attitude 
taken towards the Old Catholics not only 
by the foremost representatives of our cle- 
rical school, which, in Russia, is not con- 
sidered to be the expression of the church 
opinion, not only by the leaders of our — 
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high life, who live with the interests and 
thoughts of the west; but sympathy towards 
the Old Catholicism was shown even by 
the Greek Church, this hereditary warden 
of the Orthodox life and thought in the 
church. The cause of the Old Catholics 
was almost an universal cause of the:church 
and their congresses were events of gene- 
ral church significance. The thing went so 
for, that Greek ecclesiastics appeared at 
these congresses, and in their number the 
late Archbishop Nicephorus Calogeras, this 
zealous and rigorous preserver of church- 
ianity. Not so in later days. 

The almost total absence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern Chureh was very 
noticeable at the last. Congress in Bonne. 
And the proceedings of this congress failed 
to excite the same interest and sympathy. 
in soeiety as of yore. The place of sympa- 
thy was taken bv indifference. The advoca- 
tes of the Old Catholic cause grew rarer 
in the East. And in the meanwhile the 
opposing tendency had time to zet formed 
and grow strong. People of avowed Latin 
leaning, in our country with their unac- 
countable sympathies for Rome, were not 
the only ones who stood against the Old 
Catholics. At present even the people, who 
are entirely free from Roman sympathies, 


, 
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are nct for them either. And quite lately, 
if we are to believe the newspapers, His- 
Holiness the Patriarch III, whom all the 
East is in the habit of considering its spi- 
ritual leader and a true representative of 
the Orthodox consciousness. After so many 
long years of ecclesiastic research, of mu- 
tual study and exchange of opinions, such 
a result can not be but very depressing. 
And against one's will one questions in his 
heart: ought not we to consider the whole 
Ole Catholic cause as lost, ought not we to 
give up the idea of a union with the Old 
Catholics, leaving them to follow their own . 
way, together with the Anglicans and other 
protestants? 


Fortunately it would be too hasty to 
eome to such a sad conclusion, and we 
need not give up hope. Quite the contrary, 
we have now reached the critical moment, 
when our zeal and our prayers are espec- 
jially needed, that the cause of the Old 
Catholics should enter the right path and 
end in the triumph of truth. It seems to 
me that all the apparent obstacles, with 
which all the interested parties were here- 
tofore engrossed, are being gradually dis- 
persed now, leaving, at the same time, in 
evidence the one rea! obstacle, the fund- 
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amental question, on the answer to which 
everything will depend. 


I. 


The diseussions and polemies with the 
Old Catholics can ultimately be reduced to 
the following three points: 1) the Filioque 
2) the transsubstantiation, and 3) validity 
of the Old Catholic hierarchy. Witkout 
touching upon the third point, which has 
a purely canonical interest, we shall linger 
on the first two. 

In regard to these points we have a 
very suggestive precedent in the ancient 
church history. Readmitting into its pole 
some infirm dissenters of the Doukhobor 
type, the church granted to them the right 
not to give to the Holy Spirit the name of 
God, if they firmly and unreservedly con- 
fessed Its equality and consubstantiality 
with the Father and the Son. Needless to 
say, this was not done thrcugh indifference 
towards faith (analogous to the English 
latitudinarism). neither was it done because 
the church authority did not at the time,. 
possess. the (Ecumenieal definition of the 
Holy Spirit, which was well capable of 
silencing any private opinion. In its con- 
descension the church was: moved by its 
full confidence in the convert’s being enti- 
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rely agreed with the church as to the be- 
lief, Lut owing to the propaganda of the 
heretics and their constant intercourse 
with them, being in the habit of associating 
with the word ,,God" an idea somewhat 
different from the idea of the Orthodox, 
And so it was a psychological impossibility 
for them to give the Holy Spirit the same 
of God, though they undoubtedly believed 
in Its divinity. | 

Something similar may take place con- 
cerning the Filioque and the transsubstan- 
tiation. Both we and the Old Catholies ne- 
cessarily must keep in our minds the thou- 
sand years old difference in culture and in 
mental life, which overshadows the church 
dissent. Many words and terms in use 
amongst both sides, in reality have a to- 
tally different meaning for each of them, a 
meaning which may be extremely valuable 
for one side, yet altogether not acceptable 
for the other. If we have no doubts as to 
the identity of our faith, we certainly 
ought to stop quarreling over words and 
expressions, mutually granting the right to 
every man to use the form of expression 
which he is in the habit of using. 

In this wise, we deny the Filioque, 
yet stand for the Monarehy of the Holy 
Trinity, which is essentially necessary for 
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the truth of the Divine unity. For us, or 
rather for the Greek mind admitting that 
the Son is the original cauce of the Holy 
spirit would mean admitting the two first 
causes in Divinity,— in other words some- 
thing, which is both a psychological and a 
logical impossibility. In order to shield 
this truth against Romanism, the Greeks 
would rather add to the Creeds the word 
"alone" from the Father, so that their belief 
should be expressed as strictly and as 
doubtlessly as possible and that the very 
possibility of false interpretation should be 
climinated. | | 
In the meanwhile the Old Catholics 
have passed through quite a different 
schooling and evolved a different manner 
of thought concerning Divinity; consequent- 
ly for them saying that the Son and the 
Holy. Spirit are altogether independent in 
their pre-eternal origin, not being so to 
speak in touch with each other, would 
mean upsetting the very Monarchy of the 
Holy Trinity, for sake of which the East 
is ever ready to fight. Every man keeps to 
his own point of view, looking only through 
his own peculiarly tinted spectacles and 
can not understand the peculiar point 
of view and way of thinking of the other 
side. Or rather he can, but. only at. the 
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coast of the greatest self-sacrifice and la- 
bor. Consequently if we become convinced, 
above any doubt, that in abolishing the 
Filioque from their creed the Old Catholics. 
go through more than a mere formality, 
wishing to smooth down a canonical un- 
evenness, but actually believe in the con- 
sulstantial Holy Trinity in as an orthodox 
a way as the Holy Church; we, certainly, 
may dispense with demanding from the 
Old Catholics that they should sign their 
names under tbe formula ,,alone" from the 
Father, but, on the contrary, that we may 
even grant them their Filioque exactly in 
the firm belief, that the latter is necessary 
for the Western mind in order to express 
the same thought, which we wish to put. 
forward by our formula ,,alone’ from the 
Father. ' mE 
To my mind, it is not with a dogma or 
with a private opinion that we are here 
concerned, not even with the possibility 
that, having agreed as to that which is 
fundamental: and strictly defined by the 
Councils, we should feel at liberty to think 
whatever we chose concerning the rest, so 
long as we can find a few official references 
to the patristic literature. Acting this way 
one can go much too far. And such a lack 
of precision would point to the absence of 
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faith, to the loss of truth, which for the 
church would mean total ruin. But in our 
disputes with the ‘Old Catholies, as it seems 
to me, we are merelv concerned with the 
different modes of expression of the one 
Orthodox faith. Taking into consideration 
the peculiarities of the mental life of our 
western brother, we grant to him the right 
to express our faith in his own way, ex- 
pecting that he, in his turn, should be 
just as lenient to us, with our peculiar- 
ities and infirmities. But I. repeat once 
more, it is perfectly necessary that we 
should be altegether sure, that these dif- 
ferent forms of expression contain the same 
Orthodox faith. 

As to the holy satiated of the Eu- 
charist we believe that the bread and wine 
cease to be ordinary bread and wine, after 
the consecration, but are for ever trans- 
formed in a mysterious and spiritual way 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ, though the matter in them remains 
material and is subject to all the usual 
laws of matter, that is it can be destroyed, 
burned etc. Partaking of the bread and 
wine we believe that we partake of the 
true body and of the true blood of the 
Lord, becoming at one with Him and so 
partaking of His Martyrdom and His re- 
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surrection. In what way this mystery is 
accomplished no one can explain, it is 
needless to say; but we believe tnat this 
mystery does take place with regard to the 
bread and wine and not with regard to the 
soul of the communicant alone, and, more- 
over, we do not accept the phantastie sup: 
position Luther's that in this the omnipre- 
sent Lord Jesus Christ becomes, so fo speak, 
localised in the piece of bread. It is exact 
ly this idea of the objective significance of 
the saerament that our church tries to 
bring forward in aecepting from the west 
the ready made term of ,,transsubstant- 
tation’, in an especial opposition to the 
subjective, in other words the visionary 
and phantastie communion of the Protest- 
ants and to the Lutheran wbiquitas. Need- 
less to say, in so doing ve see absolutely 
nothing Aristoteleon in the term ,,transsub- 
stantiation", and accept in Eucharist no 
horrors of the Roman materialism, for the 
simple reason, that we had nothing to do 
with the history of the origin of this term. 
In taking the bread and wine, we believe 
that we partake of the body and blood of 
Christ, but how this takes place we do not 
know. In biting the bread with our teeth, 
we would not say that we are biting the 
body of Christ and that this body is in 
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our teeth; and in feeling in our mouths the 
warm wine, we would never dream of 
thinking, that this is the warmth of the 
blood of the Lord. It is not for nothing 
that before the Communion, in order of the 
lithurgy, the deacon says to the priest: 

„break the holy bread, master", though 
the mysterious transformation had already 
taken place. The transsubstantiation takes 
place spiritually, the body and blood of 
Christ remain spiritual prenomena and feed 
us spiritually, but they have a real exist- 
ence, quite outside our personal attitude 
towards the elements of the sacrament. 
Consequently, the mystery is a mystery 
for us as well, we can not see through it: 
and the mode of its manifestation is beyond 
our understanding. 

The Old Catholies doubt the legality 
of the very term  ,transsubstantiauon". 
„The churches of the East and West, they 
sav, were united before the wcrd ,,trans- 
substantiation’ ,,existed", and „in the rit- 
ual manuals of the Russian church this 
word is not to be found". But it is as true 
that the word ,,consubstantial" is not to 
be found either in the seripture, or in the 
ecclesiactic traditions, yet it has grown to 
be the obligatory formula of an Orthodox 
dogma, as soon as it beeame apparent that 
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it was necessary to express this dogma 
with a precision, which would nct admit 
of false interpretation. In the same way, 


fearing the subjectivism in the understand- 


ing of the mystery of the Eucharist, we 
make it both our right and our duty to 
adopt for the expression of our faith a 
term, which though it be new, points to 
the objective significance of the sacrament. 
in a more definite way, than any of the 
old ones. | 

Yet in standing with all our might for 
the Orthodox doctrine of the objective 
significance of the sacrament of Eucharist 
and in holding to the term of ,,transsub- 


 Stantiation" in our disputes with the Old 


Catholics we must take into consideration 


‘the peculiar and altogether especial light 


in which the term of ,,transsubstantiation" 
is seen in the West. If for us it is an ac- 
cidental and but a conventional term, with 
which philologically we associate hardly 
anything of any importance; if for us it is 
but the exterior sign of the sacrament, for 
the Westerners it is a perfectly definite 
and especially well chosen expression ofa 
certain philosophie idea concerning the re- 


lation between the essential and the acci- 
= dental. Importing this term into theology, 


ihe West meant to explain the very mode 
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of the accomplishment of the sacrament, it 
meant. to mane the. unconceivable truth 
both conceivable and imaginable, it meant 
to ascribe the definiteness of the pheno- 
mena of the sensual world to a spirituak 
phenomena and in so doing the West des- 
cended into coarse materialism, which is 
simply stifling for the religious feeling of 
man, who was not trained in it. Let us 
recall the country priest, in one of Kho- 
miakoff’s articles, who said that the argu- 
ments about communion in the Roman doc- 
trine gave you the impression as if the 
flesh" and not the body of Christ was 
meant. Being familiar, with the literal mean- 
ing of ,,transsubstantiation” and having 
been brought up in its literal application 
to theology, with all the consequences of 
each an application, the Old Catholics find 
it psycholugically impossible to get recon- 
ciled to this term and to accept it, in spite 
of all their réadiness to believe in the 
Orthodox way. It is our duty, in this case, 
not to demand from them that, which is 
beyond their pace 


But, on the other hand, the Old Ca- 
tholics ought to make allowances for us, 
knowing in what sense and why we keep 
to the word transsubstantiation. They 
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= ought not to send objections to our address, 


which are applicable to the Roman Church, 


but ought to try express their own teach- 


ing concerning the objectivity of the sa- 
crament as clearly and as definitely as 
they could. They ought not to be so very 
much concerned about expounding their 
doctrine of the Eucharist only in such 
words, which were in use in the days of 
the undivided Church: in the mouth of the 
man of the XXth centurv these words may 
mean something quite different. But what 
they ought to be concerned about is that. 
their understanding of the sacrament should 
not be the least particle different from the 
ancient Orthodox teaching, and also, as a 


 . second issue, that their unanimity with the 


Orthodox church and their difference from 
Protestantism should re made as clear as 
possible. 


Unfortunately, tbis definiteness is lack- 
ing in the II Part of the ;,, Answer of Rot- 


terdam commission”. The first clause of 


this Part says: „The ancient church believed 


ed that the bread and wine, after the con- 


secration took place, are no ordinary bread 
and wine but that"... tliey are transformed 
and so on, we would be glad to continue 
in the Orthodox way, but the Old Catholics 
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write: ,,that he, who eats the consecrated 
bread and drinks the consecrated wine, 
truly and actually partakes of the body 
and the blood of Jesus Christ, of His Mar- | 
tyrdom and His sacrifice”. 


This change of the subject of the sen- 
tence is extremely unexpected and astonish- 
ing for the Orthodox: it would almost seem, 
as if in this clause the idea of the person- 
al, the subjective significance of the sacra- 
‘ment was especially brought forward. If 
there happens to be a communicant, he 
will partake of Christ; if there happens to 
be none, it is as if the sacrament did not 
take place. True enough, further the Old 
Catholics say:,.Consequently, it (the Church) 
believed, that in the consecrated bread and 
wine Jesus Christ is present truly, actually, 
essentially, spiritually (pneumatikos), my- 
stically (mystikos), mysteriously (sacrament- 
aliter), but not materially, not bodily". 
.This presence of Christ can hardly satisfy 
us. Could not Luther as well say all of 
this, or almost all of this? In any case, the 
wording of the Old Catholies does not ex- 
press the CEcumenical faith; not even in 
that degree in which it is expressed by 
our own  insufficiently definite term of 
,transmutation", 
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The second clause of II Part only in- 
creases our perplexity. In it the Old Ca- 
tholics put the following series of questions.. 
In what way Jesus Christ is present truly, 
actually, essentially, spiritually, mystically 
and mysteriously in ordinary bread and 
wine? In what way the consecrated bread 
and the consecrated wine are no longer or- 
dinary wine? In what way he, who partakes 
-of the consecrated bread and drinks of the 
consecrated cup, becomes a partakes of the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, of His 
passion and sacrifice? And the answer is: 
„these questions are not made clear in the 
Scriptures”, For us, with our Orthodox 
bringing up, it is impossible to understand 
this endeavour to avoid mentionning in the 
same sentence the words ,,bread and wine", 
on the one hand, and ,,body and blood", 
on the other. For the Old Catholies, the 
bread and wine are no ordinary bread and 
wine, for in them Jesus Christ is present, 
but the body and blood of Christ are men- 
tionned by them only when they mention 
the communicant. As a justification, the 
‘Old Catholics put forward their fear of 
lifting up the veil of the sacrament, in or- 
der to secure it against profanation and 
materialising. But of this, as it was shown 
above, we are afraid no less than they, and 
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the way we use these terms — we are ve- 
ry far from any intention of explaining 
anything by our ,,transmutation” or ,,trans- 
substantiation”. Yet we hold to this for- 
mula, because it is the best adapted to 
clearly repudiate the Protestant subjectiv- 
ism, against which we are most anxious to 
Shield ourselves. 

Our insistance in this case most not. 
astonish the Old Catholies: they ought to 
know that here the most important and the 
most essential to the church life is concer- 
ned. Strietly speaking, the Eucharist means 
everything for church life. For it alone 
makes of the church union something quite 
apart, something which ean not be compa- 
red with other human unions, imparting to 
the church communion the character and 
properties of a phenomena which is truly 
spiritual, unearthly and eternal. The unity 
of faith, of ritual, the unanimity in some 
charitable undertaking are, certainly, neces- 
sary for the church, yet it is not the es- 
sence as yet, it is not the church commu- 
nion, That sort of union is in no way aif- 
ferent from usual human unions, formed, 
for instance, for the purposes of some 
science or art, in ‘which people meet in 
some one common point, yet each live a 
separate life, never passing beyond the 
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limits of earth. It is only when people ap- 
proach together the Holy Sacrament, that 
the church communion begins, for in it 
becoming actual members of the body of 
Christ, people enter into their spiritual 
oneness. But if Eucharist is understood 
differently, if its mysterious significance is 
put aside and it is transformed into a mere 
rite, very significant and improving, per- 
haps, but still merely a rite, — it is real- 
ly not worth our while to lose time in ar- 
gument. A communion, which is not a 
church communion and is no way distin- 
guishable from any other worldly union, 
oeing as devoid of anything spiritual and 
superhuman, could as well take place out- 
side the church, if anybody is sufliciently 
interested in it. But if we wish for a church 
communion, and not the usual ,,.knowing 
men after the flesh” (2, Corinthians, V, 16). - 
first of all we must reach a perfect clear- 
ness in the question of the Eucharist. 
And so, the Old Catholics do not want 
to relieve the mind of the Hast as to their 
having no leaning towards Protestantism 
and repudiating the subjectivism, and this 
in à document, in whieh they give an ans- 
wer to the direct question of the East con- 
cerning this, point. We do not believe them 
when they say, that they adhere to the 
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exact church teaching, and I personally 
think, that at any rate those amongst the 
Old Catholics who really do practice Old 
Catholicism, as for instance the priest, do 
reason concerning the Eucharist in a truly 
Orthodox way; yet undoubtedly their form- 
ula is not sufficient. 

And so, let the Old Catholics but con- 
vince us, that they believe in the Eucharist 
and the Holy Trinity in the Orthodox way 
and then neither the Filoque. nor the ab- 
sence of the term of ,,transsubstantiation”’ 
could possibly prevent us from being at 
one with them. 


II. 


But when these obstacles are done 
with, the question of our union with the 
Old Catholies 1s by no means solved. Quite 
the contrary, it is only then that it arises 
before us to its full height and, having 
done with surfaces, we then come to tHe 
true obstaele. . ! 

The thing that divides East and West 
the most is their idea of the church, more - 
exactly the understanding of the church, 
that is to say not so much the dogmatic 
definition of the church, as the practical 
everyday attitude towards the church, in 
its present condition. This attitude always 


has the greatest importance in the religious 
life, because in its resides the practically 
realised and so perfectly clear idea the 
man has of his faith, in other words it is 
the anthentic point of view, from which 
the man lives. This was the chief interior 
cause of the. dissent of the west from the 
CEeumenical church, this also was the cau- 
se of the stability of this dissent, of the 
barreners of all attempts of union? In this 
also consists the chief obstacle, which the 
Old Catholics have to overcome on their 
way to the union with the church. 


The article ,,Another attempt to an 
explanation" confirms my idea. 


In their note to the third thesis of - 
prof. Gousseff (Church Herald Nr. 32) the 
Old Catholies write: the error of prof. 
Gousseff ,,has its root in the perverse idea 
of the church, in the faulse idea of the 
church, as sneh". In what then consists 
this false understanding. In this, that 
,Gousseff sees the church cf Christ, that 
is the una, sancta, catholica et apostolica eccle- 
sia of the Nicean Creed, in the local (East- 
ern) churches. This understanding, boldly 
conclude the Old Catholics, is not warran- 
ted", after which they give further expres- 


sion to their own idea of a church (notes 
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to 3, 4 and 5 theses, ,,The Church Herald 
NN 32 and 33), © | | 

According to the idea of the Old Ca- 
tholics, the one holy catholic and apostolic 
church does not exist in the practical way 
that is in the shape of a ,,united church 
organisation", and that the ,,one flock un- 
der the One Pastor” is not to be found on 
this earth. When ,,all the Orthodox of this 
earth", who are at present scattered in 
various local churches, are ,,gathered into 
& single church organisation", when they 
are united in an exterior way as well, only 
then, according to the demand of the apost- . 
le, ,,a glorious church, not having Spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that should 
be holy and without a biemish ,,shall he 
reestablished on earth (Ephesians V, .27). 
But at present there exist only local ehurh- 
es, who ean only pretend to a more or less 
approximate nearness to the ideal of a 
church, but which, none of them constitute 
in particular the church universal. 

„Yet the universal church of Christ 
must exist somewhere on earth, because 
the Lord Himself endowed it with inde- 
structibility until His second advent.. Then 
where is it to be found? Where else can 
it be found, ask the Old Catholics, but 
within various local churches? And within the- 
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se churches who is to belong to it? Who 
is to be its living member? We (Old Ca- 
tholics) answer: all, who preserve, with all 
faithfulness, the treasures left by Christ to 
His own, in accordance with the confession 
and practice of the church of the seven 
XEcumenieal Councils, and who do their 
best as far as they can to keep these trea- 
‘sures from all distortion. Though they are 
scattered in many local churches, it is to 
them that refer the words of the 
apostle: one body and one spirit etc". 
What then is this undiscoverable yet ne- 
cessarily existing one holy catholic and 
apostolic church, in which we profess our 
‘belief as clearly as our belief intu the Fa- 
ther and the Son and the Holy Ghost? 
„The one undivided church of Christ, that 
is the church of the Nicean Creed, can by 
no means be limited to a certain number 
of the existing local churches, but consists 
of the totality (Totalitat) of all the Orthodox 
of the earth. Everybody, who numbers kim- 
self in this church, who, consequently, pro- 
fesses the heritage of faith (depositum), 
which comes from Christ, without harming | 
it by adding to it or detracting from it, is 


a member of this church, no matter to | 


what local church of the East or West he 
belongs exteriorly”’. 


M 
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And it is this totality of the Orthodox 
of this earth, which is entrusted with the 
heritage of Christ. This is the keeper of 
the anthentic church tradition, having the 
right to make authoritative definitions of 
the authentic church doctrine, which is 
oblizatory for all Christians. „If all the 
legitimate representatives of all these Or- 
thodox believers were possibly gathered 
into one assemblage — which at present is. 
not possible through the fault of man, and 
who knows how long yet it will remain 
impossible --, such an assemblage would 
once more actually represent a truly Œcu- 
menical Council, and if dogmatic definitions. 
were made by it in a legitimate way, it 
would have the right and the power to 
proclaim them to the faithful, with the 
words of the apostolie council: it is the 
will of the Holy Spirit and ours". 

An (Keumenical Council of this kind is. 
not possible at present, because ,,the unity 
of the church has been broken in two, 
through the fault of man, — the Eastern 
and the Western Church”. „Both the latter 
have equally become local churches"... ,,and 
neither of them can in justice pretend to 
the supreme title of the undivided church 
of Christ’, neither of them can call an 
Cicumenical Council, and consequently cam 
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not claim to be infallible. They both have- 
gone through a development proper to each, 
into which along of that, which is good, 
„these could also steal much that was er 
roneous, distorted and useless, which the 
respective church could have abolished. 
with much profit and the earlier the better”. 
This self improvement of the Eastern 
and the Western church is accomplished 
gradually through the doctrine and the or- 
der of the given church coming nearer to 
the doctrine and the order of the church 
universal. The Œcumenical decrees of the. 
first eight centuries serve both for a wit- 
ness and an authoritative expounder of 
this doctrine and order, and later on they 
are reinforced by the general literary and 
lithurgie heritage cf the undivided church. 
Only that which was believed always, eve- 
rywhere and by everybody may be accep- 
ted as an authentically ecclesiastice tradi- 
tion.of Christ, obligatory for all dogmas.. 
Everything else ought to be either abolish- 
ed, or else retained as merely a private- 
opinion, which, not being a part of the 
revealeth truth, can not be obligatory for 
everybody. The Old Catholics do not ex- - 
plain in this article the way of establish- 
ing this authentic tradition of the church 
of Christ; but it is evident that it can be 
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established only through the usual way of 
studying the remaining monuments and do- 
 -euments of the . ancient life of the church. . 
And the given local church becomes a 


„Christian church” only in so far as it im- | 


proves itself, keeping fully, without any 
additions or abolitions, the universal heri- 
tage within itself. | 

The last conclusion: drawn from all 
this is as follows: ,,as the church univer- 
‘sal, in its capacity of infallible teacher and 
lawgiver, continues to live in every local 
church", but does not exist separately as 
the one church organization; as it does not 
exist of whole communites or even of 
people in their totality, but merely of se- 
parate individuals, — it stands to reason 
ihat there can be no such thing as. sessa- 
tion of a local church from the church | 
universal, neither can there be any going 
‘back into it, in the sense we understand 
the matter. If the local church happens to 
have a hierarchy; consecrated in the legi- 
timate way; if it: administers the church 
sacrament in a regular and legal way, —- 
it has but to abolish in its teaching all 
that does not agree with the Mcumenical 
heritage, and it becomés eo ipso an ,,Ort ho- 
dox catholic community”, a ,,purest répre- 
‘sentative, comperatively spéaking, of the 
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undivided universal church of Christ", and 
enters into communion with other autono- 
mous communities, which it acknowledges 
also to be a .,comparatively pure represen- 
tative of the undivided universal church of 
Christ”. 


ITT, 


| Sueh are the basis positions of the Old 
Catholic understanding of the Church. Can 
we, the Orthodox, subscribe to them? 

In some of them, we cannot subscribe 
at all, — to others we can subscribe only 
with substantial reservations. 

First of all, when we sav: ,,I believe 
in one holy, Catholic and Apostolic Chureh"', 
in this case, it is true, we unite with the 
word Church the thought of something di- 
vine, not of the earth, but also of some-. 


thing, in the hizhest sense salutary for us, 


which exists on the earth in full activity, 
and not only on the earth in general, but 
here, amongst us, standing before us in the 
character of a wholly definite manifestation, 


. full of life, and demanding from us arela-  _ 
tion equally real and living. ,,The Church | 


is a blessing". says St. John Chrysostom, 


. that is, a certain divine element or sphere. 
‘of life, in which a man must actually par- 


ticipate. The Church is Noah’s Ark, in 


which everyone must find salvation. Under . 
these circumstances, the salutary character 
of the Church does not consist in this alone, 
that one who enters the Church is number- 
ed in a numerical or juridical sense among 
the saved, but in the fact that -in the 
Church he becomes partaker of that life of 
‘Christ through which the whole Church 
lives. A man's salvation in this way ceases. 
to be merely his private business, accom- 
plished by his personal efforts, in solitude, 
for himself alone, but becomes a part in a. 
common work, and is accomplished in com- 
mon by the whole Church. Fer us, conse- 
quently, the apostolic comparison of the 
Church with the body of Christ has a spe- 
cially weight and vital import. The Church, 
aS „the fulness of of Him that filleth alk 
in all” (Eph. I, 23), lives united with 
Christ (V. 32), and as the one living ,,body - 
fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth", works 
out its own salvation, and grows spiritually, 
„according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part” (Ehp. IV, 16). The 
members of the ecclesiastical body . are 
united among themselves not only by the 
fact that they all believe in one and the 
same Jesus Christ, and because each one 
of them is by faith mystically united with 
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Christ. They have all, in the fullest sense 
of the word, a community of life amongst 
themselves, form a single living union, di- 
rectlv touching each-other, and each one 
bringing his contribution, in his common 
salvation, to the common growth of the 
whole body. Therefore, living in the Church, 
a member of the Orthodox Church constant- 
ly feels himself iu living communion with 
all its members equally, — whether they 
be on earth or in heaven. For him, the 
heavenly Church is not at all the last re- 
sult, if we may so express it, of the war- 
fare of the Church on earth. The heavenly 
Church is thought of by the Orthodox as 
constantly present in the earthly, sharing 
its lot, and waging its spiritual warfare by 
its side. The saints are the guardians of 
the Church, its advance company, and di- 
rect leaders of the earthly flock. On its 
‘side; the earthly Church is not limited, so 
to speak, to the works of its terrestrial 
part, but takes an active part in the sal- 
vation of the Church beyond the tomb: 
those on earth pray for the departed, ac- 
complish acts of mercy in their name, and 
as it were, in common with them, offering 
a thankoffering for the Saints in the Eu- 
charist. Both halves of the Chureh, which 
is divided into the earthly and the heaven- 
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ly, equally live the same life, and work 
out of their salvation tcgether. 

And naturally the Orthodox can nei- 
ther . acknowledge the Church universal to 
be but an abstract ,,totality of the faith- 
ful’, to which one can belong only in 
thought, nor can he imagine that either of 
the two halves should have a separate de- 
stiny of iis own, that the heavenly should 
be for ever vietorious in heaven, whereas 
the earthly, beaten by the enemy, should 
practically cease to exist, having lost its 
organisation and been turned into a form- 
less and evasine shadow of the past. Belle- 
ieving that Christ has endowed His Church 
with the gift of indestruetibility and invin- 
cibility against the gates of hell, we, 
the Orthodox, do not ascribe this gift to 
the heavenly church alone, which as a 
matter of fact, is out of the reach of alk 
attacks of the enemy. Neither do we ac- 
cept this gift in the sense of the usual 
preservation of literary and other mem- 
orials of the Church’s life, because such a 
preservation offers nothing unusual, nothing 
miraculous: it is shared by all religious 
communities in general, as for instance 
Buddhism, which is even older than the 
chureh in antiquity. We ascribe the gift of 
indestructibility first of all to the Church 
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in its earthly manifestation; entering the 
world in the quality of a ,,little flock", the 
Church continues, contrary to all human 
reckoning, to preserve itself on earth un- 
changed, incessantly triumphing over evil 
and error. 

We believe, therefore, that the one 
holy, catholic and Apostolic Church of the 


= Nieean— Constantinople Creed at present 


exists on the earth not only invisibly, 
„within the different separate churches", 
but also visibly; that it has even now a 


„Single ecclesiastical organisation", that, in 


other words, at each given moment the 
universal church ,,is organised from a cer- 
tain number of separate local churches”, 
although, of course, not adhering geograph- 
ically to any people or country. 

2) Further, from our Orthodox point 
of view, strictly speaking, there ean be no. 
talk of the division of the Church: a single 
living body cannot be divided without cea- 
sing to live. Consequently, we can only 
speak of the falling away of certain infec- 
ted members from the boay of tbe Church: 
this falling away does not impair the. 
-church’s unity and wholeness, but it does 
not mean spiritual death for the members. 
that fall away. In this way different here- 
tical communities fell away from the church. 
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Some of them were great through the num- 
ber of their members and their geograph- 
ieal extension, especially when compared 
with the extend of the Church universal at 
that time, The latter consisted almost 
wholly of one empire, without Northern 


.Europe, without Rnssia and other countries, 


while Nestorianism, for example, extended 
‘to India and perhaps to China, and Mono- 
physitism took possession of the whole 
Orient, with Egypt, Abyssinia and so on. 
However, after the fall of these mighty, 
and, ecclesiastically speaking, flourishing 
‘branches, the Church continued to be uni- 
versal, single, Catholic and Apostolic, as- 
:Sembling Gicumenical Councils, and in ge- 
neral enjoying all its rights and powers 
the same thing happened when Christianity 
fell apart in two halves: the Eastern and 


the Western. In this case also the Church 


was not devided, and did not disappear 
from the earth, but remained the same 
universal church, only from it was separ- 
ated a new branch, this time, perhaps, 
greater than before. Let us admit that this 
time the cause was not heresy, but this 
does not change the reality of the matter: 
the part which falls away, falls away equ- 
ally from the life of the Church, whatever 
the cause of that falling away may be. 
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And now, which of the two halves of 
Christendom remained the Church, and 
which fell away from it? The Old Catholics 
themselves admit that the development of 
the Western half of Christendom after the 
so called division of the churches, was in 
reality the gradual development of the Po- 
pery and uf the worldliness not only in 
the present representatives of its hierarchy 
(which does not necessarily include the 
ehurch), but also in its doctrine, its order 
ete. In other words, this half of its left 
the East in a direction opposite to truth. 
Consequently, the church can not be there. 
Even if we agree that, at this time, the 
East was immersed in mental stagnation 
and darkness (though in reality it was not 
so: let us remember the Renaissance); even 
if we agree that as a result of inertia and 
darkness the local Eastern churebes accu- 
mulated much that was not of order and. 
demanded reparation. But in the East there 
was no systematical going away from the 
(Ecumenical truth. and no one could accuse 
the Easterners of this. Consequently, the 


church universal could be looked for at E 


least with more probability of being found 
in the East, namely in the existing local 
churches. | | 
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It is true that our Eastern Church 
both knows itself to be the Church Uni- 
versal and claims for itself the title of ho- 
ly, catholic and apostolic. -It is true, that 
in literature, especially in Russian litera- 
ture and also in the edicts of the church 
and state, one sometimes sees a slight ten- 
deney to represent Orthodoxy as one of 
the three religious, on the same level with 
Catholicism and Protestantism, but our 
church itself does not share this tendency, 
clearly putting aside everything alien. Our 
eatechisms, whenever they’ mention the 
catholic church of today, always mean our 
church, sometimes directly applying to it 
the title of ,.Eastern Catholic". All our 
ritual books are also impregnated with the 
idea of the Eastern church and the church 
meant in the Creed being identical (in the 
present time) the Eastern Church being 
always represented by them as the direct 
successor and continuation of the church 
of the first eight centuries. To give an 
exampls, we can point to the ritual of 
Orthodoxy, in which the Church clearly 
expresses its self-consciousness. Here we 
pray, not for the re-establishment of the 
Church, separated and divided amongst 
many bodies, not for a church which is 
impalpable and has merely an archevlogical 
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import, but for the gift of victory to the 
living Church, which nas hitherto been 
victorious in the world; we do not pray 
to be re-united with the rest of the Ortho- 
dox in a single organisation, but for the 
return of those who have gone astray, and 
for their re-union with us. with cur Church 
as the one holy, Catholie and apostolie 
Church (not merely to the Greco-Russiam 
Church). 

Recognising ourselves as the Chureh 
universal, our Eastern Chureh does not in 
any degree separate the Latin Church from 
other unorthodox bodies outside the ranks 
of the Church. and this not only after the 
Vatican Council of 1870, when, according 
to tbe Old Catholies also. the Latin Church 
became an unorthodox body: the formal. 
and external departure of Rome from unicn 
with the Church took place at the time of 
the so-called division of the churches. This 
is how our Russian Church has always 
regarded the matter. Let us take, for 
example, the ,,Lithurgy, as accepted by 
the Orthodox Faith” published in the year 
1776, that is, in the epoch, when the ten- 
dency to represent the Orthodox Church as 
merely the Greco-Russian confessicn was 
specially fashionable. In spite of this, the 
Manual enjoins the Bishop to say, when 
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receiving anyone into the Church: "Enter 
into the Church of God, and through it 
withdraw from the errors of Papacy (or 
Lutheranism, or Calvinism), and know thy- 
self to have been freed from the net of 
death, and everlasting ruin..." und so on. 
Consequently, in the understanding of the 
Church, Romanism is placed beyond the 
Church, on the same level as Lutheranism, 
Calvinism and other heresies. 

The Greek Orient is even stricter to- 
wards the Latin rite. The well known rule, 
not to christen heretics again, if they have 
the correct form of Christening, in the na- 
me Qf the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the Greek Church does not under- 
stand formally, but substantially, and de- 
cides that a man who has a false under- 
standing concerning the Holy Trinity, can- 
not rightly Christen, though he should re- 
peat the Orthodox formula of the sacrament 
with literal exactness: for the Sacraments, 
not the words are essential, but the thought 
which is united with them. In aceordance 
with this, Armenians, Copts, and Nestor- 
lans, as they confess the Catholic faith in 
the Holy Trinity, are not christened again 
(and this in spite of the marvellously in- 
tense national hostility between the Greeks 
and the Armenians); but those of the La- 
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tin rite, who add Filioque, must, according 
to the Greek practise, be accepted through 
a new bantism. It is another question how 
far this understanding of the ruling of the 
Councils is correct, but it is enough to 
show that the Latin rite is not considered 
to be within the Church. It is true that 
we accept the Latin consecration and other 
sacruments. But we equally accept the con- 
secration of the Nestorians, Armenians and 
others, who, having been excommunicated 
by the CEcumenical Council, do not belong 
to the Church, even according to the ex- 
ternal eriterión of Catholicism. 

For the Old Catholics, this self-con- 
sciousness of the Oriental Church appears 
difficult to grasp. They say: "This is just 
the same kind of view that the Church of. 
Rome takes of itself, in the West". But 
the Chureh of Rome attributes to itself the 
character of the Church Universal by a 
direct dogma, looking on all the worla as 
its vast sphere of authority: for it, where 
Rome is not, there is no Church. But the 
Oriental Church, while affirming its identity 
with the Church Universal, strictly. speak- 
ing, only affirms a historical fact, without 
giving it any dogmatic infallibility. Today 
the Eastern Church is contained in the 
heart of the Church Universal, may yet 
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fall from it tomorrow, while the Church 
Universal will still remain on earth, for 
instance somewhere in Japan or Urmia, and 
will be equally holy, Catholic and Aposto- 
lic, with all its rights and powers. 

"If" say the Old Catholics, "this view 
were correct, then the (Oriental) local 
churches mentioned, as representing the 
true Church of Christ, could summon Œcu- 
menical Councils, following the example of 
the first seven CEcumenical Councils”; but 
"there is every where a conviction that the 
truly (Eeumenieal Concils are seven only, 
and that, from the time of the division 
between the East and West, and while it 
continues, such Councils are in longer pos- 
sible’. This thought of the impossibility, 
or, to speak more accurately, the extreme 
difficulty of summoning CEcumenical Coun- 
cils, I also, to some extent, share; but I 
think that this is not a dogmatic or eano- 
nical diffieuloy, but one which is simply 
external and political, An (C£cumenical 
Council is impossible, not for the reason 
that the Church Universal, leaving out 
Rome and the West, would not have the 
power to bear witness to the Tiuth of 
Christ to. the whole world, but because the 
outer conditions of the Ohurch's existence. 
make impossible for her such a triumph- 
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ant external manifestation of her life and 
her power at the present time we must 
not forget that the seven Œcumenical Coun- 
cils took place at a time when the church 
extensively belonged to the single Roman 
Byzantine empire. These Councils were 
thus in reality occurrences in the interior 
life of the Empire. We need not speak of 
the eonviences which this circumstance 
afforded, for summoning Councils, as for 
instance in the matter of transport, of an 
already accepted official language for all, 
and so forth. Besides this, the assembled 
representatives of the local churches, . with 
the exception of an unimportant minority, 
were subjects of that same empire and 
even its dignitaries. The empire, conse- 
quently, had all the necessary conditions 
for guarding against fear of this two au- 


 tboritative ecclesiastical gathering, and 


could in every way take part in its activ- 
ities, identifying its interest with the in- 
terests of the church, At the same time, 
there are at present in existence a number 
cf independent Orthodox Kingdoms, and 
besides this, a considerable number of the 
Orthodox are found in Kingdoms which are 
not Orthodox, or which are of other faiths, 
and form there separate nations. The inter- 
ests of these races and nations are not 
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always identical. An (ecumenical Council, 
remaining, according to its nature, the sa- 
me triumphant manifestation of the Church, 
with its unconditional liberty and its 
unearthly power, and in addition, in virtue 
of its outer form and organisation «ut the 
present time, being international, would be 
an assembly above all earthly control. The 
representatives. of local churches assemble 
on-perfectly neutral ground, independent of 
any Kingdom, and, in virtue of their posi- 
tion, may fail altogether to share the views 
and calculations, aad, in general, the inter- 
ests, of any given Kingdom or nation. It is 
easy to understand that a modern kingdom. 
which considers itself the final arbiter of 
all its concerns, cannot desire such an in- 
ternational assembly, not subject to its 
control, the decisions .of which (without 
appeal, we must not forget) may in very 
important ways touch the interests and 
even the authority of the kingdom. King- 
doms of other faiths, or even of no faith, 
might ignore the decisions of an internatio- 
nal Orthodox assembly, when this was ne- 
cessary for them but for an Orthodox 
Kingdom to do this, would be in convenient, 
af i$ did not wish its local church to be 
separated from the unity of the Church, to 
the injury of the kingdom itself. That is 
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why, at the present time, with many Or- 
thodox Kingdoms, with the international- 
ism, so to speak, of the Church Universal,. 
a triumphant manifestation by it of its. 
power from which there is no appeal in an 
(Ecumenieal Council is as difficult, as ne- 
arly impossible, as such a triumphant ma- 
nifestation would have been in the time of 
the persecutions, though the external posi- 
tion of the Church was then entirely dif- 
ferent. Besides this, at the present time 
the local churches are so habituated to 
their contemporary position and to the 
whole disposition and character of their 
life, that it would be by no means easy 
for them to come with that disposition þe- 
fore the court, even the fraternal court of 
an (cumenical Council, from which there» 
is no appeal. For this reason the local 
churches on their part make no special 
efforts in any degree to weaken the polit- 
ical impossibility of an (Ecumenieal Coun- 
cil. But in spite of this absence of (Ecu- 
menical Councils, the Orthodox Church 
remains the same Church Unuiversal, the 
same holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which it was in the first three centuries, 
when, owing to eternal reasons, it was. 
equally unable to assemble an Cicumenical. 
Council. | 
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3) Disagreeing with the Old Catholies 
as to the understanding of the idea of 
church, we can not possibly accept their 
way of looking at the reunion of the church- 
es. A local church, once it has broken 
away from its bond with the church uni- 
versal (it matters not. whether it was on 
account of some heresy or a mere dissent), 
can reestablish this bond, in the opinion 
of Orthodexy, only in case it actually gets 
converted and joins the church universal, 
as a church organisation. Let us suppose, 
that some local church has preserved or 
gradually recovered all the ,,essentia] in- 
tegral parts of the universal church of the 
Saviour of the world", but that it does not 
want to join the (é£cumenical church in 
fact. In such a case, at best it will be only 
a more or less exact imitation, ‘a likeness 
of the Church universal, but not this church 
itself. The right belief, the administering 
of sacraments, the hierarchy — all these 
are but the indications of the church uni- 
versal, but they do not express the fullness 
of church life: besides these indications, 
the church itself remains in the church, 
the oneness of spiritual life, which consti- 
tutes its internal essence. The doctrine and 
the order ean be restored by ordinary hu- 
man means, but this will not restore the 
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Spiritual life itself, because this life is not 
of created but of divine origin, having its 
source in Christ. If spiritual life could be 
born of itself, if men could begin living 
this life through their own effort, as soon 
as they were drawn towards it and in- 
structed, Christ need not have been born 
and gone through His passion. But having 
incarnated, having suffered passion death 
having attained resurrection, He has foun- 
ded the beginning of a new life in Himself, 
in His dual nature of Man-God, in which 
the church has its being. Consequently, 
a man has to make himself an actual par- 
ticipant of this stream of life, and not me- 
rely to reproduce in his arrangements its 
exterior signs (I John, 1, 1-3). 

This, then, is the chief obstacle, which 
the Old Catholies must remove in the path 
to reunion: let them strongly accept the 
thought, that Christ's Chureh Universal is 
at the present time by no means merely a 
subject for scientific investigations into the 
relief of the past, that the Church, as a 
living fact, even now exist in the world in 
the form of a "single Church organisation", 
and that the Oriental Church at the present 
time represents this organisation. Having 
firmly siezed this thought, they will find 
in themselves the courage to follow it in 
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praetise, as they found the courage to 
leave the Roman Church when they beco- 
me convinced that that Church was in er- 
ror. I am of opinion that our Church will 
readily receive them, and will not begin to 
‘count up all their ‘peculiarities in the ex- 
pression of doctrine (so long as that doc- 
trine is Orthodox), and, even more, in forms 
and outer organisation. And for the Old 
Catholics themselves all these peculiarities 
will then lose the burning interest with 
which they invest them at present, in their 
negotiations with us. 


SERGIUS, Bishop of Yamburg, 


Rector of Theological Academy in S. Petersbnrg. 
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